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No paper in this country has 
more clearly seen and more 
consistently availed itself of the opportunity pos- 
sible to a high-class publication to lead the senti- 
ment of the community to which it speaks toward 
civic beauty, than has the Mirror, of St. Louis. 
While in its literary function the Mirror has con- 
tributed to the delight of readers everywhere, it 
has been especially admirable in its work for 
what it calls a “new St. Louis” and a “better St. 
Louis,” striving to impress citizens with a sense 
of the corporate being, the municipal personality 
of a great city—a personality with large possi- 
bilities of life, of character, of beauty, now but 
slightly realized. Thus this paper has seized the 
enthusiasm with which St. Louis enters upon the 
work of preparation for its approaching fair as 
a promise of connascent civic consciousness and 
corporate pride. 

It is not surprising therefore to find the Mirror 
recognizing the importance of the citations made 
in the August number of Current Literature from 
Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson’s book, The Im- 
provement of Cities and Towns. The Mirror, 
giving large space to a report of Mr. Robinson’s 
ideas, concludes: 


There is nothing that Mr. Robinson suggests 
that is out of line with American municipal ideas. 
Every city in the United States can be made beau- 
tiful, if only someone will make it his business to 
work for that idea in the city government. A 
municipal government should try as hard to keep 
out of sight the unsightly, as it tries to keep in 
the background, so far as possible, the evil life of 
cities. The city is everybody’s home, and it should 
be kept as nicely, and made to look as attractive 
as a home owner of means tries to make his resi- 
dence appear. Building laws, street ordinances, 
health regulations can be devised to bring about 
the city beautiful. The city has as much right as a 
city to enact laws to make it pretty as it has to 
enact laws to suppress criminals or condemn nuis- 
Anything unsightly may properly be con- 
There would be no abuses, for 


The City Beautiful 


ances. 
sidered a nuisance. 


no official or set of officials could stand out against 





the common-sense taste of the community. Cities 
need not necessarily be ugly to be great. If they 
were more often made beautiful, cities more often 
would be good, and Paris, the beautiful and wicked, 
does not disprove the argument, for the wickedness 
of Paris is due to the fact that it ministers to the 
vile taste of the hordes from all over the world, 
as well as to the cultured taste of the whole world. 
If the authorities in any city will set the example 
of trying for a beautiful city, the people will soon 
fall into sympathy with the effort. The citizen 
doesn’t like to try for beauty, when he feels that 
his neighbor will do something to nullify all that 
he may do. If the city authorities, however, would 
exercise their prerogatives of regulation of build- 
ings and streets and stands and signs it would soon 
be found that the people would try to put their 
places in harmony with such regulations, and those 
who would not do so at first would be shamed into 
it by the contrast of their tasteless properties with 
those better cared for and more artistically con- 
ducted. The reform is coming. The people 
are looking into the matter on their own account. 
The sentiment is growing, and the authorities of 
every city are studying how best to meet the re- 
quirements of this growing popular sentiment. 





The architects entrusted 
with the task of formulating 
a general plan for the beautifying of the nation’s 
capital city have reported, after months of con- 
sideration, that they can devise nothing better 
than the plan made by Major l’Enfant over a 
hundred years ago. 

“Broadly speaking, we intend to go back to the 
plan made by |’Enfant. It is an extraordinarily 
good plan, and we shall attempt to bring about 
a realization of it so far as practicable.” 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean reviews the sad story 
of the French artist and engineer: 

Pierre Charles I’Enfant, educated in the best 
military schools of France, was moved by his prin- 
ciples to espouse the cause of the struggling Amer- 
ican colonies. During our war for independence 
he rendered valuable service as a mildasy ongigeér,: 


L'Enfant's Tardy Vindi- 
cation 
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and when peace came he remained at Philadelphia 
as an architect. Recognizing his talent, George 
Washington selected him to plan the new nation’s 
capital on the banks of the Potomac. 

L’Enfant’s genius rose to the occasion. With 
prophetic insight he resolved to plan a-capital not 
for thirteen states and 3,000,000 people, but for a 
mighty republic of fifty states and 500,000,000 peo- 
ple. All through the spring and summer of 1791, 
from a boat on the Potomac, from the George- 
town hills, and from the opposing heights across 
the Anacostia, he studied the site and brooded over 
his plan. 

Taking Capitol Hill as a center, he laid out mag- 
nificent avenues radiating therefrom across an un- 
derlying checkerboard of streets. He made ample 
provision for public parks and gardens, and chose 
the sites of the principal buildings. He wished to 
connect directly all the important points and to 
provide such vistas that wherever the observer 
might be placed his eye would rest upon some 
monumental edifice. He foresaw a city the most 
stately, beautiful, and picturesque in the world, 
worthy abiding place of the central power of earth’s 
greatest nation. 

Major l’Enfant was afflicted, however, with the 
infirmities of the artistic temperament, and soon 
quarreled with the commissions charged with the 
business side of city construction. His plan, 
though largely followed by his successor, was sub- 
jected to incessant public ridicule for years. In his 
latter days he lived with a planter friend near 
Bladensburg, and his tall, thin form, clad in the 
old continental garb, was a familiar and pathetic 
sight in Washington until he died, in 1825. 

No monument marks his resting place, and he 
needs none. Denied understanding and justice by 
his contemporaries, his memorial is the city he 
planned, and the judgment of his adopted country’s 
foremost architects 110 years later has vindicated 
his genius. 





The Arizona meteor has just 
fallen, wrecking the usual 
herders’ cabin and shedding its annually amaz- 
ing radiance over an area a hundred miles 
in radius. We expect the arrival by an early 
English mail of the annual assortment of giant 
gooseberry stories. The sea-serpent also will 
shortly reappear upon our own shores, its absence 
having already been unusually prolonged. In 
the meanwhile the hot weather, well-recognized 
as productive of curious animal antics, has 
afforded an interesting series of yarns, some of 
which are compiled by an editorial writer in the 
Now ‘Vouk Bun: 
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In the first place, the number of frog rains has 
been really astonishing. In one town the frogs 
that came down from the heavens were so numer- 
ous that the inhabitants could hardly fight their 
way through them; according to the latest report 
they were shipping them at the rate of 500 per 
diem, and they are probably still hard at work. 
At League Island they had another shower, almost 
as heavy, though it only lasted a few minutes. “All 
the domiciles of the officers were infested,” says 
the Philadelphia Press; “they (the frogs) paid a 
call at Capt. Clark’s house and swarmed in count- 
less numbers around the commandant’s office, 
completely carpeting the walks and steps. One 
of the yard laborers filled several large baskets 
with them.” Some matter-of-fact persons have 
tried to account for these showers by pointing out 
that at about this time of year the frog leaves the 
water, having gone through the usual metamor- 
phosis and absorbed the gills and tail that belong 
to the tadpole. It is well known, they urge, that 
frogs are particularly prevalent after heavy showers 
of rain. What reason is there then, for supposing 
that when they appear they must needs have been 
carried by high winds from some other place? 
Since they must have come from somewhere to 
start with, why should they not have come from 
the ponds in the neighborhood of the spot where 
they were found? This, however, is begging the 
question, and it is notable that the only argument 
employed by these skeptics is that no one has ever 
seen a frogcloud or witnessed its descent upon the 
earth. 

Another hot weather phenomenon of great popu- 
larity is the explosive reptile or amphibian. Last 
year a quarryman struck a snake, whereupon it 
burst with a loud report and blew his head off. 
This year—only a week ago—we saw an account 
of a boy who struck a frog, which likewise exploded 
in the most surprising manner, killing its tormentor 
and itself at the same moment. The obvious ex- 
planation was that the frog had mistaken a dyna- 
mite cartridge for a slug and swallowed it before 
it discovered the unfortunate error. It is only 
fair to add that the supposed father of the boy 
has since declared that he never heard of his son’s 
tragic fate until he saw an account of it in the 
papers; that he did not know, in fact, that he had 
a son. The neighbors, too, say that they know 
nothing of the explosive frog. Let the skeptics 
make what they will of it. 

Another remarkable animal has just been dis- 
covered in Southampton. This is a horse that 
inadvertently swallowed the sum of $230 the other 
day. A few days later, according to its owner, 
it had a bad fit of coughing and expectorated 
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which were still in a perfect state 
But one of the most remarkable 
A negro 


the bills, 
of preservation. 
stories of all comes from Suffolk, Va. 
seeking shingle timber set out for Dismal Swamp, 
which lies about twelve miles from that town, and 
overcome by fatigue and hunger sat down under a 
juniper tree and partook of a frugal meal of sar- 


dines and beer. Some time later, according to a 
despatch in the Baltimore Sun, two men arrived 
and found him dead, with the tail of a snake hang- 
ing out of his mouth. “It was a hard pull,” we are 
told, “for two men to extract the reptile, which 
was killed with a club.” The theory is that the 
snake “was attracted by the sardines,” and evi- 
dently disappointed at finding none left in the box, 
decided to look for them in the unfortunate man’s 
inward parts. 

This wonderful sardine-eating reptile reminds us 
of the man-eaters of Ireland. The man-eater is 
known to naturalists as “Lacerta vivipara,” and is 
not so terrible in outward appearance as its name 
would imply. In England it is called the common 
lizard. It measures generally about four inches in 
length and very seldom feeds on men. Some phil- 
ologists of the Trench school have tried to account 
for the formidable name by describing it as a cor- 
ruption of monintor, a kind of alligator to which 
it bears a close resemblance, inasmuch as it has 
four legs and a tail. The name, however, is in 
reality due to a certain complication of ideas that 
can be thoroughly understood only by the Irish 
mind. Among the peasants there is a tradition 
that if a man ventures to approach this lizard with 
open mouth it will straightway jump down his 
throat. Hence the man eats the lizard and it fol- 
lows that the lizard is a man-eater. 


The Catholic Standard and 
Times is to be credited with 
a clever and pointed characterization of the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court in the insular 
cases: 

The Constitution follows the flag, it appears 
from the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Puerto Rico tariff cases, but much in the same way 
as the Irish beggar-woman’s benediction: “May 
the blessing of God forever follow your honor— 
and” (not eliciting any pecuniary response from the 
object of her words)—“and never overtake you.” 


At a Distance 





Seven thousand Pullman 
porters, organized into a 
union, appeal to the public for greater generosity 
in the matter of tips. With what the Chicago 
Tribune calls a surprising misunderstanding of 
human nature, the porters in their pronunciamento 
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make public the fact that the average sleeping- 
car tip has within the last few years fallen from 
twenty-five to ten, or at most, fifteen cents. The 
Tribune remarks: 


In taking the public into their confidence as to 
the average remuneration they receive from pas- 
sengers the porters have killed their gilded oppor- 
tunity. Asa matter of fact, the ordinary man does 
not feel that the service he receives from the Pull- 
man porter in any way justifies the conventional 
quarter, but a great many men have gone on 
tipping with the customary 25 cents, simply from 
the feeling that he would look mean in the eyes of 
the recipient of the fee or his fellow passengers if 
he tendered a smaller coin, but 10 cents is enough 
for a shine and a brush anywhere. Now that the 
porters have assured the public that 10 cents is 
their average fee, the traveling public will avail 
itself, in all probability, of the information tend- 
ered, and feel that it is adjusting its tip more fairly 
to the service rendered. 


The appeal of the porters to the Pullman Com- 
pany for higher wages receives the greater sym- 
pathy from the public. The sleeping-car rate is 
high enough to pay for the services of one good 
man in the porter’s position. The Pullman Com- 


_ pany, which has made millions from the traveling 


public of America, has no right to expect the pub- 
lic to pay for the service which the company is 
supposed to furnish. Reasonable living wages 
and no tips should be the rule of the sleeping-cars. 
On the general subject of tipping the Chicago 
Record-Herald is provoked to say: 


Every American of the normal type has a dislike 
and a contempt for the system which no foreigner 
can understand except after a long residence in 
this country. It is our natural disposition not to 
demand servility of any man and to recognize that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, which should be 
at a fixed price. The squirming scheme, with its 
trivial waste of labor upon little nothings, its per- 
sonal degradations, its evasions of just obligations 
by employers, who try to get the wages for their 
help out of the charities of the general public, is 
repugnant to the training of all but the smallest 
fraction of born Americans. Most of our people 
are made intensely uncomfortable by it even after 
years of partial submission, and if there is to be 
any general revolt they will be found in the front 
ranks of the insurgents. 

Upon which the New York Times thus com- 
ments: 

That is an accurate description of tipping as it 
impresses a civilized white man whose ancestors 
for several generations back have been neither 
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slaves nor serfs. One of the not too numerous joys 
of getting into the backwoods regions of the coun- 
try is due to the fact that there this wretched 
custom has never penetrated, and workers, how- 
ever lowly—they are never “humble” in the back- 
woods—accept as a right, and not as a favor, the 
pavment for such services, personal and other, as 
they are willing to render. The infection is spread- 
ing, however, and probably enough the places now 
immune will be exactly those in which it will linger 
after it has been driven out of the big American 
cities—if that happy day ever arrives. Reform 
must come from the tip-givers. They are a pretty 
bad lot, but they are better than the tip-takers, 
and their interests are more directly, though by 
no means so seriously, involved in the abolition of 
the despicable little evil. 





The method which was fol- 
lowed in the distribution of 
the Oklahoma lands has been generally com- 
mended as fairer than the wild rush by which 
the Territory was first opened to settlement. The 
Springfield Republican points out, however, that 
the lottery plan could be improved by adopting 
certain details of the New Zealand system, from 
which the general scheme was undoubtedly 
copied. 

The first feature of the New Zealand system 
to which the Republican calls attention is that 
land-seekers are required to make choice of a 
particular farm and then the drawing is con- 
fined to applicants for the same holding. That is, 
in New Zealand, the selection of lots precedes the 
drawing. This arrangement minimizes the ele- 
ment of chance in the distributions and seems 
preferable to the method of allowing the suc- 
cessful candidates to choose their farms after the 
drawing, as in Oklahoma. Another part of the 
New Zealand system which the Republican finds 
commendable is the careful examination of ap- 
plicants by a government board, with a view to 
shutting out speculators and other undeserving 
persons. In passing upon applications, this board 
always gives preference to landless persons. In 
the Oklahoma allotment, on the other hand, no 
effort was made to discriminate between ap- 
plicants. 

It seems to the Boston Evening Transcript that 
these two features of the New Zealand system, 
excellent as they are, could hardly be applied 
successfully in this country. Says the Transcript: 


The extent of the territory and the size of the 
population create difficulties here which are not 
met in New Zealand. The latter country contains 
only 104,032 square miles of territory and has a 
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population of less than 800,000. It is compara- 
tively easy in New Zealand for land-seekers to 
explore territory opened for settlement and select 
farms. But in the United States, this would be in 
many cases impracticable. Moreover it would be 
well-nigh impossible in this country for the govern- 
ment to make such a minute investigation of all 
applications as is required in New Zealand. The 
difference in conditions between the two countries 
throws obstacles in the way of adopting New Zea- 
land methods in the United States. 

The New Zealand Government aims, 
more, in its public land policy, to keep the owner- 
ship of the land in the hands of the state. The 
land is not given outright to settlers, but is leased 
for a term of 999 years. The holder is not allowed 
to sell his land without the consent of the Govern- 
ment, and is subjected to many restrictions regard- 
ing its use. Obviously such an arrangement as 
this, involving as it does land nationalization, 
would not find favor under present conditions in 
this country. But it has one advantage which the 
land policy of the United States does not possess; 
it brings to the Government some revenue from 
the public domain. 

The public domain of the United States has been 
a source of expenditure instead of revenue to the 
Government. Large sums have been expended in 
purchasing titles, and comparatively little has been 
received from sales. The best part of the public 
lands has been given away to individuals and cor- 
porations. This policy of free distribution was 
based upon the idea that the Government should 
aim to get the land into the hands of settlers 
as rapidly as possible, and in this way promote the 
development of the country. This end has certainly 
been attained. But it may be questioned whether 
the growth of the West would not have been more 
normal if the Government had adopted a more con- 
servative course in disposing of the public lands. 
The hasty and indiscriminate distribution of these 
lands has often benefited speculators and adven- 
turers rather than bona fide settlers. The Gov- 
ernment can no longer find justification for this 
prodigal policy in any necessity of attracting set- 
tlers to the western land at any cost. At the 
present time no valid reason exists for continuing 
the system of gratuitous allotment. The remain- 
der of the public domain should be disposed of by 
some method of sale. This patrimony of the people 
ought to be administered in a way that will bring 
financial returns to the nation, and not simply give 
prizes to a few lucky individuals who do nothing 
whatever in return for the land which they acquire. 
There is no excuse for more Oklahoma rushes or 


land lotteries. 


further- 
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The Larger Politics: 


South America has suddenly 
War in South America 
of international magnitude. The partisan sources 
of the news and the censorship exercised over 
it keep the situation largely a mystery. The 
likelihood is that the present troubles are the 
outcome of a coalition between President Castro 
of Venezuela, President Alfaro of Ecuador and 
General Uribe-Uribe, the Colombian insurgent 
leader, for the purpose of reuniting the three re- 
publics which between 1824 and 1830 formed 
“Great Colombia.” The chief obstacle is the 
existing conservative government in Colombia; 
to overthrow this would appear the initial pur- 
pose of the Liberal triumvirate. The govern- 
ment of Colombia has apparently struck first by 
invading Venezuelian territory. War is un- 
doubtedly on. 
- The United States has a treaty with Colombia 
by which we agree to defend her sovereignty in 
Panama, and warships have been ordered to the 
Isthmus. The London Spectator of August 17th 
declares that “American interference will have 
grave results,” and the London Saturday Review 
of the same date says: 


The time will come when the outrageous Monroe 
doctrine will produce a deadlock between the 
European and American Governments. Neither 
Germany, Spain, France nor Great Britain will sur- 
render legitimate claims to expansion in South 
America. 


The Eastern question enters 
upon no new phases, though 
appreciation of its far-reaching gravity is aug- 
mented, and the politicians and strategists of di- 
plomacy exhaust their ingenuity in torturing 
hints of the future out of present conditions. The 
next issue of Current Literature will present a 
resumé of recent opinion on the subject, with ex- 
cerpts from the more important articles discuss- 
ing it. 

Count von Waldersee has returned; probably 
alone by reason of the death of the Empress 
Frederick his arrival was not made the occasion 
of a significant reception by the German govern- 
ment. The Japan Weekly Mail (Yokohama), an 
English publication, though on the spot, evinces 
the same determination that the London press 
persists in—not to see the meaning of German 
activities in the East. 

It is not necessary to share the full astonish- 
ment of English newspapers because Germany in- 
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tends to retain a battalion of troops in Shanghai. 
If such a’ measure were destined to have a per- 
manent character, there would be good reason to 
regard it with profound astonishment, for Ger- 
many’s share in China’s foreign trade being an in- 
significant fraction compared with that of Great 
Britain, and not being even a moiety of the share 
of either Japan or the United States, the idea that, 
unasked, she should assume the task of guarding 
the principal commercial emporium of China would 
be almost farcical. We cannot for an instant 
imagine that she has any such design. If, then, she 
proposes not to remove her troops from Shanghai, 
it must be merely because she deems it advisable 
to have them within easy reach pending the final 
settlement of the peace problem. The one objec- 
tionable feature of the incident is that such a step 
should be taken without reference to the powers 
with whom she has hitherto been working in ac- 
cord. That is not only difficult to understand, but 
also shows an undoubted want of courtesy toward 
those powers in general and Great Britain in par- 
ticular. 

Whatever German newspapers may assert to the 
contrary, the whole world has hitherto agreed to 
regard the Yangtsze valley as Great Britain’s 
sphere of influence in China. England has not at- 
tempted, indeed, to claim for herself any special 
privileges there, as Germany has done in Shantung. 
But that is not because England abrogates her title 
to have a dominant voice in the region where her 
chief markets lie and where her nationals have 
built up a trade in which Germany possesses only 
a very petty part. It is because England adopts 
the policy of the open door in fact as well as in 
theory, and because it has never been her habit to 
assert on behalf of her own national rights which 
she denies to others. The fact stands unquestioned, 
however, that she is paramount in the Yangtsze 
valley, and any power stepping in there without 
consulting her exhibits “insouciance” that verges 
closely upon unfriendliness. Germany, however, 
has not shown herself by any means unfriendly to 
England in recent times—not official Germany, at 
any rate, whatever may be said of the German 
nation—and it is extremely improbable that she 
should change her attitude now under circum- 
stances not constituting any valid reason for 
change. 

Count von Waldersee’s visit to Japan has proved 
a very pleasant incident, and we cannot doubt that 
the field marshal will carry away kindly reminis- 
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cences of a country where he was treated so hos- 
pitably. 

The Nichi Nichi says that the field marshal 
must recognize the universally friendly sentiment 
of the Japanese nation toward him; a sentiment due 
to the fact that he is one of the industrious chiefs 
of an army which Japan has taken for a model, and 
inspired also by a desire to show recognition of his 
having commanded the Japanese forces in China 
and of his fame as a soldier. 





The Propaganda of ‘' Civ- Mr. 3, R. MacDonald is 

ilization”’ known at home (he lives in 
London and is, or at least a short while ago was, 
a member of the County Council) as one of the 
most’ thoughtful, if one of the least reticent, of 
those who speculate upon the course of current 
events. He visited America two years ago; the 
burden of his prophecy then was that whether or 
not the extension of the white man’s rule over 
tropical populations elevated them, it at all events 
inevitably lowered our own standards. “It may 
have been necessary to kill the wounded at Khar- 
toum’—so ran Mr. MacDonald’s thought—“but, 
that done, English humanity could never again 
be as before.” For that sort of thing, naturally, 
Mr. MacDonald then had here few convinced 
listeners. 

There can be no doubt, however, that now 
that the sobering responsibilities of colonial ad- 
ministration are upon us, we should do well to 
attend to some considerations which this same 
Mr. MacDonald has recently expressed in an ad- 
dress before the West London Ethical Society. 
These may perhaps be outlined by the following 
brief excerpts: 

The distinction so often made between dilating 
and barbarism is mistaken in so far as it assumes 
that barbarism is a state of unmade or chaotic 
nature, a state unillumined by reason, a state of 
brutishness characterized by an absence of wise 
adaptation of institutions to a desirable end. The 
lowest barbarian has his civilization. He may be a 
child, but he is a child with a social inheritance. 
He is not a thing to bend at will. His resistance 
to civilization, as we understand it, is not simply 
that he does not understand it, but that he has a 
civilization of his own which he does understand. 

‘Consequently, the first important fact which the 
propagandist of civilization has to keep in mind is, 
that each grade in social and political development 
has its own civilization, and that his influence must 
be directed not “de novo” but on lines already de- 
termined by tribal experience. 

His next discovery is equally important. It is not 
only that there are different kinds of civilization, but 


that every civilization has some political, social or 
ethical excellence which in that respect may place 
it superior to the propagandist’s civilization itself. 

The inhumanity of the Chinese, not being the in- 
humanity of the citizens of London, Paris, Berlin or 
New York, can always be recited to arouse crowds 
in those cities to a righteous horror of the “heathen 
Chinee”—just as the western civilizations can be de- 
scribed in Pekin from the point of view of the cul- 
tured Chinamen, and be made the starting point of 
view of a Boxer movement. We abhor the torture 
of human beings in which the sentiment of the 
Middle Ages reveled, but the half stifled moan of 
humanity bending under a daily load, the quiet suf- 
ferings, the weeping in the closets, are still regarded 
as something which should not disturb our serenity. 
We have controlled our eyes, we have not opened 
our hearts. A massacre of Hindoos after the man- 
ner of the Armenian atrocities would be impossible 
in our Indian Empire, but an Indian famine touches 
the consciences of but a very few of us. Some 
peoples less civilized than we are, still indulge the 
eye, but are controlled more by the heart. The 
Armenian who said that he preferred an occasional 
Turkish massacre to a never ending Russian 
tyranny expressed this point. 

In the long run, we can do more for Africa by 
civilizing the east end of London than by putting 
an end forever to the iniquities of the Khalifa in 
the Soudan. It is easy to fight battles, to vote 
millions, to sacrifice thousands of lives, to wel- 
come the victors home. By such means we can 
see peace come to smile on the earth as we see the 
sun struggling through the frost hazes of winter. 
But the peace is as deceptive as the winter sun- 
shine. In dealing with the products of the inner- 
most nature of man, it would be well if we remem- 
bered that the life of a generation is but a span, that 
the life of a people is from the fathomless past to 
the fathomless future and that all the changes which 
count, grow slowly in the mysterious silence of 
things. Man seizes nature by violence and chains 
her to his will, and in his vanity proclaims that he 
has conquered, that he rules. Even as he proclaims 
his power its foundations quiver with the shock that 
is ultimately to undermine them. Nature rules. 
She is slow to wrath and long-suffering. She al- 
lows man to indulge in vanity. But she rules; and 
so thorough in her work is she, that she grinds to 
dust the very tombstone which is the last record of 
the existence of him who proclaimed himself her 
king. So with the life of peoples. It is not to be 
changed by our proclamations, by force. Our con- 
quests, our protectorates, our imposed civilizations 
are but oil we pour on deep and troubled waters. 
In the hidden depths below flow the currents and 
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the tides that move the waters, and the surface 
calms make no difference. Down into those hidden 
depths we must go if the work we are doing in the 
name of civilization is to add one atom to the per- 
manent good of human effort. 





The Governor-General of 
Cuba, Major-General Wood, 
has expressed himself pretty freely concerning 
Cuban affairs, in an interview given Mr. Edward 
Marshall for the Outlook. General Wood takes 
a most hopeful view of the future of the island; 
he deems it impossible that a land dowered with 
resources so vast and splendid, and inhabited by a 
people so intelligent, should under conditions of 
peace and settled government be otherwise than 
prosperous. 


To Major-General Leonard Wood, Governor- 
General of Cuba, the situation in that island seems 
simple. Whatever its political future may be, he 
feels certain that it will be calm and conservative. 
He has no fear for Cuba in the days to come; he 
has great confidence in its people. He has knowl- 
edge of its great resources. 

I talked with him yesterday in the same old 
palace where Weyler and Blanco once held the 
fort. His power in Cuba to-day is almost as great 
as theirs used to be. He does not, however, use 
it as they used theirs. The one effort of his admin- 
istration has been to adapt American methods to 
Latin requirements, and he has done it well. It 
has been a difficult task, and there are, very likely, 
details in which he has not been wholly success- 
ful; but in the main he has accomplished with sur- 
prising ability that which he set out to do. 

He believes in all of the island of Cuba. He be- 
lieves in the majority of the people who live in it. 
The majority of the people who live in it believe in 
him. What he has already succeeded in doing with 
the island plainly shows that his belief in it is 
justified by facts. 

Poor Porto Rico accounts for nearly all her 
shortcomings by the fact that she was stricken by 
a hurricane There is no prosperity’ within her 
shores, and this one great. disaster is the good ex- 
cuse she makes for it. Cuba is unquestionably 
at last becoming prosperous, although her disaster 
of the war was infinitely more devastating than 
Porto Rico’s cyclone. The marvel of her rise 
from her own ashes is largely due to Leonard 
Wood. He said to me: 

“The so-called Cuban problem will solve itself. 
We have done those things which we have had to 
do here as intelligently as we knew how; but not all 
the intelligence which has been displayed has been 
our own. American writers have written as if we 


General Wood on Cuban 
Resources 


had planted brains in virgin soil when we entered 
into Cuba, as if the first bright flicker of honesty 
had lighted up the island when our flag went up, 
as if intelligence had been unknown there before we 
brought it with us. All this is wrong. 

“After the war was over Cuba was of course prac- 
tically in a state of chaos. A man may be ill with- 
out being an idiot, and when he is ill he requires the 
services of a physician, and perhaps of nurses; he 
may even become completely helpless for a time 
without reflecting on his normal ability to care for 
himself and work for others. So it was with 
Cuba. Torn and racked by war, disorganized, dis- 
mayed, disheartened by years of conflict—she was 
ill when, by the act of the American occupation, we 
came to help her. It would be folly to say that she 
is wholly recovered. There are many lingering 
effects of the trouble through which she has passed, 
but with her increasing health she wili throw them 
off as easily as we threw off those which followed 
our War of the Rebellion. 

“T feel no more concerned about the future of 
this island than I feel about the future of my native 
State. Its resources are so vast and splendid that 
prosperity is sure to come. Its merchants and 
planters are intelligent and energetic, and under the 
conditions of peace and industry which have come 
to them since the war they will hasten the advance 
of that prosperity. 

“IT do not care to discuss thé politics of Cuba. 
There are good and bad in Cuban politics as there 
are good and bad in the politics of every country. 
When people cry out that there are dishonest men 
in politics in Cuba I wonder if they ever recall 
to mind the fact that there have been dishonest 
men in politics at home. So much for politics. 

“Take Cuba, province by province. What State 
in our cwn land shows a greater variety or a 
greater wealth of possibilities? 

“Santiago province perhaps offers the greatest 
opportunity of development in mines, in coffee, in 
cacao. In this one province alone there are im- 
mense undeveloped areas of the finest sugar-land, 
and enough magnificent land unplanted to equal 
the present total output of the island. Fine forests 
of valuable timber, consisting largely of splendid 
native hard woods, including much mahogany, 
have never know the ax and are only wait- 
ing for development to become a_ great 
source of wealth. But Santiago’s greatest riches 
are mineral; its vasts deposits of oxide of man- 
ganese and high-grade iron-ore are as rich as any 
in the world. There are mountains almost made 
of iron which will run.sixty per cent. to the ton 
when smelted. Less is known about copper in the 
province, but I know enough to freely state that 
enormous deposits exist there. Besides this, San- 
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tiago province in general is good farming land and 
offers magnificent agricultural opportunities te 
settlers. It cannot be said that any part of Cuba 
has been thoroughly developed; indeed, the island 
may be called a brand-new country. Of all the 
provinces Santiago probably holds the most of this 
undeveloped wealth, its greatest resources being 
mineral. 

“Puerto Principe is a good cattle country. There 
is also much fine timber standing in its southern 
part, and much entirely undeveloped wealth in the 
way of copper and iron ores. Asphalt is another 
source of riches in this province. Much of this 
asphalt is so fine that it is used not for paving but 
for the manufacture of varnishes. The asphalt has 
not yet been tried for paving, but will be in Havana. 
Tremendous deposits of asphalt, indeed, exist in 
many parts of the island, and there are probably 
many which have not been discovered. There are 
parts of Cuba, small as the island is, which have 
not even been prospected. As a matter of fact 


there is actually room on this island for the ex- 
plorer, and many surprises lie in wait for coming 
generations. 

“The eastern end of Santa Clara province is made 
up of rich tobacco, coffee, and grazing country. 


The middle of the province and its western end 
consist of fine sugar-lands. Much of this province 
is entirely undeveloped. 

“Matanzas and Havana provinces are sugar- 
lands with splendid tobacco-plantations in western 
Havana. I need make no comment on the quality 
of these tobacco lands. Havana cigars and Cuban 
tobacco are known and worshiped from one end 
of the smoking world to the other. Havana comes 
nearer to being fully developed than any other 
province. 

“The province of Pinar del Rio is very largely 
undeveloped. Its riches consist principally at pres- 
ent of fine tobacco land, and probably much of the 
undeveloped country may in the future be success- 
fully used for sugar culture. 

“Even the little Isle of Pines holds millions of 
dollars of undeveloped wealth in the way of marble 
and iron. Its timber has been pretty well cut, 
merely because its small size and the fact that ves- 
sels could easily reach it made transportation com- 
paratively easy. Between the Isle of Pines and the 
mainland are famous sponge fisheries, and on the 
island in many places are fine mineral springs, 
which, when investigated, will doubtless prove to be 
of great medicinal value. This makes it possible 
that the island will some day become an impor- 
tant health resort, although -that of course is still 
a long way off. 

“Where else in so comparatively small an area 
within such easy access of the markets of the 
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world can any such range of undeveloped wealth 
be found. I have the most unbounded faith in 
Cuba. If I were a millionaire looking for invest- 
ment I certainly should bring my money here, 
knowing what I know of Cuba’s ‘dormant wealth.’ ” 


The Revision of Porto Rico The problem of government 

Laws for Porto Rico is unique. 
The treatment thus far accorded that island, both 
in the law devised by the last Congress for the 
administration of its affairs and the adjudications 
placed upon the question of its relation to the 
home government, have not argued the happiest, 
nor does the resignation and return of the first 
Governor-General indicate much progress as yet 
toward settled affairs. If, however, the Com- 
mission appointed to revise and compile the laws 
of Porto Rico is as wise as the expressed ideas 
of Mr. L. S. Rowe, one of its members, lead one 
to hope, what is perhaps the most delicate phase 
of the problem will be happily solved. In the 
Forum, Mr. Rowe says: 

The Spanish civilization, with its highly organized . 
political and administrative system, and its carefully 
developed and complex codes, was, in form at least. 
extended to the West Indian possessions. We 
therefore meet a population accustomed to a sys- 
tem of law quite as carefully worked out as our 
own, although in parts constructed on a different 
basis. As far as the private law is concerned, the 
traditions have been formed and are as definite as 
those of Spain itself. It is out of the question, 
therefore, to sweep away at one fell blow the en- 
tire structure. Such a policy would throw the in- 
stitutional life of the people into a state of con- 
fusion, and inevitably lead to anarchy and disinte- 
gration. We must not make an Alsace-Lorraine of 
Porto Rico. Americanization must take place 
gradually, and foster rather than destroy the spirit 
of legality, guiding it into new channels and de- 
veloping it in directions neglected by the Spanish 
system. The first step necessary to bring the 
island closer to us in political thought and feeling 
is the thorough revision of the public law. This can 
be done all the more readily because of the policy, 
consistently pursued by Spain, of discouraging ac- 
tive participation in public affairs by the native pop- 
ulation. Throughout the history of Spanish dom- 
ination, the Porto Rican element was classed as 
“second class Spaniards.” The highly centralized 
form of government which prevailed enabled the 
Spanish government to place its own agents in 
every position of importance, whether in the 
provinces or in the municipalities. For the Amer- 
ican government this is at once an advantage and a 
drawback. It is an advantage, because it clears the 
way for new institutions, more distinctly American 








































































in character. It is a drawback, because of the re- 
sulting lack of political training. 

A large body of jurists, who had received their 
training in foreign countries—namely, in Germany 
and France—began the revision of the antiquated 
system which was based on the “Siete Partidos.” 
The series of complications, of which the civil and 
commercial codes and the mortgage law are the 
most important, gave a new basis to the legal sys- 
tem of the mother country. Both Cuba and Porto 
Rico received the benefit of these changes, and we 
thus find a body of civil law which, in some respects, 
is superior to both the French and German systems. 
The most important problem which the revision of 
the civil and commercial codes presents is to sim- 
plify the system in certain parts, and to eliminate 
those institutions which have been imported from 
France and Germany, but which have failed to take 
root. 

On the other hand, the existing criminal code 
requires the most thorough revision. Its more 
primitive character is explained by the fact that it 
was never subjected to the tests of the more mod- 
ern penal codes, as is shown in the failure ade- 
quately to protect personal rights and in the 
tendency to punish offenses against property with 
undue severity. It fails, furthermore, to make prop- 
er use of a system of fines, confining itself almost 
exclusively to the penalty of imprisonment. The 
grading of punishment is, furthermore, far removed 
from our modern standards of right and wrong, 
and will have to undergo thorough revision. 

The codes of civil and criminal procedure will 
require simplification, in order to make their opera- 
tion less cumbersome and more rapid. Here the 
simplicity of procedure which characterizes some 
of our Western States’ codes can readily be intro- 
duced without violating any settled traditions. In 
fact, the adaptation of the Spanish to the American 
system of private law can be best begun through 
the codes of procedure. 

While, at first glance, the possibility of recon- 
ciling the American and Spanish systems seems re- 
mote, a close study of both will show that such a 
blending is by no means impossible. In fact, it is 
a combination which must be made, if we are to 
meet the obligations forced upon us by the admin- 
istration of our new possessions. It is true that 
the questions presented are new to us and, in the 
form they have taken, find no parallel in the history 
of modern Europe. American rule means orderly 
development rather than oppression, and must, 
therefore, effect a gradual combination of the two 
systems of law rather than a violent substitution of 
one for the other. The latter policy would arouse 
a form of opposition which would thwart every 
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effort to Americanize the island. We must grad- 
ually accustom ourselves to the thought that the 
“American system” does not necessarily mean 
either the English common law or the extreme 
form of decentralized government to which we have 
hitherto been accustomed. In fact, the lessons 
which our new possessions are teaching us will 
broaden our view of political and legal systems, 
and prepare us for the larger obligations which our 
position in the Western Hemisphere has forced 
upon us. The more thorough comprehension of 
the strength and weakness of Spanish-American 
institutions, which must come in the close contact 
with the practical questions of law agd government 
in Porto Rico, may prepare the way for that closer 
relationship with the South American republics 
which the logic of our present situation demands. 
The feeling of distrust which has existed will dis- 
appear, when it is clearly seen that there is nothing 
in the two civilizations to prevent the fullest co- 
operation. If, on the other hand, we deal. harshly 
with Porto Rico, the feeling of distrust, of which 
there were symptoms during and after the recent 
war, will turn into fear and hatred; and the Monroe 
Doctrine, instead of being a permanent basis for 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all na- 
tions, will become a byword for aggression and 
misrule. 





The French Navy and Eng- Typical of more conservative 

land French opinion—which since 
the Fashoda incident has concerned itself as much 
with the relations between the Republic and 
England as with those between France and Ger- 
many, and which has lately been agitated over 
English naval operations in the Channel—is an 
article by André Méril in L’Eclair. 

Dispatches of recent date stated a surprising 
fact concerning French submarine boats. The 
Morse, a vessel of that class, was ordered, accord- 
ing to said dispatches, to leave Cherbourg, the 
only French military post on the English Channel, 
proceed to Havre and plant a torpedo on the 
Cocyte, a cruiser entrusted with the defense of the 
“Estuaire” or entrance of the river Seine. It 
was said that the Morse, built like the Gustave 
Zédé, another submarine boat, accomplished this 
mission without trouble. A report which reaches 
L’Eclair is to the effect that the Morse could not 
accomplish this mission. It reached Havre, but 


no torpedoing was done. The report referred to 
was written by French Admiral Fournier, who is- 
sued the order to torpedo the Cocyte. The facts 
are these: The Morse (an American name, by the 
way) left Cherbourg at 3 p. m., traveling on the 
surface and protected as usual by a cruiser, the 
Buffle. The speed never exceeded seven knots (12 
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kilometers). The distance from Cherbourg to Ha- 
vre is 72 marine miles. Within eight miles from 
Havre, as soon as the presence of the Buffle was 
discovered through the searchlights of the Cocyte, 
the Morse dived and made the attempt to plant 
the torpedo. It did not succeed. 

Yet England is anxiously watching the progress 
of submarine boats in France and the tension be- 
tween the two countries is quite great, although 
there is some tendency of late toward relaxation. 

There is an amelioration of dealings between 
London and Paris. All told, the causes of this 
amelioration are very numerous. In the first 
place the British have understood that it would be 
bad taste to prolong their crisis of jingoism. If 
we had severely dealt with them when they were 
defeated in the Transvaal they could have retaliated 
during the Dreyfus case. Therefore it was tit for 
tat. Besides it would have been foolish to keep 
the two countries at daggers’ points, at the risk of 
ruining immense commercial transactions between 
ourselves. It would have proven disastrous for 
France as well as for England. Therefore it was 
urgent to react, and I am glad to state that this 
reaction has taken place. 

So far our political relations are satisfactory. 
The British have seen that in China the French 
were not trying to deceive anyone, but at the 
same time that we were determined to protect our 
interests. 

In regard to Morocco they have admitted our 
rights; they understand that the “statu quo” gives 
us the privilege of controlling this part of the 
North African dominion, consequently we cannot 
stand conspiracies against our legitimate claims 
near the Sultan. 

All told, the Morocco mission in London, not- 
withstanding what has been printed by the British 
press, has conclusively declared that it has signed 
no treaty with Great Britain. The cabinet of St. 
James has wisely seen that it would be dangerous 
to antagonize us under the guise of the Morocco 
interests. 

“En résumé,” the political situation between 
England and France is rather satisfactory, and, un- 
less something happens, cordial or at least pacific 
relations between the two countries will be con- 
cluded. 

They are talking a good deal in London about 
our submarine boats. Notwithstanding what the 
British say, these boats are their nightmare. A 
Frenchman who understands the English people 
pretty well, told me: To comprehend to what 
extent our submarine boats bother and disturb 
the equanimity of the British, you must know that 
the opera glass of every Englishman is always 
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focused on our navy. It is our navy that he fears. 
Sincerely it is my opinion that England believes 
that the seas belong to her and that all the coaling 
stations of the world are her own _ property. 
Imagine then how obnoxious to the British is the 
idea of a nation like France using new weapons 
like submarine boats, destroying at the same time 
all conceptions of actual warfare on the high seas. 
Besides, they know in England what our navy 
officers will do with these pigmies of the ocean 
which require so much skill, audacity, bravery, and 


even heroism. 





An English History of the In a way reciprocal of this 
French Presidency French view of English af- 
fairs a late article in the (London) Spectator on 
the history of the French Presidency, may be 
read with interest. It is history, fast enough, 
succinct and well-told, and by the way affords a 
curious commentary on the last exclamations of 
the late Prince Imperial as these are now re- 
ported by Quentin-Bauchard. (See page 275.) 


The French Presidency has had a very curious 
and unexpected development which is well worth 
the attention of Constitution-mongers. It was fully 
intended when the office was originally established 
in 1871 that the President of the Republic should 
have the powers of a Continental Monarch, should 
possess a general initiative, and should act upon 
the two Chambers as a guiding and restraining 
influence. He chooses the Ministers, and they are 
responsible to him; he is supreme head of the 
Army, and though he has no veto, and no power of 
dissolving without the consent of the Senate, he 
can remonstrate with the Chambers in a Message, 
which, if he possessed the ear of the electors, would 
be more effective than any Premier’s speech. The 
world, mindful of the history of France and of the 
instinct of Frenchmen for believing in persons 
rather than institutions, thought that the President 
would be, if not the real ruler, at least the most 
important person in the Republic. It turned out 
otherwise. M. Thiers, it is true, supported as he 
was by the confidence of Europe, as well as by his 
own genius, was nearly a Monarch; and had Mar- 
shal MacMahon been a sincere Republican, or even 
a little more confident in his own capacity for 
statesmanship, he might have consolidated the 
Presidency, and left it as strong as the rival insti- 
tution in the United States. M. Grévy, however, 
who succeeded him, was only a selfish lawyer who 
thought that men could be “managed” but not 
controlled, and that the first condition of popular- 
ity in a President was self-effacement. When it 
became necessary to remove him, he being too like 
a mean kind of Eli, the Chamber discovered that 
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although removal was not contemplated by the 
Constitution, that document gave them one irre- 
sistible weapon. The majority of Deputies could 
compel the Ministry to resign, and repeat the pro- 
cess until the machine being brought to a deadlock, 
the President must either depart or strike a “coup 
d'état.” They used this power, M. Grévy re- 
signed, and from that moment the President be- 
came a constitutional Monarch, who could indeed 
choose Ministers, but could choose only such Min- 
isters as the Chamber was ready to support. It 
was impossible to maintain them against the 
Chamber, and the Chamber, inclined like all Con- 
tinental Chambers to make its power felt, dis- 
missed Ministers on the smallest provocation, until 
a Cabinet which has lived two years is considered 
to have displayed unaccountable and unprecedented 
vitality. 

After the fall of M. Grévy the degradation of 
the Presidency (or should we rather say the impris- 
onment of the Presidency in political etiquettes?) 
went on apace. M. Carnot, from whom great 
things were expected, chiefly because of his name, 
took a strictly constitutional view—in the English 
sense—of his position, and when, in June, 1894, he 
was assassinated, he was succeeded by a man with 
a weakness which, we would fain believe, is in 
England rather uncommon. Upright, thoughtful, 
and patriotic, M. Casimir-Périer was still pos- 
sessed by a certain form of egoism. His preoccu- 
pation under all circumstances was his personal 
dignity. He would have faced bullets without 
trembling, but slights, not to say insults, made 
his life a burden to him. His Ministers, says the 
correspondent of the Times who also reported the 
facts at the time, detected his weakness of tem- 
perament, and as each of them hoped for the suc- 
cession they strove by studied slights, all of the 
same kind, to drive him to resignation. It took 
them six months to succeed, but they succeeded. 
M. Hanotaux concealed important telegrams from 
the President, and when interrogated replied that 
they were confidential; while General Mercier, 
when asked why he had moved eighty thousand 
troops nearer to the frontier, answered, with 
exquisite insolence, “These are Army affairs, not 
civilian matters.” M. Périer could have sent both 
their dismissals, and would have been supported, 
but he saw further possibility of injury to his 
“amour propre,” and at once retreated into the 
shelter of private life. His successor was a 
stronger and a more vulgar man. Good-tempered, 
thick-skinned, and utterly unscrupulous, M. Félix 
Faure, who had won his election by the arts of 
Sixtus Quintus, concealing always such ability as 
he had under a mask of “bonhomie,” endeavored 


to restore the power of the Presidency by endless 
conciliations. He mixed with the people, he 
affected in the Dreyfus case to share all their preju- 
dices, he flattered the Army, and he intrigued with 
the Nationalists, always with the hope that some 
crisis would arrive in which he could demand for 
the Presidency more power, and, above all, more 
deference and dignity. Had he been an able man 
he might have succeeded, for Frenchmen who are 
not Royalists still think .a dignified Executive 
indispensable to France; but he was essentially 
only a Lord Mayor as satirists represent that per- 
sonage; he was secretly disturbed by all parties; 
and when, in February, 1899, he died in a way still 
considered inexplicable, the Presidency was so dis- 
credited that it seemed as if the Republic could 
hardly last. The Nationalists, who intended to set 
up either a throne or a dictatorship, looked much 
the strongest party; and diplomatists in particular 
expected either a revolution or a military régime. 
M. Loubet, who succeeded, and who goes straight, 
has lifted the Presidency out of that slough, stead- 
ily supporting a strong and really Republican Min- 
istry; but even he has not raised the great post to 
the height which its builders intended it should 
attain. His character rather than his intellect 
attracts the confidence of the people, and he is the 
referee rather than the ruler or the guide of 
France. He has shown much capacity in choosing 
able men; but nobody expects from his initiative 
a great foreign policy, or a solution of the social 
difficulties which so alarm the statesmen of to-day. 





Italy and The eventuality of the Thir- 
the Papal Princedom teenth Leo’s demise keeps 
prominently in discussion the irrepressible sub- 
ject of the temporal princedom. The Italian 
journals, never very impressive, record now only 
partisan arguments and ex-parte reviews of the 
situation. For “foreign” understanding the 
declaration of Archbishop Ireland made in the 
North American Review is the most forceful re- 
cent deliverance on the subject. 

‘The situation is to-day no less intolerable for 
Italy than it is for the papacy. The court of the 
king is obscured by that of the pope. Rome per- 
sists in being papal, in deriving its life and grandeur 
from the papacy. Throughout the kingdom, 
Italians are divided. The adherents of the pope’s 
temporal power are legion. They are, too, the 
most conservative elements of the population, and 
as they refrain, in obedience to the pope’s order, 
from active participation in national politics, the 
peril daily grows that the socialistic and revolu- 
tionary elements in the country may obtain control 
of public affairs. Through fear of papal claims, 
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the government is compelled to impose on the 
country, much against the country’s deepest wishes, 
the burden of an oppressive militarism, and of an 
unnatural and unhistoric alliance with Austria and 
Prussia. No country could hope for permanent 
peace and prosperity under conditions of this na- 
ture. All Italians realize this, all clamor for 
deliverance of one kind or another. Meanwhile 
the papal cause will necessarily be gaining 
ground for this reason, if for no other, that the 
Italian people are profoundly Catholic, and will re- 
main Catholic in every fibre of their souls, as long 
as they are Italians. And once the heat of political 
passion is cooled, and it is more plainly seen that 
papal independence is a religious, not a political 
matter, the proper solution to the Roman question 
will be given by Italy itself. Time may be required; 
but the papacy has the patience of an eternal in- 
stitution. On higher grounds, however, than a 
consideration of the conditions of Italy do Catho- 
lics rest their hope of a restoration of papal inde- 
pendence. Were the conditions of Italy ever so 
adverse, Catholics are calm and strong in their 
expectations. They have the enduring confidence 
that, whatever the conditions in Italy are to-day, 
or may be to-morrow, those conditions will, in 
Providence’s own good time, be so altered as to 
allow the papacy to regain its rights. Since the 
church is from Christ, and one of its requirements 
for the proper fulfillment of its spiritual mission is 
the civil independence of its head, the present 
“Captivity of Babylon” will not continue; the pope 
will regain his civil princedom. 





Although reports from Rome 
continue to speak of the 
Pope’s excellent health, the feeling undoubtedly 
prevails at the Vatican, that a Conclave of the 
College of Cardinals cannot be far off, and it is 
no secret that candidates for the throne of St. 
Peter are preparing for the election. The New 
York Press has dispatches which affirm that on 
account of the large number of aspirants those 
who are well informed anticipate a dead-lock, and 
the ultimate selection of an outsider who has not 
yet been mentioned. 

Sig. Salvatore Cortesi is of a different opinion. 
While the “foreign”—i. e., the extra-Italian— 
cardinals will probably control the situation, it 
is likely, writes this authority in the International, 
that they. will only decide between the various 
Italian aspirants. 


From the Vatican 


Even with such high ecclesiastical dignitaries as 
the cardinals and in such a body as the Sacred 
College, though generally considered beyond the 
reach of base and mundane passions, political con- 


siderations and likes and dislikes among nations 
have their influences; and it may be taken for 
granted that the cardinals will group themselves 
according to the relations that exist between their 
respective countries. Notwithstanding the present 
perfect health and strong constitution of Leo 
XIII., a Conclave cannot now be far off; and as 
the international situation cannot then be much 


changed from what it now is, it is supposed that. 


the foreign cardinals will divide themselves into 
two groups, one of which will comprise the seven 
French, five Spanish, the Irish, Portuguese, and 
Belgian, and the other the four Austrian, three 
German, and the one English, American, and 
Australian. It is not difficult to understand that 
the first group of fifteen, headed by the French, 
will support the election of an intransigeant can- 
didate, hostile to Italy, and ready to continue 
the francophile policy that was inaugurated and 
followed, with a constancy worthy of a_ better 
return, by Cardinal Rampolla, Papal Secretary of 
State. The other group, the Anglo-German-Amer- 
ican, will give its votes, it is supposed, to a candi- 
date who would inaugurate an attitude of 
moderation, towards Italy, and would put religion 
high above politics. After the death of Pius IX., the 
party favorable to conciliation with the Peninsula 
had their candidate in the person of Cardinal 
Canossa, who belonged to one of the most aristo- 
cratic families of Italy, and was Archbishop of 
Verona. He refused to leave for Rome for the 
Conclave until he had celebrated a solemn funeral 
mass for the repose of the soul of King Victor 
Emanuel II., who had died one month previously. 
However, when the time of voting came, he was 
left almost without supporters, and in the three 
ballots which took place before the choice fell on 
Cardinal Pecci (Leo XIII.), he received only one 
vote, that of Cardinal Amat, who remained faith- 
ful to him until his death one month later. 
Although Leo XIII., as I said before, more than 
any other pontiff since the fourteenth century, 
when the papal court had its seat at Avignon, has 
done his best to balance more evenly the number 
of foreign and Italian cardinals, there seems to be 
no chance for the elevation of any other than an 
Italian to the supreme dignity. This is due to the 
conviction, so deeply rooted in the majority of 
Catholics, that, given the everlasting conflict be- 
tween church and state in the Peninsula over the 
loss of the temporal power by the Papacy, an 
Italian pope is better fitted to represent and 
uphold the rights of the Holy See. Besides, as 
appears evident from the above mentioned division 
among the foreign cardinals, the other countries 
could never agree on a candidate not Italian; so 
diverse and conflicting are the interests involved. 
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The Story of My Capture’ 


By Emit1io AGUINALDO 
we 


Palanan is a little village, of houses built of 
bamboo and thatched with nipa, situated on the 
banks of the river which bears the same name, 
and some six miles distant from the seashore. It 
is in one of the most isolated places in the prov- 
ince of Isabela, in northern Luzon. 

I sent, on the 15th of January, Private Cecilio 
Segismundo, a man thoroughly acquainted with 
the country in central Luzon, to deliver several 
letters addressed to the officers who were in com- 
mand of our guerilla forces in that territory. 
Among these letters were one addressed to Gen- 
eral Sandiko, and another addressed to General 
Baldomero Aguinaldo, to whom I gave orders 
to assume command of our forces in central 
Luzon, and also to send two hundred men, under 
command of Colonel Lazaro Makagapal, to the 
province of Isabela. 

We had no news whatever from our messenger 
until the 20th of March, upon which date I re- 
ceived two sealed packages, which were delivered 
to me by a man from Casiguran, a town about 
fifty miles south of Palanan. These packages 
contained two letters, one from General Urbano 
Lakuna, and the other from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hilario Tal Placido. General Lakuna said in his 
letter, which was addressed to me, that, in ac- 
cordance with my orders of the 12th of Janu- 
ary, he was sending me one of his best guerilla 
companies under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hilario Tal Placido and Captain Lazaro Segovia, 
both of which he recommended for immediate 
promotion in recognition of the valiant and very 
valuable services which they had rendered. 

The letter of Tal Placido was dated in Cari- 
guran on the 17th of March. In it he said that 
while on the march, near the town of Ponta- 
bangan, he had encountered a party of ten Ameri- 
cans engaged in making maps, and that in view 
of the inferiority of the enemy’s force he had 
attacked them, and had succeeded in killing and 
wounding five of them, taking the other five 
prisoners. The dead and wounded he had left 
on the field, but the prisoners were now with 
his force. The letter went on to say that they 
had exhausted their supplies, and he thought it 
would be necessary to allow the men to rest at 
Casiguran and forage. 


*Everybody’s Magazine. Copyright, 1901. by 
John Wanamaker, in the United States and Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 


Immediately upon the receipt of this letter I 
directed Colonel Villa to reply to it, and to say 
that in view of the circumstances it would not 
be wise to permit these American prisoners to 
come into Palanan, for the reason that in the 
event that they were set free, or contrived to 
escape, they would be able to serve as guides to 
bring their countrymen down on us. It seemed 
better, therefore, and Colonel Tal Placido was 
so directed, that the prisoners should be left in a 
place called Dinundungan, which is about five 
miles from Palanan, under a guard of eleven sol- 
diers commanded by a sergeant, who should be 
instructed to take the prisoners to Ilagan, the 
capital of the province of Isabela, under cover 
of the darkness. Once in Ilagan, they were to 
be liberated. 

On the evening of the 22d of March another 
communication was received from Colonel Tal 
Placido, in which he informed Colonel Villa of 
his arrival with his forces at a place called Diba- 
cal, distant about six miles from Palanan. He 
also said that his men were completely worn out 
with the fatigue and hardships of the march, 
and that they had not had so much as a grain 
of rice to eat in the last twenty-four hours. He 
begged me to send him a supply of rice at once, 
so that he could continue the march early in the 
morning of the next day. In accordance with 
this request I sent him a quantity of rice that 
same evening by a party of Negritos. 

There had been a celebration in Palanan that 
day, March 22d, on account of the anniversary 
of my birth, and the little village was in gala 
dress. Arches had been erected, and such other 
decorations were provided as the limited re- 
sources of the place could supply. A number of 
people had made the fifty-mile journey from 
Casiguran to congratulate me on the occasion, 
and we celebrated the day with horse races, danc- 
ing, serenades, and amateur theatricals. The 
near approach of our re-enforcements furnished 
an added incentive to the festivity of the day. 

The next morning, March 234d, at six o’clock, 
I ordered Colonel Villa to send eleven soldiers 
of my personal guard to Dinundungan to take 
charge of the American prisoners in place of the 
men detailed by Colonel Tal Placido, who were 
worn out by their hard march, so that they 
might have a chance to rest and recuperate. 

It was my intention to allow Hilario Tal 
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Placido and his men to rest in the camp in Pala- 
nan for a week, and then to send them to Isabela. 

The morning of March 23d was passed in mak- 
ing preparations for the formation of a Red 
Cross league among the ladies who had come 
up from Casiguran for my birthday. 

About two in the afternoon I saw Tal Placido’s 
men crossing the Palanan River in small boats, 
and at once directed Colonel Villa to sénd Cap- 
tain Tomas Magsarilo to salute the newcomers 
and welcome them in my name. Colonel Villa 
also arranged that the soldiers of my personal 
guard who were not on duty should fire the 
proper military salutes. 

It was not long before the new troops, some 
eight-five in number, entered the village of Pala- 
nan and halted in the plaza in front of my house, 
where about twenty soldiers of my guard were 
drawn up waiting to receive them. It was 
about three o'clock. The newcomers were 
dressed in the regular uniform of the Filipino 
army, and were arméd with Mausers, Reming- 
tons, and one or two Krags. ‘lhe officers, Col- 
onel Tal Placido and Captain Segovia—the latter 
a Peninsular Spaniard—then came into my house. 
After the usual salutations I asked them what 
sort of a journey they had had. To this Segovia 
replied that it had been exceedingly hard, and 
that they had not had twenty-four hours’ rest 
since the 24th of February, the date of their 
departure from Nueva Ecija. Segovia then told 
me that he had been at one time the adjutant of 
the Spanish General Llanera, and had seen me 
then, but I have no recollection of having seen 
him before this occasion. 

After talking with Tal Placido and Segovia for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, I gave orders that the 
newly arrived men be allowed to fall out and 
go to rest in the quarters which had been pre- 
pared for them. Captain Segovia immediately 
left the house and returned to the place where 
his men were drawn up waiting for him. . As he 
came up to them Segovia shouted, in a loud 
voice, an order which we did not hear distinctly 
and did not understand. Instantly his men began 
to shoot at the soldiers of my guard, taking them 
completely by surprise. 

When the firing began, not suspecting any plan 
against myself, I thought it was a salute with 
blank cartridges, and having this in mind, I ran 
to the window and cried out several times, 
“Cease firing.” But seeing that the firing con- 


tinued, and that the bullets from the rifles of 
the attacking party were directed against me as 
well as against the soldiers of my guard, I for the 
first time realized that the newcomers were 
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enemies. I hurriedly left the window and ran 
into another room in the hope of finding some 
means of escape, but saw at once that the house 
was already surrounded. Then I seized a re- 
volver, intending to defend myself, but Dr. Bar- 
celona threw both arms around me, crying out, 
“Don’t sacrifice yourself. The country needs 
your life.’ Thus I was prevented from carrying 
out my intention. Colonel Villa ran from the 
house in an attempt to break through the lines 
of the enemy and rally our men, but he was shot 
three times and finally taken prisoner. 

When the firing commenced, Tal Placido threw 
himself down on the floor to avoid the bullets, 
but now he got up and told us that we were 
prisoners of the Americans, who, he said, were 
on the other side of the river with four hundred 
American soldiers, and would soon be here. Just 
at this time several of Tal Placido’s soldiers 
came into the house shouting, “Hurrah for the 
Macabebes!” and surrounded Barcelona and my- 
self. A little later five Americans, all armed with 
carbines, came into the room where we were. 
They came up to us, and one of them asked, 
“Which of you is Aguinaldo?” As soon as I had 
been identified by the Americans I was placed, 
with Dr. Barcelona and Colonel Villa, in one of 
the rooms of the house, and guards were posted 
at all the windows and doors, under command of 
one of the Americans. The other four Americans 
then began to search the house for whatever 
papers and documents might be there. 

We were then informed that our captors were 
General Funston, Captains Newton and Haz- 
zard, and Lieutenants Hazzard and Mitchell. 
While the search for documents was going on, 
Dr. Barcelona took advantage of the opportunity 
to dress the wounds of Colonel Villa and the 
others who had been hit. 

It appears that my messenger, Private Segis- 
mundo, fell into the hands of General Funston, 
and the letters which he carried suggested to the 
general the plan which was subsequently carried 
out so brilliantly. The letter which I had re- 
ceived on the 20th, and which I supposed had 
come from General Lakuna, was a forgery exe 
cuted with the greatest cleverness. It was com- 
plete in all its details, even bearing the seal of 
Lakuna, and there never occurred to me the least 
suspicion of its authenticity. I had not the 
slightest doubt from that time up to the instant 
of the commencement of the attack which ended 
in my capture. It was a bold plan, executed with 
skill and cleverness in the face of difficulties 
which, to most men, would have seemed insur- 
mountable. 
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Municipal Art in Paris’ 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


i) a 


The city has made herself, with her many thous- 
and lanterns, the “ville lumiére,” and in the in- 
hospitable soil of her boulevards and avenues has 
planted nearly ninety thousand trees. For the 
provision of these and the flowers in her parks 
and gardens she has established municipal nurser- 
ies and hot-houses, the chief gardener reporting 
for 1897 an output of more than a million plants. 
The city has learned also the art of transplanting 
large trees successfully, so that at the earliest 
signs of decay a street tree may be removed and 
the symmetry of the vista not spoiled by its suc- 
seccor. 

For these trees alone the expenses of Paris 
amount to about $60,000 a year. The muni- 
cipal nurseries include a “hospital,” or “cure,” 
for the tired trees, where they are restored, if 
possible, to health and strength in soil that is 
richer than the city’s. In spring and fall these 
trees on their way to or from the hospital are no 
uncommon feature in the street scenes of Paris. 

In the further carrying out of this idea of the 
street, the city provides nearly ten thousand seats 
in the streets and squares, entirely without 
charge, while concessions “sur les voies publiques 
et dans les promenades publiques” not only make 
available thousands of other seats for the pay- 
ment of two cents each, but furnish refreshment 
stands, illuminated advertising pillars for 
theatrical notices, newspaper booths, and public 
lavatories. 

And all these things are done in an artistic 
way. The very street “refuges”—whither the 
driven-down pedestrian flies to catch breath in 
his flight across the crowded thoroughfares—are 
designed to be ornaments to the streets. The 
lamp-posts are kept in perfect repair and are 
artistic in design. The isolated letter-boxes are 
columns of ornamental iron, surmounted in the 
new model by a lantern to make them conspicuous 
at night. The kiosks for the sale of newspapers 
and the pillars for advertisements of the theaters 
are held to be public conveniences, and entitled 
to a place on the public way.- At the same time 
they are made sources of public revenue, and 
are forced to conform to an accepted design 
which is not unsightly. The lamp-posts, for 
single, double, or grouped lights, the electric- 
light poles, and the flag-staffs are of ornamental 
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pattern, and public clocks with clear white faces 
are to be found at brief intervals on the lamp- 
posts or kiosks. 

Such are the striking positive features which 
one sees in memory as one thinks of Paris streets ; 
but the observer is quick to detect negative vir- 
tues also. The broad walks of the newer streets, 
the wide, smooth roadways, and the constant re- 
pair in which they are kept by the correction of 
each little fault without waiting for the pave- 
ment to go to pieces, the total absence of over- 
head wires, and the cleanliness of the thorough- 
fares, are perhaps more eloquent of the true spirit 
of municipal art than are pretty designs for oc- 
casional structures. 

No advertisements can be attached to the gas or 
electric-light poles, and it is a carefully worded 
clause that makes possible, with the permission 
of the Municipal Council, the maintenance of 
public lamps for advertising purposes. No 
notices can be tacked or fastened in any way to 
the trees, and those on the streets or promenades 
belong absolutely “to the city of Paris,” the pri- 
vate property owners having no other right to 
the trees before their own premises than that 
which ‘is held by all the citizens in common. 

Paris has building laws which put the maxi- 
mum height-limit of buildings at twenty metres 
(sixty-five and one-half feet), prescribe the num- 
ber of stories, require the observance by builders 
of the “raccordement et l’harmonie des lignes de 
construction,” and provide that facades shall be 
periodically repaired or repainted so as to pre- 
serve a neat and fresh appearance. 

In the upbuilding of such a city as Paris there 
comes into the question a factor which few of our 
American cities have had as yet to consider. The 
past, whose legacy has done so much to make the 
present interesting and splendid, has left also an 
obligation of reverence which is so embarrassing 
to the spirit of civic renaissance that in practice 
one or the other is apt to suffer. 

As evidence of the spirit of reverence for the 
past, the tourist need only visit the Place des 
Vosges, which sleeps in a quiet that seems un- 
broken from the days when Henry IV. ceased to 
hold tourneys there, and he will learn that this 
progressive city has served on the proprietors 
of the surrounding buildings a perpetual prohibi- 
tion to change the shape or design of any struc- 
ture. 
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Telluric Telegraphy 


By HENRI DE PARVILLE 


Te 


MM. Pilsoudsky and Victor Kopp have re- 
cently invited quite a number of savants, civil 
engineers and electricians to come to the Vesinet, 
near Paris, to witness the trial of a new system 
of telegraphy. The experiments there conduct- 
ed concerned wireless telegraphy, through Hertz- 
ian undulations; but this time it was claimed 
that the undulations traveled through the soil and 
not through the atmosphere. Hence the name of 
telluric telegraphy was given to the new system. 
An ordinary transmitting apparatus and a genera- 
tor of Hertzian undulations were placed in posi- 
tion at a villa of the Vesinet; then a receiving 
apparatus was located in another villa at a dis- 
tance of 437 meters. The undulations were emit- 
ted, and they carried the telegram without trouble. 

The promotors of this system think that the 
undulations can travel easier through the soil 
than through the air. They believe that it is 
particularly under the ground that the undula- 
tions find their way. This is merely an opinion 
however. 

Briefly, the experiments can be described 
as follows: An ordinary transmitting apparatus 
of Dutet is connected by an insulated wire to a 
copper disc which is under ground at a distance of 
one meter, fifty centimeters. Besides, the trans- 
mitting apparatus is also connected with a con- 
ductor placed on a glass plate on the ground. 
The distance between the disc underground and 
the condenser is about ten meters. This con- 
denser is composed of alternative discs of glass 
and copper placed on top of each other but with- 
out contact. At the other villa a similar ap- 
paratus is placed underground. There is also a 
condenser which is connected with the receiving 
apparatus by insulated wires parallel to the 
ground. 

All the signals were transmitted with accuracy, 
and during half an hour many compliments were 
exchanged in this unusual way. 

This little experiment must have much pleased 
those who like to correspond at a short distance, 
from house to house, or from a farm to another. 
This problem has been studied by many a college 
boy in his efforts to outwit paternal authority. 


*La Nature (Paris). A system of wireless tele- 
phony in which the earth, rather than the air, is 
believed to be the transmitter, was described in 
Current Literature for August (page 196).—The 
Editor. 


At all events, the Russian Colonel Pilsoudsky 
and M. Victor Kopp have positively demonstrated 
that the Hertzian undulations can be sent at a 
distance of 437 meters and they conclude that 
these undulations reached their destination 
through the soil. They do not doubt that it will 
be possible in the near future to telegraph through 
the ground at long distances, and it is their con- 
viction that their new system will take the place 
of the Marconi system. Everything is possible 
in such matters. Yet, I have not the greatest con- 
fidence in telluric telegraphy. An electric current, 
even a weak one, can circulate easily enough 
through the soil. 

In 1872, I corresponded from Auteuil with M. 
Bourbouze at the School of Pharmacy in Paris 
by means of the oscillations of a galvanometer, 
the needle of which obeyed the current. One pole 
of the pile was connected with the water pipe, and 
the other with the gas pipes. It is easy to com- 
municate at a distance of ten kilometers with 
a current of one hundred and twenty volts or 
thereabout. At the Vesinet it was not with the 
electric current that they had to deal, but with 
the undulations produced by the oscillating dis- 
charges of a Ruhmkorff coil. So far these un- 
dulations have had the reputation of being re- 
fractory to obstacles. This is the reason why 
at sea the undulations can be sent such a long 
way. Recently Mr. Marconi sent a wireless mes- 
sage from Biot, near Antibes, to Calvi, Corsica, 
a distance of three hundred kilometers. 

In Paris even the interesting experiments made 
by M. Ducretet are not always successful on ac- 
count of the houses, the roofs and the chimneys; 
he has been compelled to erect a high mast on the 
top of his house, and he cannot send a message 
very far outside of the open ground. Therefore, 
obstacles are not favorable to the transmission 
of the undulations. Besides, MM. Branly and G. 
Lebon have shown in their laboratory that the 
undulations do not travel very far when they 
are compelled to cross wooden planks or even 
ordinary pasteboard. It can be asked then if 
these undulations which are so sensitive to the 
smallest obstacle can extend easier through the 
soil than through the air. Who can demonstrate 
that at the Vesinet the undulations went through 
the ground rather than through the air? I am 
afraid that the experiment was nothing more 
nor less than ordinary wireless telegraphy. 
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_ Yachting and Its Cost” 


“Yes, it is beautiful—magnificent; but how 
much do you suppose that picture cost them?” 
And the old yachtsman swung his arm seaward. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

It was beautiful. Will any one of those who 
stood upon the gently heaving float of the New 
York Yacht Club station, at Newport, one evening 
in August, ever forget it? A hundred feet or 
so of dark, lashing water, then a jumble of yachts 
packed as tightly in the narrow harbor as logs 
in a Maine river. There were over four hundred 
of them tossing silently on the little waves that 
tumbled in from Narragansett Bay. Brilliantly 
illuminated was each yacht—lights flashing from 
portholes, Japanese lanterns along the decks, 
many-hued incandescents strung to the rigging 
—a throbbing wall of radiance. Above that wall, 
forests of dark, bare topmasts, each with its 
single, twinkling, riding light. 

All great pictures are dear. This one was a 
masterpiece. The old yachtsman had no idea of 
the total amount of money involved, but of the 
seventy-odd steam yachts lying in the harbor he 
picked out thirty, which he declared aggregated 
a value of eight million dollars. This, of course, 
included building as well as yearly running ex- 
penses. 

This statement may have been exaggerated— 
it probably was—a trifle. But at all events it 
started the writer to thinking. This led to in- 
vestigation, and as a result, the conclusion was 
quickly reached that yachting, in its highest sense, 
is a sport for none but bondholders. 

Some years ago, when persons were not as 
rich in worldly goods as they are now, a man 
of no small means remarked that he did not see 
how it were possible for anyone, try as he might, 
to spend more than $100,000 a year. Later this 
gentleman bought a large steam yacht. It cost 
him $70,000 or more yearly to run it. History 
fails to record whether he ever qualified his state- 
ment by adding, “Unless he take to yachting.” 

Yachting is a game that would satiate the 
money-spending ambitions of a Croesus. It is 
also a sport from which there is no return, save 
pleasure and health. If you don’t know what 
to do with your money, buy a steam yacht, or a 
racing schooner, and the question will solve itself. 

To look ever the yachting records of this coun- 
try, in which several thousand yachts of all sizes 
and descriptions are enrolled, and to attempt to 
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estimate the enormous amount of money invested 
would be futile, for there is nothing definite, 
nothing fixed about the cost of running either a 
steam or sailing yacht. To a certain extent 
yachting is like anything else—you may be ex- 
travagant or you may be economical. But just 
here be it said that economies in yachting are 
absolutely certain of more than covering the ex- 
travagances of other sports and pastimes. 

Take all the yachts that we often hear of. In 
all of them you will find a considerable discrep- 
ancy in the rock-bottom running expenses and the 
money that is really spent on them. Consider 
the entertainment of guests, the salaries of cap- 
tains and officers and crews, sustenance, spars, 
sails, rigging and other gear; stewards’ and en- 
gineers’ expenses and the like. No little sum 
is involved. It will be a matter of surprise, per- 
haps, when we say that Col. O. H. Payne’s 650- 
ton steam yacht, Aphrodite, burns forty-five tons 
of coal a day, when she steams at a fair rate of 
speed. Coal now costs about $4 a ton. Forty- 
five tons a day—$180. 

A captain of a yacht like the Aphrodite re- 
ceives about $200 a month; the mates, between 
$75 and $100. Her seamen receive $30 a month, 
and so do the firemen and oilers. The chief 
cook is paid at least $50, and his three assistants, 
$30, while the head steward, whose duty it is to 
look after the quantity and quality of the sup- 
plies, to attend to guests and to see that every- 
thing runs smoothly, is cheap at $100 or $125 
each month. It costs about fifty cents a day, on 
an average, to feed each of the sixty men on the 
Aphrodite. Then take the cost of engineers’ and 
mates’ stores, the maintenance of the cabin and 
wine lockers, the various entertainments and you 
find that it costs not less than $6,000 a month to 
run her; say $80,000 a year. Such a figure was 
cited by a person who is in a position to know. 

But another point of view is suggested when 
we consider the host of men employed on these 
yachts: the carpenters, mechanics, riggers, paint- 
ers and plumbers, whose services were needed 
in the construction of them, and the butchers, 
bakers, grocers, wine dealers, tobacconists who 
are called upon to supply the stores. Thus the 
money expended by the yachtsman flows through 
hundreds of hands and benefits many trades. 

So much for the steam yachts; they cost a gold 
mine. But who will say that the sailing yachts 
do not cost a silver mine, at least? They out- 
number the steam yachts one hundred to one, and, 
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moreover, they are surrounded by and tend to 
keep alive all the higher traditions of the sport. 
There has been a steady forward movement on 
the part of our designers and constructors, both 
as regards beauty of model and speed. Slowly 
but surely in the swift years the evolution has 
gone on: hulls of iron and steel have given way 
to manganese, bronze and aluminum; canvas has 
been to some extent displaced by linen and silk; 
wooden masts and spars have gone out of fashion, 
and tubes of steel are in common use; pudgy lines 
have yielded to curves of beauty. The light of 
science has shone upon yachting as upon every- 
thing else. Yes, the art of sailing yacht construc- 
tion has advanced wonderfully. Think of the 
great numbers of sailing yachts now in commis- 
sion, from the hundred-foot schooners and the 
ninety-foot sloops and yawls down through the 
seventy-five-foot schooners, sixty-one-foot sloops, 
the forties, thirties, twenties; the raceabouts, 
knockabouts, yawls, cat-boats and the rest, and 
then try to estimate the total cost, including con- 
struction and maintenance. It would be futile. 
Say a mint of money, and be satisfied. 

Many of these racers may be put in cruising 
trim when their owners are tired of racing them, 
and a good deal of comfort and pleasure may be 
thus derived. But there are a host of high-priced 
yachts that are good for nothing but racing. 

What is it costing to defend the cup this year? 
To name any set sum would be absurd, for in the 
first place there are only two or three persons 
who now know or who will ever know just what 
sum of money the Herreshoffs received from the 
Belmont syndicate, and secondly, there is no tell- 
ing what additional expenses may be incurred 
by the Constitution before the season is over. 
But in the light of reliable information as to what 
past defenders have cost, experts have estimated 
the probable cost of the Constitution. It will 
take over $350,000 to defend the cup this year, 
they say, and no doubt they are not far wrong. 

The 1893 cup defender, Vigilant, was built by 
the Herreshoffs, at a cost of about $60,000. In 
all, fully $40,000 were spent on her from the time 
she was put overboard until the Valkyrie I. was 
vanquished. Besides the Vigilant, three other 
would-be cup defenders were built in 1893—the 
Colonia, Pilgrim and Jubilee. They cost $50,000 
each. There you have an additional $150,000 
involved in the cup year of 1893, to say nothing 
of the money it cost to run the three last-named 
yachts. 

When Lord Dunraven challenged for the cup, 
in 1895, a syndicate, headed by W. K. Vander- 
bilt, placed an order with the Herrshoffs for a 





new ninety-footer—the Defender. It did not cost 
a cent less than a tenth of a million to build her, 
and probably $60,000 to take her through the sea- 
son. No expense was spared in leaving anything 
undone that seemed likely to add to her speed. 

The exact sum of money paid for the Columbia, 
in 1899, is not known, but the sum has been esti- 
mated at not less than $150,000. Without a doubt 
it cost over $50,000 to carry her through the 
season; probably the sum was much greater than 
this. In the first part of the season her owners 
paid $16,000 for three suits of sails. And then 
there was the Defender, which acted as a trial 
horse to the Columbia. It cost just $50,000 for 
her to be a trial horse, but it was paid without a 
groan. And now for the present season: 

It will have been noticed that the construction 
of each cup defender has cost infinitely more than 
its predecessor. The fact is, the Herreshoffs have 
charged several thousands of dollars for each 
minute of extra speed. Following those deduc- 
tions the Constitution has unquestionably cost not 
a cent less than $200,000 to build. She has a 
large tender, the steamboat Mount Hope, and a 
crew of sixty-eight men. She has three or four 
suits of sails, extra spars and the like, and she 
will go into drydock before the cup races. Out- 
side of the $200,000 spent on her construction she 
will probably cost the Belmont syndicate about 
$80,000. Then there is the cost of her trial horse, 
the Columbia. She will carry a crew of forty 
men for the five months she will be in commis- 
sion; the cost of maintaining them will be $25,000. 
Her sails and spars and overhauling and other 
particulars will easily cost another $25,000. It 
will thus be seen that, all in all, $350,000 is a 
conservative estimate of the cost of defending the 
cup this year. 

And then there is the Independence, Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson’s yacht. At least $200,000 
was spent on her construction, and she will, in 
all probability, cost just as much to go through 
the season as the Constitution. 

As for Sir Thomas Lipton, a fabulous sum may 
be named as the price of his attempt to “lift” the 
cup. There is the cost of construction, the trials 
on the other side, the journey across the ocean, 
the spins in American waters, drydocking, the 
cost of running the Erin and the chartered tugs 
and launches, and a thousand and one other need- 
ful things. In all, the little debate this year as 
to whether the America’s trophy .shall stay here 
or go to England, will mean a total outlay of 
something like $1,000,000. 

And all this for a silver cup borrowed from 
England in 1851. 
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The Last Moments of the Prince Imperial 


By Maurice QuentTIN-BAUCHARD 
Te 


The volume of historical reminiscences just pub- 
lished by Maurice Quentin-Bauchard, under the 
title Fils d’Empereur,* recalls to memory many 
incidents of the dramatic life of the Prince Im- 
perial, the son of Napoleon III. M. Quentin- 
Bauchard is a Bonapartist, as might be expected; 
yet his book, which contains many official docu- 
ments, will prove of interest to the historian. Con- 
cerning the tragical death of the Prince, however, 
the bare facts alone are related; the author does 
not attempt to place the responsibility on any one. 
Neither is anything said as to the motives which 
determined the young Prince to risk his life in a 
campaign without honor or profit. ‘ 

Most Bonapartists claim that Ex-Empress 
Eugenie was opposed to the departure of her son. 
A few of them, on the other hand, assert the con- 
trary. It cannot be denied that the wife of Na- 
poleon III. was far from being very kind to her 
only child who, according to his English gov- 
erness, was greatly afraid of her. The habitues of 
the Tuileries assert that on many occasions the 
Prince used to hide himself in the private apart- 
ments of his father for fear of the Empress. Na- 
poleon III. would take him on his lap and caress 
him, saying: “Never mind, Louis, she will not 
dare to take this place by assault.” The Emperor 
was very fond of his son and very generous with 
him, giving him toys of all kind, and even a good 
deal of money. 

The Empress, on the contrary, never spoiled the 
Prince, and even when he was a young man at the 
military school of Woolwich would allow him only 
a —_ pittance entirely inadequate for his station 
in life. 

The part played by Lieutenant Carey when the 
Prince Imperial was killed was never fully inves- 
tigated by the British War Office. The only thing 
the public knows is that his military career came 
to an abrupt end. Nevertheless the facts in the 
case are very plain. The Prince was attached to a 
regiment then commanded by Kitchener, who de- 
tailed Carey to remain constantly with him. The 
reports of Kitchener show that the Prince for whose 
safety he was responsible used to expose himself 
very foolishly, simply to demonstrate that 1 Na- 
poleon was never afraid. For this reason Carey 
was assigned to his person. 

The officers of Kitchener’s regiment have always 
contended that Carey had no business to undertake 
a reconnoissance with the Prince in a country al- 
together unknown, with such small escort (only 
five men), and so far from the main camp. That 
Carey exhibited very poor judgment will be readily 
understood; and very few, if any, will contend that 
he acted bravely in abandoning a brother officer. 
If he had faced the Zulus, who were very poor 
shots, and fought with his revolver and side arms as 
courageously as the Prince Imperial did, he might 
have succeeded in preventing the tragedy. Instead 
of this, he ran; his soldiers, as a matter of course, 
followed his example. It may be added that Col- 





*Fils d’Empereur, par Maurice Quentin-Bau- 
chard, membre du conseil municipal de Paris. 


onel (now Lord Kitchener) was severely censured 
by many Bonapartists, who accused him of having 
deliberately exposed the life of the Prince Imperial 
to get rid of him. The absurdity of such a charge 
is heightened by the recollection that the French 
Republic, which Kitchener was accused of serving 
by a dastardly act, had refused his services during 
the Franco-German war. 

Following is M. Quentin-Bauchard’s account of 
the Prince’s last moments. He and Lieutenant 
Carey are talking together within a few rods of 
ambushed Zulus: 

The Prince, with progressive enthusiasm.— 
“Do you know a country prettier than France, 
Lieutenant? I left it when I was very young; 
but I remember, and to think that I have been 
already nine years in exile. (Abruptly), 
Do you know France, Mr. Carey ?” 

Lieutenant Carey.—‘“Very little; I only lived 
there several weeks.” 

The Prince, with joy in his voice—“Where, 
in Paris?” 

Lieutenant Carey.—“‘No, in Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
But excuse me for reminding you of a painful 
period of French history. It was in 1871; I was 
with the English ambulances.” 

The Prince remains silent a few minutes, but 
resumes the conversation. 

The Prince——“Have you left any friends in 
France ?” 

Lieutenant Carey.—“I must confess that I 
know no one in France.” 

The Prince——‘“Boulogne-sur-Mer. The Pas- 
de-Calais, the district of my friend Levert, the 
deputy. Oh! if they were all like him!” Then 
addressing Carey: 

“You cannot believe, Lieutenant, how happy I 
am to have spoken to you about France. My 
thoughts are always with France, and from here 
I follow with joy the progress of the Bonapartist 
party. This progress is very evident. Yesterday 
I received the news of the election in Paris of 
M. Godelle, one of my best friends. But I am 
gossipping, gossipping, and I imagine that I 
bother you with my politics.” 

Lieutenant Carey.—“I beg your pardon, Prince, 
but I am very much interested.” 

The Prince (with animation).—“Ah! France, 
ny beloved country! Do not believe, Lieutenant, 
that it is through ambition that I am anxious to 
see the triumph of my cause. I do not want to 


return to France unless I am called by the people. 
All for the People, and by the People, is my 
motto. 
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“And besides I must admit that I believe in 
the mission of the Napoleons. 

“If God has permitted that a General Bonaparte 
consolidated the conquests of the Revolution, that 
the government of ny father, keeping the tradi- 
tion of our family, could give twenty years of 
prosperity to France, it is proof that as long as a 
Bonaparte is alive, the Imperialist party will have 
its defenders. 

“What is killing the French nation is the want 
of patriotism, and the disregard of law and au- 
thority. What kills the army is the disparition 
of the military spirit. To remedy these two evils 
strong reforms are needed. And if it please God, 
these reforms will be accomplished by the Third 
Empire. The object of my life is to serve France. 
I do not say ‘to save her.’ God alone can do that.” 

Lieutenant Carey.—“Do you not believe that 
France is ripe for a Republic and for liberty ?” 

The Prince.—“In theory a Republic is admir- 
able, but it is next to impossible to stop the 
demagogues. The First Republic had ‘’93,’ and 
the Second one the revolution of June. While 
during the present century a providential man has 
been found in time to save society, the Third Re- 
public had her Commune and now they believe 


that everything is all right because they have put 


a lawyer in Marshal McMahon’s place. To tell 
you the truth, the parliamentary system of France 
is condemned in advance; the constitution of 1875, 
instead of electing a single sovereign, has given 
to France six hundred tyrants, and these tyrants 
will devour the country. 

“If this nefarious government lasts ten years, 
twenty years, it will be the revenge of the com- 
munists who slowly but surely are taking the 
place of the moderates. The result will be an 
anarchist republic. France will be disgusted and 
give herself away to a savior, possibly to an ad- 
venturer. Personally, in my soul and conscience, 
I do not want my country to fall that low. If it 
please God, and proud of the great name I have, 
I will try to save my country for the third time. 
Such is the object of my life.” 

The Prince has pronounced these words with 
the greatest animation. At that moment a Kaffir 
guide comes toward the Lieutenant, to whom he 
speaks. Carey jumps from his seat and address- 
ing the Prince: 

“Excuse me, Prince; but this man claims that 
he has seen a Zulu, near the river—in this direc- 
tion. It may be more prudent to take to our 
horses, although the country seems to be aban- 
doned.” 

The Prince takes his field glasses, looks in the 
direction indicated by the Kaffir. 
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The Prince.—“I can see nothing. But you are 
right. It is getting late. Be kind enough to give 
the order to saddle the horses.” 

The order is promptly obeyed. In a few min- 
utes Lieutenant Carey and five men are on horse- 
back; a sixth man, named Rogers, is trying to 
hold his horse, which is showing fight. The Prince 
is busy fixing his bridle. 

All of a sudden, a violent discharge of musketry 
is heard at a distance. The shooting has been 
done by a band of Zulus—about fifty—who have 
approached the kraal and are attacking the sol- 
diers. They charge with their zagaies shouting, 
“Usutis! Usutis! Here are these cowards of 
Englishmen !” 

Lieutenant Carey and his five men start at a 
mad gallop toward the hills, without even facing 
the Zulus. It is a thorough panic. Only a volun- 
teer, named Letock, passing near the Prince, tells 
him: “Make haste, if you please, sir, and mount 
your horse.” 

The soldier Rogers, who has not had the time 
to mount his horse, runs behind a mud house; 
a dozen savages jump on him and cut his 
throat. 

Another band of Zulus opens fire upon the re- 
treating Letock, and the soldier Abel falls, shot in 
the back. 

The Prince remains alone. He tries to mount 
his horse but through fatality the saddle breaks; 
he drops to the ground and his scared animal 
makes a dash toward the bushes. Instantly the 
Prince is on his feet. He understands that he 
has been abandoned by his companions, that he 
has to die. With his revolver in one hand and 
his sword in the other, he faces the savages, ready 
to sell his life dearly. 

Six times he discharges his weapon and four 
Zulus lay dead at his feet. Bareheaded he fights 
now with his sword only, using his left arm to 
protect his body. This arm is soon lacerated and 
drops useless. Yet the young man keeps on fight- 
ing; his face and chest are covered with wounds. 
Nevertheless he is standing, facing his eremies. 
A zagaie penetrates his right eye; another one 
breaks his jaw. This time he cannot refrain from 
crying out. He falls upon his knees, still fight- 
ing, striking to the right and to the left with 
desperation. His face tumefied, covered with 
blood, his body full of wounds, seventeen in all, 
the Prince does not give up the fight. His hand 
however cannot hold the sword longer. His head 
falls on his breast, he drops to the ground, faintly 
muttering: “Maman, Mon Dieu, France!” 

The Prince is dead. The Zulus shout in 
triumph and jump on his body. 
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Progress: An Investigation of Vaudeville * 


By NorMANn ALLISTON 
Te 


I had always maintained that “the progress of 
the human race” was more than a phrase: that 
it was a great and insistent fact. And in this I 
found myself supported by the cream, and the 
milk also, of the world’s intellect. But it was 
not until I had perused an erudite compilation, 
A Century of Amazing Progress, that I really 
felt and knew myself to be a Superior Person. 

Our progress within the century was indeed 
amazing: it was tremendous—fabulous. And 
there were pictures, too, showing by just how 
much it had all happened. I remember in particu- 
lar a little black point of a dot that was labeled 
“1801,” and by the side of it a huge bandbox, 
as big as a hand, labeled “1go1.” That was cheese 
—our progress in cheese. 

But it was a curious thing that among the many 
various demonstrations of our religious, scientific, 
educational, commercial and industrial advances 
the humbler phases of social progress had been 
entirely overlooked. I do not remember, for in- 
stance, to have seen a pin’s point of a golf club 
in 1801 by the side of a giant “driver” of 1901. 
The golf progress of the human race had been 
entirely neglected. 

The matter at last resolved itself to this: Is 
the great and glorious advancement of the human 
race (which we know to be a fact, for is it not 
so written in the press) also manifest in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of daily life? Does the intelligence 
that causes so many more pairs of domestic-made 
boots to be exported this year than the year be- 
fore show itself exclusively in those additional 
pairs of boots, or does it find other outlets? 

No responsible party ever appears to have 
sought the great intellectual superiority of our 
age—in amusement. And I conceived it my duty 
under these circumstances to institute an in- 
vestigation. This, to allay any premature mis- 
givings, I may say at once, proved a triumphant 
refutation of current pessimistic views regarding 
our near approach to the ultimate highest des- 
tinies of the human race. 

Fully recognizing that such a task should not 
lightly be undertaken I proceeded on cautious, 
almost scientific lines. It was my first duty to 
find a representative amusement. This matter 
was quite easy of solution. It will be known that 
by far the best paying indoor amusement is that 


*The Independent. 


variously known as the variety, vaudeville or 
music-hall performance. In all the great capitals, 
in practically all towns of the civilized world, 
the theatres which provide these entertainments 
are found to prove the most regularly profitable. 
Ergo, the vaudeville best satisfies the recreative 
requirements of to-day’s standard citizen. It 
was in the variety hall, accordingly, that the fol- 
lowing observations were conducted. 

Upon entering one of the most visited of 
modern temples the stage was found to be held 
by a gentleman with a blacked face. His cos- 
tume consisted of a dirty white shirt and frayed 
brown knickerbockers. He shouted a song, the 
author and composer of which were unknown to 
me, but which was undoubtedly a work of great 
ability. There followed a romp and a “break- 
down” to the accompaniment of a peculiar, synco- 
pated melody. The audience clapped tremendous- 
ly. And I clapped. Did not this go to establish 
the thesis that our progress was general, not 
local? I recalled the rude entertainments of our 
fathers: their readings and tiresome recitations of 
the hackneyed classics, their sentimental songs 
and squeaky string instrument solos. I compared 
them with this, the product of an enlightened 
age. We had advanced. 

The French nation is not especially prominent 
in.commerce. Its diminishing population is a sub- 
ject of some anxiety. But despite somewhat un- 
favorable conditions the old, the real, the in- 
tellectual France is still flourishing. A distin- 
guished critic who has been lecturing at the 
universities tells us,that it is so. And does not 
Zola say: “Paris—le cerveau du monde.” It was 
with added interest, therefore, that one waited the 
appearance of a gentleman from the world’s brain 
upon the stage. Monsieur finally came on, bring- 
ing with him a bottle of port wine. He offered 
a drink to the conductor of the band, but this 
one refusing, proceeded to enjoy several himself. 
Having emptied the bottle he discovered that it 
was an instrument emitting a peculiar squeaky 
sound, and began to play a tune on it. Suddenly 
he broke off the tune to imitate a cock crowing. 
There was loud applause at this. He subsequently 
appeared riding on a dummy horse, and as a poor 
old beggar woman. The whole was an exposition 
worthily upholding the dignity and tradition of 
intellectual France. It crystallized that innate 
scholasticism and refined mental culture insepara- 
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ble from the French—qualities typical in a great 
measure also of the larger modern civilization. 

It is significant that the permanent popular 
feature of this and most other vaudeville per- 
formances is a product of latter-day scientific 
research. I refer to “moving pictures.” The 
crude intellect of thirty years ago was content to 
whine or guffaw over the imperfect pen pictures 
of Shakespeare and Dickens; to listen to the bald 
unsyncopated musical periods of Bach and 
Beethoven in “common time.” ‘To-day we de- 
mand the more accurate science. Most of the 
pictures shown represented domestic tragedies, 
such as, the spilling of flour over some unfortu- 
nate, the smashing of chairs and tables by an 
irate husband, or the playing of water from a 
hose pipe over the gardener. But I regard this 
as striking proof of the tendency toward an 
exacter knowledge. 

The next item, I must confess, was less logical. 
But this, probably, because I tried to apply 
Kant’s Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. I now find 
by reference to the index of amusement that it 
was styled “an original vaudeville skit.” The 
scene was that of a gorgeously appointed draw- 
ing-room. Its walls were of marble, hung with 
rare tapestries, its palms and flowers luxuriantly 
fragrant, its sofas of the rarest fabrics and its 
chairs of solid gold—it was the apartment of a 
potentate rich beyond dreams. There entered a 
gentleman immaculate in evening dress and white 
waistcoat—at the very least he was minister 
plenipotentiary. He spoke about a “hot time,” 
and informed the audience that he had been sent 
to Long Island for being drunk. Vociferous .ap- 
plause ensued. But as I was at a loss to account 
for his presence in the palace, or why a lady, 
subsequently appearing in magnificent evening 
costume bestudded with diamonds, should simulate 
owning a wooden leg, I am not qualified to com- 
ment on the proceedings. It says much for the 
buoyant, elastic wit of the younger generation 
that a few of us should be unable to follow it. 

It is a pleasure to be able to record that the 
next following feature was that of a series of 
Japanese scenes. Nature is too deliberate, and 
puts too many obstacles in our way. We ap- 
preciate her efforts at beauty, but we could wish 
they were more readily accessible. Here in this 
theatre, and in a thousand theatres, our clever- 
ness and intelligence has made Nature accessible 
and comfortable. It is a great proof of our 


progress that by means of a wonderful system of 
man-controlled lights, we may now show the 
beautiful effects of a rising moon—all in twenty- 
five seconds, and all unspoiled by Nature’s moods 
And the hearty rounds of ap- 


of rain or mist. 


plause that greeted these accomplishments showed 
that intelligent appreciation will surely reward 
any future further improvements of Nature. 

It is inconceivable to us, in the light of modern 
achievement, how any audience could have sat out 
one of the ancient dull, insipid Greek tragedies. 
It would be beyond the scope of this short article 
to give a detailed description of the esthetic de- 
lights so richly proffered us in one short play 
that evening. But I cannot refrain from record- 
ing one of those little incidents, indicative of our 
marvelous mental alertness, that so frequently 
serve to point out and to prove the twentieth 
century’s advanced standard. From brilliancy 
the stage was being gradually darkened. The 
gloom drew close and closer yet. And there ap- 
peared a serving maid to light the candles. While 
this was in operation I overheard my neighbor—a 
total stranger—remark: “You see, it is supposed 
to be night!” Wonderful! What a marvelous 
intuition! With what lightning swiftness does 
the brain of to-day respond to the thinnest, the 
most intangible of suggestions! 

I was particularly enchanted with a following 
item, that of the performance of a troupe of 
musical dogs, or more correctly speaking, “re- 
markably trained canines.” Our age is a practical 
one. It is our constant effort to direct useful- 
ness: and we hold that everything on our earth 
has its particular mission of usefulness. That of 
the dog was, until quite recently, I believe, held 
to be as guardian, watcher, tracker, and as friend 
to man. But now we have proved that theory 
to be a false one. The dog, it seems, was in- 
tended to be a musician; to leap through curiously 
contrived partitions, and so to play for us, “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

The closing number was a vocal performance 
by a singer of reserved talent. That is to say, 
one felt—almost knew—her to have the germs of 
a great genius, to develop no doubt into startling 
proficiency—at some future date. It is a proof of 
our genuine artistic appreciation that we no long- 
er tolerate mediocrity. She sang three times, oh, 
so sweetly: 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

The boys are mar-ar-ching.” 
What infinite subtlety! What charm! 
poetry ! 

As we filed out into the white night of electric 
light signs; as the music of the newsboy and the 
autocab was borne sweetly to our ears, the feeling 
of a nameless pity, a deep sympathy rose up in me. 
A compassion gripped me for our poor fathers 
and forefathers, and all the tribulations their 
dark ignorance entailed. And yet Why 
lament? Was not I also of the chosen? 





What 
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Duels of the Beasts 


Te 


Fighting:Among Wild Animals....... W. T. Hornaday........Munsey’s 


The question is often asked, “Are wild animals 
much given to fighting among themselves?” 
When one says, “No; wild animals seldom fight,” 
people generally express surprise, and say, “Why, 
I have read ” No doubt they have read of 
many thrilling combats; but I do not recall that 
any trustworthy hunter of whom I made inquiries 
had ever witnessed more than a very few in- 
stances of voluntary fighting among wild animals. 

Of the comparatively few animals which do 
draw blood of their own kind through ill temper 
or jealousy I have never encountered any more 
given to internecine strife than orang-utans. 
Their fighting methods, and their love of fighting, 
are rightly suggestive of the temper and actions 
of the human tough. They fight by biting, and 
usually it is the fingers and toes that suffer. Of 
twenty-seven orang-utans I shot in Borneo, and 
twelve more that were shot for me by native 
hunters, five were fighters, and had had one or 
more fingers or toes bitten off in battle. A gorilla, 
chimpanzee, or orang-utan, being heavy of body, 
short of neck and by no means nimble footed, 
cannot spring upon an adversary, choose a vulner- 
able spot, and bite to kill; but what it lacks in 
agility it makes up in length and strength of arm 
and hand. It seizes its antagonist’s hand, carries 
it to its own mouth, and bites at the fingers. 
Usually, the bitten finger is severed as evenly as 
by a surgeon’s amputation, and heals quite as suc- 
cessfully. 

In captivity, bears quarrel and scold one an- 
other freely, at feeding time, but seldom draw 
blood. At frequent intervals they wrestle and 
box, and often go through all the motions of 
rough and tumble fighting. Sometimes their sham 
battles are so earnest and realistic that visitors 
think they are fighting to the death—until the 
combatants suddenly separate, and smile upon one 
another. 

One of the finest spectacles I ever witnessed 
was a pitched ‘battle between two splendid tigers, 
in a cage which afforded them ample room. With 
loud, roaring coughs, they sprang together, ears 
laid tight to their heads, eyes closed until only 
sparks of green and yellow fire flashed through 
four narrow slits, and their upper lips snarling 
high up to clear the glittering fangs beneath. 
Coughing, snarling, and often roaring furiously, 
each sprang for the other’s throat, but jaw met 
jaw until their teeth almost cracked together. 
They rose fully erect on their hind legs, with 





their heads seven feet high, stood there, and 
smashed away with their paws, while tufts of 
hair flew through the air and the cage seemed 
full of sparks. Neither gave the other a chance 
to get the throat hold, nor indeed to do aught 
else than ward off calamity; and each face was 
a picture of fury. This startling combat lasted a 
surprisingly long time, without noticeable ad- 
vantage to either side. Finally the tigers backed 
away from each other, and when at a safe dis- 
tance apart dropped their front feet to the floor, 
growling savagely and licking their lips wherever 
a claw had drawn blood. 

In captivity, where escape is impossible, it is 
no uncommon thing for elk to kill each other. In 
fact, with several adult males in a small enclosure, 
tragedies may always be expected in the autumn 
and early winter. The process is very simple. So 
long as two elk can stand up and fight head to 
head, there are no casualties; but when one 
wearies and weakens before the other, its guard 
is broken. Then one strong thrust in its side or 
shoulder sends it to the earth, badly wounded; 
and before it can rise, it is generally stabbed to 
death with horn thrusts into its lungs and liver. 
But I have never known of a fatal duel between 
elk outside of a zodlogical garden or a park, | 

One of the most novel and interesting fights 
that has yet taken place in the New York Zoo- 
logcial Park was a pitched battle between two 
cow elk—May Queen and the Dowager. A bunch 
of black fungus suddenly appeared on the trunk 
of a tree, about twelve feet from the ground. 
My attention was first called to this by seeing 
May Queen, a fine young cow, standing erect on 
her hind legs in order to reach the tempting 
morsel with her mouth. A little later the Dowa- 
ger, the oldest and largest cow elk in the herd, 
met her under the tree, whereupon the two made 
wry faces at each other, and champed their teeth 
together threateningly. Suddenly both cows rose 
on their hind legs, struck out viciously with their 
sharp pointed front hoofs, and, after a lively spar- 
ring bout, they actually clinched. The young cow 
got both front legs of the old cow between her 
own where they were held practically helpless, 
and then with her own front hoofs she fiercely 
rained blows upon the ribs of her assailant. The 
Dowager backed away and fled, completely van- 
quished, with May Queen close upon her heels; 
and thus was the tyrannical rule of the senior 
cow overthrown forever. 

In ordinary life the Indian elephant is one of 
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the most even tempered of all animals. I have 
spent hours in watching wild herds in southern 
India, sometimes finding the huge beasts all 
around me, and in dangerously close proximity. 
Several times I could have touched a wild ele- 
phant with a carriage whip, had I possessed one. 
So far from fighting, I never saw an elephant 
threaten or even annoy another. 

Elephants, being the most intellectual of all 
animals in the matter of training, have been 
educated to fight in the arena, usually by pushing 
each other head to head. A fighting tusker can 
lord it over almost any number of tuskless ele- 
phants, because he can pierce their vitals, and 
they cannot pierce his. A female fights by hitting 
with her head, striking her antagonist amidships, 
if possible. Once when the late G. P. Sanderson 
was in a keddah, noosing wild elephants, and 
was assaulted by a vicious tusker, his life was 
saved by a tame female elephant, whose boy 
driver caused her to attack the tusker with her 
head, and nearly bowl him over by the force of 
her blows upon his ribs. 

In captivity, a large proportion of mammals 
fight, more or less; and the closer the confinement, 
the greater their nervousness and irritability, and 
the more fighting. Monkeys fight freely and fre- 
quently; serpents, lizards, and alligators rarely 
do, although large alligators are prone to bite off 
the tails or legs of their small companions, or 
even to devour them whole. Storks, trumpeter 
swans, darters, jays, and some herons are so quar- 
relsome and dangerous that they must be kept 
well separated from other species to prevent 
mutilation and murder. Last year, when a pair 
of trumpeter swans were put into a lake in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, with three brown pelicans 
for associates, they promptly assailed the peli- 
cans, dug holes in their backs and killed all three. 
The common red squirrel is a persistent fighter 
of the gray species and, although inferior in size, 
nearly always wins. 





Affairs of Love and Honor......... Louis Robinson.........Pearson’s 


One of the best examples of the difference 
between weapons for defensive and civil warfare, 
respectively, is found among our domestic cattle. 
It may, perhaps, have struck some of my readers 
as odd (I remember puzzling over the matter dur- 
ing my boyhood) that the horns of the cow—an 
eminently peace-loving creature in ordinary cir- 
cumstances—are usually much more dangerous 
than those of the bull, whose pugnacious disposi- 
tion has become a proverb. Not only are the 
cow’s horns both longer and sharper, but in most 
breeds of cattle they are bent forward and up- 


ward in such a way that, in the act of charging 
or tossing an enemy, they would generally pene- 
trate far enough to kill. The horns of the bull 
are not only shorter, stouter, and more blunt 
than those of the cow, but, in many species, they 
stick straight out on each side of the forehead 
so that they cannot be used in a forward thrust. 
One can understand that, in the wild state, a cow 
would often need to protect herself and her help- 
less offspring from wolves and such-like merciless 
enemies. In warfare of this kind no quarter is 
ever given. Hence one is not surprised at her 
weapons being of as deadly a character as the 
fangs of her assailants. But why have many bulls 
thick and blunt horns set on in such a way as to 
render their points of little use when they charge 
or toss an enemy? The main reason doubtless is 
that the horns of the bull are mainly used for 
fighting his rivals for the leadership of the herd; 
and it is not to the interest of the race that in 
such contests both animals should be gored to 
death. 

In every herd of wild cattle one bull has the 
supreme command; the cows constitute his harem, 
and all the younger male animals treat him with 
profound respect. He won his position in the first 
place by overcoming the previous leader in single 
combat, and in the same manner he must main- 
tain it. Nearly every young bull in the herd, 
as he arrives at maturity, has a tussle for the 
championship; and, if one among them prove 
more powerful than the original “boss,” he ousts 
him from the position of lord of the harem. But, 
in a duel “A outrance,” if both combatants were 
armed with weapons which readily inflict a mor- 
tal wound, neither of them would survive, and 
the herd might finally be left to the leadership 
of some inferior or cowardly beast which had 
carefully avoided the risks of battle. 

When one looks at a stag’s antlers, with their 
formidable array of keen points, it seems at first 
as if a battle with such weapons must inevitably 
be productive of fearful injuries. Yet many cases 
have been known of two powerful stags fighting 
desperately for hours together without receiving 
any wounds beyond a few trifling seratches. I 
was witness the other day to a sharp tussle be- 
tween two pugnacious Japanese stags, and it was 
intensely interesting to observe how nature had 
provided for the safety of the lords of the deer 
tribe in their civil combats, just as she has. pro- 
vided for the safety of the bull in his domestic 
quarrels. Each stag bent his nose downward and 
backward so that the formidable brow tines point- 
ed directly to the ground, and when the two com- 
batants charged, and their antlers clashed to- 
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gether, the “royals” (or highest tines), which 
were the only points directed toward the enemy, 
were arrested by the interlocking of the lower 
tines. 

Antlers often vary in the most eccentric man- 
ner; and it has several times happened that a 
young stag has developed weapons without 
branches, and consisting of one long spike, 
something like the deadly horns of the gemsbok. 
The possessors of antlers of this kind have suc- 
ceeded in fatally wounding nearly all their oppo- 
nents, and have thus gained the over-lordship 
of the herd. How is it, then, that this type of 
antler has not become universal? 

This question is somewhat too complex to be 
discussed fully here, but doubtless the fact is to 
be explained by the principle already set forth, 
viz., that it is not to the interest of the herd 
or community that weapons used in civil war 
should be lethal, because, if this were the case, the 
most courageous males would leave no progeny. 

This principle is by no means confined to the 
“bovide” and “cervide.” Elaborate means of 
protection against fatal injuries are found wher- 
ever trial by battle is fashionable between the 
males. In fact, when studying the conditions of 
civil war among the lower animals one is con- 
tinually reminded of the elaborate padding and 
swaddling of all vulnerable parts adopted by Ger- 
man students before fighting duels with swords. 
In spite of the imposing weapons and impetuous 
onslaught, these fierce youths seldom do more 
than notch one another’s noses; and, so carefully 
are they wrapped up, that their desperate en- 
counters involve no more danger to life than the 
lancing of an infant’s gums. I am not speaking 
here of the average *French duel (which con- 
tributes so much to the gaiety of nations), be- 
cause in this the personal safety of the combat- 
ants, although assiduously attended to, is achieved 
in a different manner. 

The boar is an even more redoubtable warrior 
than any of those which have already been dis- 
cussed. In him we find a natural exemplar of the 
ancient warlike maxim in favor of short weapons; 
for with his tusks, which seldom project more 
than three inches beyond his jaw, he can hold 
his own against all comers. Not only are his 
deadly weapons kept in splendid condition (for 
the shorter, blunt tusks of his upper jaw act like 
automatic whetstones for sharpening the points 
and edges of his fighting tusks), but they are 
used with consummate skill, judgment, and cour- 
age. I think it is improbable that the European 
wild boar engages in duels “Aa outrance” for the 
leadership of the herd and the possession of the 


females. Beyond his bristly jacket and his tough 
skin he carries no shield to save him from mortal 
injury; and in a desperate fight with such ex- 
tremely destructive weapons it is doubtful wheth- 
er either combatant would survive. When two 
belligerent rivals are unprovided with protective 
armor, their warlike zeal is tempered with discre- 
tion (which is a thing quite distinct from coward- 
ice), and, as soon as they have fought long 
enough for one to have proved himself “the bet- 
ter man,” the weaker combatant acknowledges 
himself defeated. 

Horses, as a rule, when fighting among them- 
selves, use their teeth more than their heels. A 
gentleman who witnessed a furious combat be- 
tween two Arab stallions, informed me that not 
once did they attempt to kick one another with 
their hind hoofs, but each made persistent at- 
tempts to seize his opponent by the neck with his 
powerful teeth. They continually reared up, in 
order to prevent this attack succeeding, and, 
when in this position, struck out at one another 
with their front hoofs like a couple of pugilists. 
Hence it would appear as if a smashing blow 
with the hind hoof, propelled by the enormously 
powerful muscles of the thigh, is rather a method 
of dealing with external enemies than of settling 
questions of equine precedence. 

Apparently, one chief use of a horse’s mane, 
and the thick, gristly “crest” which gives the 


splendid arch to the nape of his neck, is to pro- 


vide mechanical protection when the males en- 
gage in trial by battle, and grip one another with 
their powerful teeth. 

Among carnivorous quadrupeds mere mechani- 
cal protection against injury from rivals of their 
own kind, although comparatively rare, is not un- 
known. Thus the splendid mane of the lion appears 
to be chiefly useful in partially shielding his neck 
and shoulders from the teeth and claws of rivals. 
The tiger, on the contrary, although armed with 
weapons every whit as formidable as those of the 
lion, appears to be able to settle all questions of 
precedence without protective armor. As a rule, 
the carnivora, owing to the needs of their daily 
life, are such adepts in the art of killing that, 
it they fought among themselves in the uncom- 
promising manner of bulls or game cocks, they 
would soon become extinct. 

Among certain of the American monkeys, as 
among the majority of mankind, the voice seems 
largely to have supplanted teeth and nails in the 
settlement of civil differences. This is also true 
of most cats, where a furious duel i$ productive 
of much cry, a very little wool, and a total absence 
of corpses. 
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NG 5 iiveccctintscussshssendereesveseneaned Chicago Tribune 


They occupied two three-dollar-and-a-half seats 
at the opera—those two women did. 

They wore high and costly hats on their heads 
and an aspect of grim determination on their 
faces. 

For the young woman in a three-dollar-and-a- 
half seat behind them had said: 

“I beg your pardon, but will you please remove 
your hats?” ‘ 

And each had answered: 

“No; I will not.” 

When the first scene was over she asked them 
again, and again they answered “No.” 

Then she went to the head usher and made 
complaint. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a hardship, madam, but I 
hesitate to ask them to take off their hats, for I 
know them, and I know they would refuse, and, 
if I should undertake to compel them, there would 
be a scene. But I can do better for you than that. 
There is a vacant seat directly in front of them. 
Go and take that and I will see that you are not 
disturbed.” 

She took it. 

With her face wreathed in smiles, she turned to 
them and said: 

“Keep your hats on, ladies, if you choose. You 
will not incommode me in the least.” 

Then she put on her own hat, a close imitation 
of a Gainsborough in its design, make-up and 
general scope, and sat serenely with it on her head 
through all the rest of the performance. 

For she was only human, and the provocation 
was great. 





Es cas nccnvscussindrsucatceesicteereeducde Boston Courier 


I have a little son eight years old. He is smart 
and bright, and for mischievousness I think can’t 
be beaten. I was sitting in a room one day 
reading and smoking, when he came sauntering 
up to me with the forefinger of his left hand in 
his mouth. I thought at the time that there was 
something wrong, but said nothing with regard 
to the same. 

“Pa,” he said after a while, “I didn’t get one 
demerit in school today.” 

“You didn’t, Willie?” I interrogated, throwing 
a rather fierce look upon him. “Well, I’m sure 
that’s a good showing.” 

“Yes, and I carried a bucket of coal up for 
Kate after school,” he went on, still keeping that 
finger in his mouth, 
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“Why, you are getting very considerate,” I re- 
turned. ; 

“Yes, and I brushed your coat all off nice and 
clean.” 

“No, Willie; you didn’t do that?” I asked, 
looking frowningly at him, for I knew he had 
been up to something. 

“Yes, I did, pa, and I lit the gas in ma’s room 
for her.” 

“Well, now.” 

“And I shined your best shoes until they glit- 
ter like Sister Ella’s looking-glass.” 

“Is that so? What else have you done?” 

“Well, I studied all my lessons in school, got 
out at the regular time, said ‘yes, sir,’ to Uncle 
John and helped the hostler around the stable.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you? Are you 
going to get sick?” 

“No, sir,” he replied, twisting around a trifle, 
“but I’m going to be a better boy—at least for a 
while.” 

“You are? Well, I’m glad to hear that.” 

There was a short pause, and then he said: 

“Here, pa, are two cigars for you. J bought 
them with my own spending money. I'll buy you 
a boxful when I get some money.” 

At this juncture he placed both little arms 
around my neck and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, pa,” he asked, “do you like your little 
boy ?” 

“Why, of course I do,” I replied, getting 
alarmed. “Are you ill?” 

“No, but I’ve got something to tell you. Would 
you keep your little Willié from pain?” 

“Certainly I would. Tell me what is the mat- 
ter, my son?” 

“All right, pa, I will—dear, good, old pa. This 
morning Billy Button, Tommy Todd and myself 
were playing ball, and I couldn’t catch very well, 
so I went and got your brand new stovepipe hat 
and caught with that. Pa, that hat must be made 
of awful poor stuff, for the first fly ball went 
clear through it, knocking the roof out. But 
never mind, I'll buy you another one,” clasping 
me tighter as I essayed to rise, “and one gooder’n 
that, too!” 

What could I do? 





Yellow Journalism in Boone County, Mo...... Centralia Fireside @uard 

The Higbee News came to us last week with 
such a terrible “roast” on our ball team that it 
could almost give off an electric shock. The 
party who furnished the news (?) for the article 
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certainly “hits the pipe” or hits a bottle of some- 
thing that must be simply awful, for the article 
is a “pipe dream” pure and simple. The news (?) 
must have originated in the mind of some of the 
Higbee crowd who bet a big wad of money which 
he of course lost when the game ended as it did. 
The article says that a fight occurred, which is 
untrue, as three hundred spectators, who have 
fairly good eyes, will testify to. Another item 
says the Centralia team showed their dirtyness 
by refusing to pay Higbee’s expenses unless they 
played the game out. This also is untrue, as the 
expenses were already paid. In fact nothing in 
the piece 1s true. 

We were short of space this week so couldn’t 
re-publish the article as we wanted to but it is 
sufficient to say it is baby talk from start to finish 
and is the kind of “news” that “yellow journal- 
ism” lives on. 

A Higbee player stated on the street up town 
that the game was pulled because they feared 
defeat, and as they had not met defeat this season, 
they didn’t want an amateur team like Centralia’s 
to win. And this is about right. It will be re- 
membered the Centralia team went to Higbee 
and they made the best score against them that 
had been made this season, although the Cen- 
tralia boys had never been together before the 
day they played Higbee, and the game here was 
too close entirely to suit their ideas. They are 
posing this season as a team with an unbeaten 
record. They have taken the pledge (not the 
total abstinence pledge from boozerine) but to 
never, never play the Centralia boys again. We 
carefully read the article twice but as we didn’t 
see anything in it about a Higbee player attempt- 
ing to steal a $1.50 ball and having to be searched 
before giving it up, we suppose the “pipe” went 
out and the dream was over before the narrator 
reached that part of the story. 





Excitement in San Cosme@ .......+00.000+ Two Republics (Mexico City) 
Casa de Vd. City, Dec. 19. - 

Read I this morning a local one which me it 
told that an Is What It? devouring was the 
burros, sheeps, goats, rabbits in ward San Cosme 
in the journal yours The Two Reepublics. The 
opinion mine is that one beast which an appetite 
has of dimensions so greats must greater be than 
one tejon. He that can over fences get which on 
top there is glass pounded power muscular, must 
possess. Springs in the legs his must have he 
much more than Bell Clown who somervaults 
makes him high. One panther El Universal says 
there is but be there many which who much doubt 
believes of the statement this. To compare the 
head of a man to which there is much hair to 
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one bear is one misnomer shocking and timed 
ill because the one head of the animal no has 
much there wool being bald there scarcely. To 
the informed well there be a doubt reasonable 
that one beast of prey of exists in San Cosme. 
To me the informed well mistaken be because 
can how many animals domesticated dead be in 
the mornings manys. The result to which arrived 
I have is that one ocelot! owing to the weather 
cold has here come from the mountains encircling 
to fill him up on edibles fine found within the 
skins tight of the beasts sleeks. May I mistaken 
be but opinion this is mine. 
Respectfully, Fulano de Tal. 





Bi Cae GI Gai cic tiinsccewitvsesssccecsens New York Times 

Charles Frankie, thirty-two years old, who 
says he is a homeless man, was locked up in the 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street Sta- 
tion last night on a technical charge of vagrancy. 
The real reason for his arrest was that he had 
appropriated a fine private residence at 11 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, which 
happened to be vacant. 

In a room on the top floor of the house Frankie 
had constructed a bed of leaves which he had 
carried from Mount Morris Park, just across the 
street. Over the leaves he had placed two win- 
dow curtains, and in this way made a comfortable 
bed. _A table and two chairs he found in the 
house. He even went so far as to have his mail, 
if he received any, delivered at the residence. 
For the guidance of the postman he had written 
his name on a piece of paper and placed it on the 
front door. 

Bicycle Policeman Fogarty was stopped by resi- 
dents of the neighborhood last night. They told 
him that a suspicious looking man had entered II 
West One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, a 
house which they knew to be unoccupied. He had 
not reappeared, and they feared that he was in 
the house for some evil purpose. 

Fogarty took off his hat and coat and managed 
to gain entrance to the house through a coal hole. 
When inside he went through room after room 
till he reached the top. There a door was locked. 
When there came no response to his raps he 
placed his shoulder against the door and burst it 
in. He found Frankie, the improvised bed, the 
table and two chairs, and some odds and ends that 
the man had found useful, such, for instance, as 
a piece of broken mirror. 

At the East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
street Station Frankie told Sergt. Mott that he 
did not consider he was doing any wrong by living 
in the house so long as no one else lived there. 
That he intended no harm, he said, was evidenced 
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by the fact that he had placed the slip of paper 
bearing his name on the front door. 

Frankie is fairly well dressed and seems well 
educated, although he has an impediment in his 
speech and speaks English with difficulty. 

After the prisoner had been disposed of the 
police went back to the house. They made a 
thorough search of the rooms, and especially the 
one in which Frankie had established his home. 
Newspapers had served as a tablecloth, and it was 
found that he had made use of a closet in the 
room as a larder. In it were some scraps of 
bologna and a half loaf of bread, which, by the 
way, was quite dry. 

In the way of utensils Frankie had used some 
wooden plates and cups made of tomato and fruit 
cans. He had a supply of salt and pepper, 
and to facilitate matters he had mixed the two. 
The water in the house had been shut off, and 
the gas likewise when the last tenant had left. 

The first deficit was made good with water 
which Frankie carried from the Park, presumably 
at night. As for light, a candle stuck in a catsup 
bottle showed how he had got around that diffi- 
culty. On a window sill were a clay pipe and 
paper of tobacco, showing that Frankie had more 
than one comfort. 


Ole Mister Hardtimes........ccesccccceececees Dallas Morning News 


Aunt Dinah was doing the family wash down 
at the spring. The wash place was on the side 
of a red hill beneath the shade of a mulberry 
tree and near it the spring rose from a mossy 
wooden box sunk into the earth and trickled 
away over the pebbles toward the creek. 

The big wooden tubs stood on a bench made 
from the trunk of a small tree which had been 
split in halves and provided with legs by driving 
long pegs into augerholes so that the flat side 
would be up. A little to one side a huge black 
pot simmered over coals of dead branches of trees. 

Aunt Dinah was in the depths of her suds 
when the daughter of the house came down the 
path through the orchard. She was a six-year-old 
and as imperious and commanding as most of her 
sex at that age and older. 

“Aunt Dinah, tell me a story,” said she as .she 
peered over the edge of the tub. 

“IT don’t know no stories, chile. Dinah’s a 
wukking to-day an’ ain’t got no time for stories.” 

“You must tell me a story about a man, cause 
mamma said you would.” 

“Yo’ mamma mus’ be wanting to take a nap 
and sent you down here toe Dinah. Yes. I guess 
she did an’ I'll have toe tell you about ole Mister 
Hardtimes, I ’spect. Did you ever hear about ole 
Mister Hardtimes ?” 
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“You tell me about him,” and she perched her- 
self on the end of the bench. 

“Well, dere was a niggah man and he was mar- 
ried to a niggah woman dat didn’t have much 
sense. Dere’s lot of niggah woman dat way and 
dere’s some white uns. Dis here niggah man he 
wuk hard in the fiel’ all day and he bring his 
money home at night. He allus try to save some 
of dat money. He was a smart niggah and he 
*lowed dat some day he’d need money an’ wouldn’t 
hab it unless he put it away. But his wife, she 
was a fool niggah and she spend ebery cent dat 
she git hold of. When he leab money at home 
it shore to be spent when he git back. 

“Nebber could keep her from spending it. She 
just buy anything dat anybody frowed at her 
an’ she nebber had nothing after she buyed it. 
She shore did gib dat niggah man a heap of 
trouble. 

“By en by, one day, he say to her dat he going 
to sabe some money for ole Mister Hardtimes. He 
‘lowed to her dat he owed ole Mister Hardtimes a 
lot of money and he had to sabe some up toe pay 
him when he come for it. 

“Den he tole her dat he was going to put ole 
Mister Hardtimes’ money in he’s sock and put it 
under de haid of de baid, an’ dat she mustn’t 
bodder it, for it was for ole Mister Hardtimes an’ 
he was likely to come after it mos’ any time, and 
when he come he was bound toe hab it, and if he 
didn’t git it he would turn ’em out doors an’ 
dey wouldn’t hab nuthin’ to eat tell he was paid. 

“He put the sock wid some money in it under 
the haid of the baid and when he come back dat 
night he’s wife hadn’t touch it. An’ he put a few 
mo’ nickels and dimes in the sock and told his wife 
ag’in "bout it being for ole Mister Hardtimes. 

“An’ dat fool niggah she ain’t saying nothing, 
but she mighty werried ’bout money being dere 
an’ she couldn’t spend it. She take de sock out 
from under de haid of de baid every day an’ look 
at de money an’ den she say, ‘Disole Mister Hard- 
times’ money. Dis ole Mr. Hardtimes’ money.’ 
An’ she kept saying it so as toe keep from spend- 
ing it for herself. By en by de sock it git plum 
full ob nickels and dimes an’ dere wuz some quar- 
ters in it, too. An’ ebery night when de ole man 
come home she say toe him: 

“‘When ole Mister Hardtimes coming for he’s 
money ?’ and he say, ‘Doan know. Heliabletocome 
any time. He a mighty onsartin man, Mister 
Hardtimes is. Yo nebber know when he coming 
till he’s here an’ den yous got toe pay him. Yo 
sho is got to pay him when he come.’ 

“An’ he kept a puttin’ nickels and dimes and 
sometimes quarters into dat sock and when it got 
so full it wouldn’t hol’ no more he git de money 
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changed up into greenbacks. An’ he put dem way 
down in de toe of de sock an’ begin toe put more 
nickels and dimes on top ob ’em. 

“An’ dat fool niggah woman she kept a gettin’ 
werrieder and werrieder about ole Mister Hard- 
times’ money. And she look at de sock every day 
and feel the soft, silkey wad down at de toe where 
de greenbacks wuz. An’ when her old man come 
home she ax him ag’in: ‘When ole Mister Hard- 
times coming for he’s money ?” 

“An’ den he tel her dat he doan know when he 
come. Dat ole Mister Hardtimes’ a mighty funny 
man. Sometimes he never comes at all if dere 
was lots ob money for him. De more money dat 
dere wuz sabed for him de less chances dere wuz 
dat he come for it. 

“Dat werried dat fool niggah woman a whole 
lot. An’ she doan hardly sleep fer werrin’ about 
ole Mister Hardtimes and he’s money. 

“One day she says toe herself dat she find ole 
Mister Hardtimes and ax him about de money 
herself. An’ den she set in the cabin door an’ 
ebery niggah dat come along she ask him had he 
seed ole Mister Hardtimes anywhere. 

“Dey all say toe her dat dey doan know Mister 
Hardtimes and at he doan lib dis side of de creek 
fer shore. But she wuz de most foolishest niggah 
yo eber saw an’ she saying toe ebery niggah dat 
pass along: ‘Has yo seed ole Mister Hardtimes ?’ 

“By en by one day a yaller niggah come along 
an’ he warn’t no fool. He wear good cloes and 
had a gole watch an’ chain and she ax him hed 
he seed ole Mister Hardtimes. 

“An’ he kinder grin an’ say dat he hadn’t seed 
him lately, but he had met him onct or twicet, an’ 
he say: ‘Whut yo’ want to know about ole Mister 
Hardtimes ?” 

“An dat fool niggah woman she up an’ say: 
“My ole man he been saving money toe pay ole 
Mister Hardtimes when he come fer it an’ now 
he got a sock full.’ F 

“Dat yaller niggah he ’pear to take some in- 
tress in dat an’ say dat ole Mister Hardtimes 
shore to come some day. 

“An’ den she ax him what sort ob 2 looking 
man ole Mister Hardtimes wuz and den he laugh 
fit toe kill an’ he say dat he wuz an’ ole niggah 
wid gray hair and gray whiskers an’ dat he al- 
ways smoke a corncob pipe and dat he had a 
slew foot, and walk wid a hickory walkin’ stick 
an’ wear specs wid blue glasses in ’em. An’ she 
say dat she want him toe cum and git he’s money 
caused she tired of habin’ her ole man put it away 
for him an’ he not cum. 

“An’ de yaller niggah he laugh ag’in and he say 
dat he spec ole Mister Hardtimes come soon, an’ 
den he went down de road a laughin’ toe hese’f. 
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“De naixt day dat fool niggah woman wuz a 
sittin’ in her doar a watchin’ for ole Mister Hard- 
times when she see a man comin’ down de road. 
He wuz an old niggah an’ was walkin’ wid a 
hickory walkin’ stick, an’ he had gray ha’r and 
gray whiskers an’ he had a slew foot an’ he had 
on specs wid blue glasses in dem an’ he wuz 
smokin’ a corncob pipe. 

“He come hobblin’ by sort ob slow an’ dat fool 
niggah she wuz shore dat it wuz ole Mister Hard- 
times, cause he looked just like dat yaller niggah 
tole her ole Mister Hardtimes looked. 

“An’ when he come she say toe Kim, ‘Yo’ is ole 
Mister Hardtimes, ain’t yo’?? An’ he sorter stop 
an’ look at her fru dem blue glasses and say he 
"lowed dat wuz he’s name. An’ den she say: ‘I 
sholy is glad toe see yo’, ‘cause I’ve been lookin’ 
for yo’ fer a long time.’ 

“An’ he say, ‘Folks ain’t always a lookin’ fer 
me an’ I ain’t always find a welcome where I go.’ 

“An’ den dat fool niggah she say: ‘I’se glad toe 
see yo’ ‘cause my ole man he been sabing money 
fer yo’ fer a long time an’ now he got a sock plumb 
full of nickels an’ dimes and greenbacks. We’s 
got it under de haid ob de baid.’ 

“An’ ole Mister Hardtimes he say dat he mighty 
glad to hear her tell it, dat he was spectin’ dat 
der’ed be some money fer him. 

“An’ den she ask him toe cum in an’ wait till her 
ole man come home, but ole Mister Hardtimes he 
‘low dat he wuz in a hurry an’ dat he hab to go 
on and he ax her toe bring out de money dat her 
ole man been sabin’ fer him, and dat fool niggah 
woman she go in an’ git de sock wid all de nickels 
an’ dimes an’ greenbacks in it an’ bring it out an’ 
gib it toe him, and he hobble off down de road 
ontel he git out of sight of de cabin an’ den he 
throw off de gray ha’r and de gray whiskers an’ 
throw away de hickory walkin’ stick an’ throw 
away de blue glasses an’ his slew foot come 
straight an’ he looked just like de yaller niggah 
dat knowed ole Mister Hardtimes. 

“An’ dat night when dat fool niggah’s ole man 
come home she tell dat ole Mister Hardtimes done 
bin an’ got de money dat was owing toe him, an’ 
de ole man sot down on de cabin steps an’ 
scratched de top ob his head a long time an’ den 
he say: 

“‘Ole Mister Hardtimes sho’ly does come to 
fool niggahs.’” 





The Jobsons in the Surf....cccccccccccececsescecees Washington Star 
After breakfast yesterday morning Mr. Jobson 
herded Mrs. Jobson into a remote corner of the 
hotel veranda, lit a cigar and regarded her 
sternly. 
“This, Mrs. Jobson,” said Mr. Jobson, “is the 
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day upon which you are going to begin in earnest 
to learn how to swim.” 

Mrs. Jobson studied for a moment the fat figure, 
farther up the porch, of the woman who wears 
all her diamonds when she makes her appearance 
for breakfast and shook her head a bit deprecat- 
ingly. 

“I am afraid,” she murmured, “that I can’t 
learn. I’ve been tryin ; 

“Yes, you’ve been trying!” broke in Mr. Job- 
son, with a sniff. “I’ve been bringing you down 
to the seashore for a month or six weeks every 
year for the past twenty-two years, and you can’t 
much more than keep yourself from drowning 
in eight inches of water right now. You've never 
tried a lick. You're afraid of getting your hair 
wet, or something, and whenever you find your- 
self in a foot and a half of water you begin to 
hand me that wounded doe look and think things 
about a watery grave.” 

“T haven’t the knack,” said Mrs. Jobson. “Some 
folks are just natural swimmers, and others is 

“Natural nothing!” interrupted Mr. Jobson. 
“There may be such a thing as a natural born 
idiot, but there isn’t such a thing as a natural 
born swimmer. Everybody’s born with the same 
chance at that game. I guess I can about swim 
as well as the next man,” and Mr. Jobson knocked 
the ashes off his cigar and preened himself a bit, 
“but I had to learn how. I had to make an 
effort. You can’t learn how to swim if you 
haven’t got any more nerve and backbone than a 
tadpole. It’s all a matter of confidence, swim- 
ing is, and is 

“Yes,” cut in Mrs. Jobson, “that’s what they all 
say, but I’m not so young as I used to be, and it’s 
hard to teach an old——” 

“That don’t go,” put in Mr. Jobson, “not a lit- 
tle bit. There are women down here 218 years 
old, by the looks of ’em, who paddle around out 
beyond the breaker line like dolphins, and . 

“But,” interposed Mrs. Jobson, “they all lezrned 
how when they were girls.” 

“Did, hey?” inquired Mr. Jobson, sarcastically. 
“Well, all of the sea bathing that was done on this 
country’s beaches when they were girls could 
have been put in a corner of your eye. They 
simply went in and learned the thing after they’d 
reached an advanced age, that’s all.” 

About an hour later Mr. and Mrs. Jobson 
walked down to the breaking point of the heavy 
surf together. Mr. Jobson saw at once that the 
combers were too high for successful floating or 
swimming lessons, and so he conducted Mrs. 
Jobson over beneath one of the long piers, where 
the force of the waves was somewhat broken. 

“Now, lemme tell you,” said Mr. Jobson, clutch- 

















ing Mrs. Jobson tightly by the hand and leading 
her into about three feet of water, “that there’s 
no such thing as drowning in salt water if you 
only keep your head about you. You just can’t 
go down, that’s all. All you’ve got to do is to 
forget that you’ve got any such thing as feet, and 
that it’s absolutely necessary, as most women be- 
lieve when they’re in the water, for your feet to 
be resting on the ground. Now, here, just you 
lie down and I'll hold you up from underneath, 
and——” 

“But,” spluttered Mrs. Jobson, clutching him 
around the neck, “you won’t let go of me, will 
you ?” 

“Not in a million years,” said Mr. Jobson, “un- 
less I see that you’re capable of staying on the 
surface without my assistance. Now, there you 
are,” as Mrs. Jobson, with an expression of ex- 
treme terror on her face and with many sudden 
clutchings at Mr. Jobson, stretched herself stiffly 
on the surface of the water while Mr. Jobson 
held her up, “you’re all right, but relax—for 
heaven’s sake, relax! You’ve got yourself all 
drawn up into a knot, and you increase your 
weight about a millionfold by holding yourself 
that way as stiff as a poker. Just try to imagine 
that you’re about to take a nap and ¥ 

And at this point Mr. Jobson deftly, as he 
thought, withdrew his supporting hand, and Mrs. 
Jobson went down like a cobble, and when she 
reached the surface she screamed and grabbed 
Mr. Jobson around the neck with a clutch of 
mortal desperation. Mr. Jobson at length suc- 
ceeded in disentangling her arms from around his 
neck, stood her on her feet and regarded her with 
an expression of the profoundest disgust. 

“Mrs. Jobson,” he ungallantly remarked, “you 
remind me of a country-cured ham. You won't 
do. Here, look here; I just want to show you 
again, for the seventy-millionth time, that it’s just 
as easy for a human being to lie quiet on top of 
salt water as it is to lie on a feather bed,” and 
Mr. Jobson walked over beneath the pier, where 
it was shady, stretched himself out on the water, 
placed his arms beneath his head, gazed absent- 
mindedly at his toes as they protruded above the 
brine, and endeavored to look graceful. 

“Easy as drawing molasses,” Mr, Jobson had 
just said, when the advance guard of a series of 
big combers struck him broadside on and slammed 
him with tremendous force against one of the 
piles of the pier. He rolled over and over, dazed 
—for he had struck his head—and Mrs. Jobson 
shrieked, and one of the coast guards hurried into 
the water and dragged Mr. Jobson, who was all 
but unconscious, onto the beach, where a knot 
of bathers gathered round him and grinned. Mr. 
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Jobson came to in about two minutes, looked up 
at Mrs. Jobson, who was bending anxiously over 
him, with a fierce scowl, and sat up. Then he 
got up and walked to the bath house, followed by 
Mrs. Jobson. He didn’t say a word until he met 
Mrs. Jobson to take her back to the hotel. Then 
there was an air of great calm upon him. 

“Madam,” he said, “you have been acquainted 
with me for a sufficient length of time to be cog- 
nizant of the fact that I am a patient individual. 
But when you deliberately hire a low-browed 
assassin to throw an iron wheel-barrow on me 
from the top of the pier when I’m in swimming, 
as you did this morning, we have reached the 
parting of the ways. Nothing remains to be said. 
Pack up! We are returning to Washington in 
an hour.” 

However, Mr. and Mrs. Jobson were seen in 
one of the grottoes last evening, enjoying their 
steins of beer and swiss sandwiches, and the 
proprietor of the hotel at which they are stopping 
informs your correspondent that they are going 
to remain another three weeks. 





Mr. Dooley on the Weather....... F.P. Dunne....... Harper's Weekly 

“I’m goin’ to make me apologies to Clancy’s 
leg,” said Mr. Dooley. 

“Why’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “I’ve done it an in- 
justice. I’ve spoke ill iv it as a weather prophet. 
F’r years that rhoomatic prop has been indicatin’ 
th’ weather. If Clancy was seen walkin’ briskly 
down th’ sthreet ivrybody up an’ down th’ road 
made plans fr a buggy ride. If Clancy come 
along leanin’ on a shtick, they begun to keep their 
eye on their umbrellies. Iver since I was a young 
man, Clancy’s leg has tipped off rain storms be- 
fure they got as far as th’ Rocky Mountains, an’ 
manny a bark has it previnted fr’m goin’ out on 
th’ canal whin th’ sky was clear overhead but a 
twisht in th’ knee told Clancy a hurricane was 
brewin’ down below Lemont. That leg dealt in 
anny kind iv weather, hot or cold, wet or dhry. 
Clancy used to make a verse about it. ‘What,’ 
says he, ‘is th’ use iv raypinin’,’ he says. ‘Dhrive 
care an’ sorrow away. To-morrah,’ he says, ‘th’ 
leg may be aisy, although it is,’ he says, ‘achin’ 
to-day.’ People bought their coal an’ ice be 
Clancy’s leg, arranged their parties an’ mended 
their roofs. It predicted th’ hard frost iv sivinty- 
nine an’ th’ hot spell iv eighty-eight. Th’ night 
befure th’ big wind come that blew down th’ 
steeple iv th’ church, ye cud hear Clancy howlin’ 
like a wolf, an’ befure th’ heavy floods two years 
ago he had to be wheeled around in a chair f’r 
a week. I used to laugh at th’ people that watched 
that ol’ peg; but mind ye, if I was Mack, I’d have 
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the weather bureau take observations on Clancy’s 
leg an’ issue bulletins: ‘Clancy in gr-great ag’ny. 
Look out f'r storms on th’ lakes.’ Or: ‘Clancy 
wint to a dance last night. Continyued fair an’ 
clear, with light southwesterly breeze.’ I wud so. 

“Las’ Foorth iv March, Mack sint f’r th’ la-ad 
that r-runs th’ weather bureau an’ says he, ‘Pro- 
fissor,’ says he, ‘what kind iv weather ar’re ye 
goin’ to give us to-morrah?’ he says. ‘Can I 
wear me plug hat?’ says he. ‘Ye cud go in tissue- 
pa-aper,’ says th’ pro-fissor. ‘Since th’ Lord sint 
you an’ me to bless this gran’ counthry,’ he says, 
‘there niver was seen such a fine day as to- 
morrah will be,’ he says. ‘Th’ sun will shine in 
th’ boochus sky,’ he says, ‘an’ th’ bur-rds will car- 
rol fr’m th’ three,’ he says, ‘’T will be a gloryous 
day, an’ ye’ll be glad,’ he says, ‘that ye give me 
th’ job,’ he says. Well, sir, Clancy come in to see 
me that night, groanin’ with pain. ‘What ails 
ye?’ says I. ‘Me leg,’ says he. ‘Th’ weather's 
got into it,’ he says. ‘’Tis goin’ to rain a diluge,’ 
he says. ‘But,’ says I, ‘th’ arya iv low barometer 
is station’ry over Texas an’ th’ arya iv high ba- 
rometer is tearin’ around in th’. neighborhood iv 
Goshen, Injianny,’ I says. ‘How can it rain?’ says 
I. ‘I don’t care,’ says he. ‘’Tis goin’ to rain,’ he 
says. Well, sir, d’ye raymimber, Mack had to put 
on a life-presarver befure he got half way through 
tellin’ what he’d done f'r us. “Twas a gr-great 
victhry f’r Clancy’s leg. I don’t know what th’ 
pro-fissor said about it. Maybe he blamed it onto 
th’ popylists. But annyhow, he wint back to his 
wurruk an’ I begun to believe in him again, f'r 
th’ weather got good. Ye always thrust a weather 
prophet in good weather, an’ that’s because ye 
don’t raymimber what he prophysied. Th’ pro- 
fissor’d be wan iv th’ mos’ popylar men in th’ 
counthry if nawthin’ iver happened. But along 
in April, afther th’ grass had begun to come out, 
Clancy dhropped in on me, carryin’ a shtick. “Ye’d 
betther put in some coal,’ says he. ‘I'd betther 
be puttin’ in ice,’ says I, fr *twas as warrum as 
summer. ‘Me leg is snowin’,’ he says. ‘Let’s look 
at what th’ pro-fissor says,’ says I. ‘Here it is. 
An arya iv high pressure is circulatin’ in th’ upper 
lake region, pursooed be an arya iv low pressure. 
Th’ weather will continue warrum an’ cozy.’ 
‘With snow,’ says Clancy, hobblin’ away. Well, 
sir, that night I woke up with a chill, an’ they 
was an inch iv snow on th’ sidewalk. Another 
triumph f’r Clancy’s leg. 

“Th’ weather-bureau weather is good parlor 
weather, but th’ kind we have to dhrive sthreet 
cars in is out-iv-dure weather, subject to all th’ 
rigors iv th’ climate. Th’ weather-bureau’s 
weather is on a map, an’ our weather is in th’ 
ole” 
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Choice Verse 


Te 


TO-MOrrow .....sseeeceeees Mildred |. McNeal.......+ssese0e Pall Mall 
A dream-craft, rose-hued as the dawn, 
Glad ‘erry for far Lotus land, 
It barely greets To-day’s dull strand— 
Then slips its moorings and is gone. 


The Donkey......++++ Gilbert Chesterton......... Chambers’s Journal 


When fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 

Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then surely I was born; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaw of o earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 

There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 


Foultan’ de’ Banditi....... Arthur Symons...... Spectator* (London) 


There is no fountain there, but through the soil 
A little pool comes up refreshingly, 

With clear, cool waters, and they seem to boil 
Along their little ways, seeking the sea. 


The sward around is soft and mossy green; 
There in the wood the woodcock loves to fly, 
Coming at eventide to suck between 
The moist earth when the moon is in the sky. 


And then the waters lose themselves, and make 
A little chattering fall beside the trunk 
Of a lopped alder-tree, and then are dumb; 
In a still pond; and there the cattle slake 
Their thirst, and each one turns, when it has 


drunk, 
A slow head, beckoning the next to come. 


I isaivscudencciisscdiaansasces penovosused Austin Dobsont 


In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed, you say. For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel Court! 


Nay: the Eternities are there. 
Death by the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light: 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel Court! 


*From the Roman of Augusto Suidici. 
+The May Book. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


*Racing Rhymes. 


A Hunting Song........ Adam Lindsay Gordon* 


Here’s health to every sportsman, be he stableman 
or lord, 

If his heart be true, I care not what his pocket may 
afford; 

And may he ever pleasantly each gallant sport 
pursue, 

If he takes his liquor fairly, and his fences fairly, 
too. 


He cares not for the bubbles of Fortune’s fickle 


tide, 

=o Bendigo can battle, and like Oliver can 
ride. 

He laughs at those who caution, at those who 
chide he’ll frown, 

As he clears a five-foot paling, or he knocks a 
peeler down. 


The dull, cold world may blame us, boys! but what 
care we the while, 

If coral lips will cheer us, and bright eyes on us 
smile? 

For beauty’s fond caresses can most tenderly repay 

The weariness and trouble of many an anxious day. 


Then fill your glass, and drain it, too, with all your 
heart and soul, 

To the best of sports—The Fox-hunt, the Fair 
Ones, and The Bowl, 

To a stout heart in adversity through every ill to 
steer, 

And when fortune smiles a score of friends like 
those around us here. 


Harbor Dawn. .......0+eeeee L. M. Montgomery.......+++++ Criterion 


There’s a hush and stillness calm and deep, 

For the waves have wooed all the winds to sleep 
In the shadow of headlands bold and steep; 

And some gracious spirit has taken the cup 

Of the crystal sky and filled it up 

With amber wine, and in it afar 

Has dissolved the pearl of the morning star. 


The guardian hills the bay enfold, 

In purple raiment are hooded and stoled 
And smit on the brows with fire and gold; 
And in the distance the wide white sea 

Is a thing of glamour and witchery, 

With its wild heart stilled to a passing rest. 
And the sunrise cradled upon its breast. 


With the first red sunlight on mast and spar 

A ship is sailing beyond the bar, 

Bound to a land that is fair and far. 

And those who wait and those who go 

Are brave and hopeful, for well they know 
Fortune and favor the ship shall win 

That crosses the bar when the dawn comes in. 


By Adam Lindsay Gordon. _& 
H. Russell, New York. 




















CHOICE VERSE , 


Wie GE iid ncsccccsntcinrsinciodante Sydney Royse Lysaght* 


Vast, we saw, when the sun was low, 
A trackless forest where none may roam; 
But ’twas not so vast as a wood we know 
Across three fields from the house at home. 


We saw the peaks of eternal snow, 

The summits that foot of man ne’er clomb: 
But they’re not so high as a hill we knew 

At the lonely end of a moor at home. 


Cities we entered with light aglow, 
On many a palace, many a dome; 

But they’re not so grand as a port we know, 
When the ships come in from the sea at home. 


For the seas grow narrow, the hills fall low, 

And the world is small when its bounds you know; 
But the wonderful world we used to know 

Is still out over the hills at home. 


S.C. BRO ccimisaanceones Be E, T issisciovccsess New Review 


He looked half-parson and half-skipper; a quaint 
Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good to see 
And old-world whiskers. You found him cynic, 
saint, 
Salt, humorist, Christian, poet; with a free 
Far-glancing, luminous utterance; and a heart 
Large as St. Francis’s; withal a brain 
Stored with experience, letters, fancy, art, 
And scored with tunes of human joy and pain. 
Till six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 
His gift unparalleled, of laughter and tears, 
And lett the world a high-piled, golden drift 
Of verse: to grow more golden with the years, 
Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 
Break into song, and he that had Love have 
Praise. 


FRR: vssene Milfred Wilson Gibson... ... Saturday Review (London) 


Across the vast Campagna, colored still 

With shadows of the early flooding seas 

That flowed above it in the ancient days. 

To Tivoli, a city built in dreams 

Above the pillared streams 

Of waters falling through the leafy maze 

Of sea-green olive trees, 

That shade with moving dusk her throning hill, 
We strayed one April morn. 


Behind us lay the legend of old Rome: 

The gray o’erwhelming dome, 

Tombing dead empires, sprung of deathless deeds 
lo bright disaster. From the storied gloom, 
Earth mounded triumphs and Time trampled state, 
And memories forlorn 

Of battles bright with banners, and the wild 
Victorious youth of heroes born 

To mighty peril and star-trammeled fate, 

We wandered with eyes bright 

And hearts a-hunger for the shrill 

Cool piping of Italian reeds, 

That shook from olive-clouded vale and hill 

Ere Italy, clear dreaming as a child, 

Arose and struggled with her splendid doom. 


*Poems of the Unknown Way. By Sydney Royse 
Lysaght. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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We climbed the hill and wandered through dim 
groves 

Of olives with their twisted roots upreared, 

Enchanted dryads striving to be free, 

Their yearning forms by fiery passions seared! 

And every little leaf of every tree 

Quivered with breath and murmured of old loves. 


Bewildered by vague fears 

Of some lone wood-god stirred 

From darkling slumber in the deep of years: 
Listening for sounds unheard, 

And quaking at the flight 

Of shadow startled bird, 

We fled across a striding bridge 

And rested panting on a ridge 

In the April light! 


Then suddenly before our dazzled eyes 

We saw the wonder rise 

Fair Tivoli, a city built in dreams 

To the loud music of her falling streams, 

That thunder from her craggy steep 

And flashing plunge where groves of shadow sleep. 
All the calm noon we lay 

And watched the rainbow-colored spray 

From snowy tumult leap, 

As if some caverned spirit strove to fling 

Some living drops on Vesta’s pillared height, 

To waken once again that early spring 

When in her sacred house 

From maiden-gathered boughs , 

The live flame burst to light eternity! 


O, Temple of gray stone 

By roving winds o’erblown, 

Thine altars cold, thy secret places bare 

To every wandering air: 

From northern hills to thee 

Mv spirit turns; 

Thy long forsaken fire 

New-lit within me burns 

With all the keen desire ; 
Of all the virgin eyes that kindled to the light 
Through slow, unfaltering days 

Or watched with steadfast gaze _ : 
The clear flame leaping in the perilous night! 


A Poet’S Prayer...cccccccccseeceessss ...dosephine Preston Peabody* 


God bless this little share of bread, 
This water from the spring, 

The wayside boon of rest at noon 
When we go hungering: ; 

And as we shoulder care again, 
God give us heart to sing! 


BORO... .cccccvevcrsce eeecessovevees opscoosesooneses Madison Caweint 


Dwellers in hollow places, hills and rocks, 
Daughter of Silence and old Solitude, 
Tip-toe she stands within her cave or wood, 
Her only life the noises that she mocks. 


*Fortune and Men’s Eyes. By Josephine Preston 
Peabody. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

+Weeds By the Wall. By Madison Cawein. John 
P. Morton & Co., Louisville. 











The Book of Genesis” 


By Extwoop Worcester, D.D. 
Te 


That the Book of Genesis is not the work of 
one mind is proved, among other things, by the 
numerous repetitions it contains, some of which 
contradict each other so flatly that we are obliged 
to choose either one or the other, but cannot 
take both. No good writer composes in this way. 
As late as the fifth chapter, after the story of the 
Creation and of Adam has been told and dis- 
missed, the narrative seems to begin all over 
again. “This is the book of the generations of 
Adam: in the day that God created man, in the 
likeness of God made He him.” So the story that 
Abraham on a visit to Egypt pretended that 
Sarah was not his wife, but his sister, is told first 
in the twelfth chapter, where she was seized by 
Pharaoh, and again in almost the same language 
in the twentieth chapter, where she was seized by 
Abimelech, King of Gerar; and, strangely, the 
same story is told a third time in the twenty-sixth 
chapter, of Isaac and Rebekah. Isaac pretends 
that Rebekah is his sister, just as Abraham pre- 
tended that Sarah was his sister; and Abimelech 
steals Rebekah just as he had formerly seized 
Sarah, and relinquishes her, just as he had done 
before. Of course it may be said that the episode 
occurred three separate times, but this is very 
improbable. It is also an inconsistency that 
Sarah, who some time before was represented as 
ninety years old, and, as the New Testament says, 
“as good as dead,” should still be so beautiful as 
to attract the attention of the whole country. 
Similarly, the story of Hagar’s expulsion from 
the tent of Abraham is related twice, and each 
time her life is saved by divine intervention; and 
the second time Ishmael,-who was at least four- 
teen years old, is represented as a little child 
whom Hagar carries in her arms. The first ex- 
pulsion was before Ishmael was born, the second 
when he was fourteen. So the covenant of God 
with Abraham is related twice, and Isaac’s birth 
is promised twice. No one ought to expect to 
find these stories in exactly the same form; they 
are not in the same form, and the reason why they 
are not is because they represent two independ- 
ent traditions of the same event. The meaning of 
Isaac’s name is explained in three ways. Firstly, 
it is Abraham who laughs; secondly, it is Sarah 
who laughs with incredulity, though she denied 
it and said, “I laughed not,” and thirdly, it is 
God who makes Sarah laugh. “And Sarah said, 


*See page 374. 


God hath made me to laugh, so that all they 
that hear will laugh with me.” So the name of 
Esau, considered as the father of Edom (red), is 
explained in two ways. Firstly, it is because he 
was red when born. Secondly, Esau said to Jacob, 
“Feed me with that red pottage, for I am faint. 
Therefore his name was called Esau.” In the 
two accounts of the Flood, Noah is told in chap- 
ter sixth, “Of every living thing of all flesh, two 
of every sort shall thou bring into the ark,” and 
in the seventh chapter, “Of every clean and un- 
clean beasts thou shalt take to thee by sevens.” 
We may also mention the great impropriety 
of speaking of clean and unclean beasts at the 
time of the Flood, ages before such distinc- 
tions had been drawn. Twice we are told that the 
waters were forty days upon the earth, and again 
that they increased for one hundred and fifty 
days. In the eleventh chapter, just after a long 
account has been given of the dispersion of the 
descendants of Noah to all parts of the earth, the 
story goes back to the Tower of Babel, and im- 
agines all men still living together and speaking 
one language, and the story of the confusion of 
tongues is told to show how they came to sep- 
arate. In the sixth chapter, the limit of man’s 
age is fixed at one hundred and twenty years, but 
soon after, Noah, is represented as nine hundred 
and fifty years old when he died, and many of his 
descendants are from two hundred to five hun- 
dred years old. 

I might go on multiplying these instances in- 
definitely, but, not to be wearisome, I will men- 
tion only the most striking example of all—the 
two accounts of Creation. In the first chapter, 
animals were made before man; and in the second 
chapter (beginning at verse 5), animals were 
made after man, and were brought to him to re- 
ceive their names. In the first chapter plants and 
green herbs were made long before man. In the 
second chapter, verse 5, the Hebrew reads, “Not 
a shrub of the field was then upon the earth, and 
not a herb of the field had sprouted, because 
Jehovah Elohim had not yet made it to rain upon 
the earth, and there was no man to cultivate the 
ground. And Jehovah Elohim formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed in his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man became a living 
being.”’f 

In the first chapter, the dry ground rises out of 


tLenormant’s translation. 
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the waters; in the second, the whole earth is dry 
because it has not rained. In the first chapter 
man and woman were made together. “And 
Elohim created man in His own image, in the 
image of Elohim He created him, male and fe- 
male created He them.” In the second chapter 
man was made first, and woman afterward was 
taken out of his side. In the first chapter, creation 
occupied six separate days; in the second chap- 
ter, only one day. Lastly, in the first chapter, 
Elohim is the Creator; in the second, it is Jeho- 
vah Elohim who makes all things. 

Examples of this sort prove conclusively that 
the Book of Genesis, as it lies before us, was not 
a single composition, the work of one mind. On 
that supposition, these contradictions and varia- 
tions would be unthinkable, unless the author 
wrote with reckless haste and cared nothing 
about contradicting himself half a dozen times 
in as many sentences. But as soon as we get the 


right point of view, it becomes very natural. 
There were at least three narratives lying before 
the author who gave the book its present form, 
all venerable, all beloved, and all telling much the 
same story in different ways. What more natural 
for this author, wishing to incorporate into his 
work as many of these priceless stories as pos- 


sible and knowing that the people were accus- 
tomed to hear these old narratives in different 
forms, than to sacrifice just as little of the mass as 
he could, and even to admit two or more versions 
of the same story, where all seemed to him beau- 
tiful and to teach good lessons? These examples 
are fatal to the supposition that Moses or any 
other one man was the author, in a literal sense, 
of this book. , 

I suppose all persons who read the Bible at all, 
even if they do not read it very carefully, must 
have been struck by the complete difference of 
style and order of ideas they encounter in passing 
from one chapter of Genesis to another. Open- 
ing the book at random, my eye falls on the inimi- 
table story of the murder of Abel. I see at once 
that it is an exquisite piece of literature. It 
would be hard to find in a few words a character 
more vigorously and finely depicted than Cain’s. 
The whole tragedy is enacted before our eyes. 
We see him, sullen and lowering with jealousy, 
follow Abel into some lonely place. We see the 
Savage, murderous resolution quickly embraced 
and more quickly carried into effect. We hear 
the shriek of Abel as he falls dying to the ground, 
and the earth drinks up the blood of the first 
victim of human violence. The Lord ap- 
pears with His question, “Where is Abel thy 
brother?” implying that He has seen the awful 
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deed. Cain tries to carry it off with a defiant air, 
very much as we turn away those who accuse us 
of wrong. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Then 
God shows Cain that the eternal secrecy on which 
we all count has deceived him. “What hast thou 
done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground,” and soon all Cain’s 
bold defiance is turned into abject fear. God 
curses him, whereas for Adam’s sin He had only 
cursed the ground, and affixes to him for all time 
the “mark of Cain.” In every fibre of this 
sombre story we feel the hand of a great artist, a 
master in the art of expression, and a man of such 
knowledge of human nature and of such ele- 
vated moral views that the best writer among us 
to-day could not touch his story without injur- 
ing it. That little narrative is classical; it is a 
masterpiece so perfect that. to-day we shudder as 
we read it. 

I read along a few verses and my eye is caught 
by a little poem. It is the sword song of Lamech: 
“And Lamech said unto his wives, 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice. 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech. 

For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me. 


If Cain avenged himself seven fold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.” 


It seems to be the voice of an inhabitant of the 
stone age that is singing this murderous little 
chant. Some hairy, savage cave dweller, armed 
with a stone club, is chanting his crimes aloud to 
the delight of his two half-human wives, .Adah 
and Zillah. Of the deep religious feeling and 
lofty morality of the story of Cain, with its in- 
tense respect for human life, there is not one 
trace. Lamech shouts with cannibalistic joy 
over the fact that he has killed two men. He 
declares himself superior to Cain, who has 
killed only one, and he promises himself the pleas- 
ure of killing seventy-five more. Of remorse, of 
the thought of God, there is not a hint, and we 
feel instinctively that this little savage, if he ever 
existed, never heard of the God who spoke to 
Cain’s conscience. 

Now those are two stories taken, probably, 
from two of our documents; both old, but the 
story of Lamech I think all will feel is the older. 
As a matter of fact, that strange little song is in 
all probability the oldest thing in the Bible and 
one of the oldest pieces of human composition. It 
comes down to us like those rude pictures, so full 
of life, of an extinct mammoth or a woolly ele- 
phant, scrawled by some savage on the wall of his 
den ten thousand years ago, worthless artistically, 
but of inestimable value in determining the past 
history of our race. 
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I read only a few verses further and my eye 
falls on a third passage entirely unlike the other 
two: “Adam lived a hundred and thirty years and 
begot a son in his own image after his own like- 
ness, and called his name Seth, and the days of 
Adam after he begot Seth were eight hundred 
years, and he begot sons and daughters. And 
all the years Adam lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died.” So it goes on to Seth, 
and from Seth to Enos, and from Enos to Cainan, 
and from Cainan to Mahalaleel. So it goes on 
through Jared and Enoch, and Methuselah who 
outstripped them all in living nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years, and ends, oddly enough, with 
this same Lamech, who is here represented as the 
father of Noah. 

I think almost anyone can feel that this 
passage is entirely different from the story of 
Cain or the song of Lamech. The style, in the 
first place, is very peculiar. It is the dry style of 
the annalist. He has certain formulas which he 
uses over and over again. All his heroes do the 
same thing—they beget children, and they die at 
a very advanced age. This passage is not moral, 
and it is not immoral; it is not poetry, and it is not 
history. In short, it is nothing but an example of 
that peculiar species of flora so highly prized by 
many in our days—a genealogical tree. 

But now I find, although I was not aware of it 
when I set out, that I have cited specimens of two 
and perhaps of the three different documents of 
the Book of Genesis. The story of Cain was told 
by “the Jehovist;” the story of Lamech was pos- 
sibly told by the writer we call “the Elohist,” and 
the genealogical tree is certainly the work of “the 
Priestly Writer,” whose book we call the Priest’s 
Code. 

The stories of Creation, of Paradise, the story 
of the Fall, of Noah’s Flood, and the Tower 
of Babel, are all of mythical character, and what 
proves it conclusively is that several of these 
stories exist in other forms in the traditions of 
other nations. The truth does not lie in the sup- 
posed fact, but in the lesson that is drawn from it. 
If we reject the view I have proposed and attempt 
to treat the narratives as authentic history of mat- 
ters of fact, we soon see that they run like quick- 
silver between our fingers. Who was present at 
Creation? To whom was such a revelation made? 
And if you say God exactly informed some man 
long afterward of what He did, there remains the 
double difficulty, first, that several statements of 
that account clash with what we know of Crea- 
tion, e. g., the existence of a solid firmament over 
the earth; and secondly, that we have two inde- 
pendent accounts which contradict each other in 


many particulars. Again, on the supposition that 
this is actual history, the taunts and jeers of men 
like Ingersoll:are absolutely unanswerable. One 
may very well ask when did Cain marry, when 
Adam and Eve are represented as the only hu- 
man beings alive. Or how could one man or 
even a man and his wife build a city? Or is it 
probable that an ark of the dimensions given 
could include two specimens of all the species of 
animals and birds known to exist? And on what 
did the carnivorous animals subsist? Or how 
can one speak of the flood rising fifteen feet above 
the peaks of the highest mountains, occurring at 
at a time when Babylon, in the valley of the 
Euphrates, and Egypt, in the valley of the Nile, 
had already reached an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion which was not affected by the Flood? It 
seems to be puerile to discuss questions of this 
sort as matters of fact any longer. 

But, on the other hand, as soon as we recog- 
nize these stories for what they are, popular 
Semitic traditions of an illimitable past, given 
an eternally true and beautiful setting by men 
truly inspired by God, we can appreciate them; 
we can learn from them the truths of God they 
are so well able to teach us, without stultifying 
all our thought by trying to believe the impos- 
sible. The Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of good and evil grow only on the soil of 
faith. Giants who are the offspring of the sons 
of God and the daughters of men, antediluvians 
living nine hundred years apiece, are no part of 
that humanity whose days are three score years 
and ten. We admit then at once that these are 
myths and sagas; that is to say, narratives told a 
thousand times, in the tent, beside the desert 
well, under the pleasant shade, or by the camp 
fire at night—antedating the knowledge of writing 
by hundreds or perhaps thousands of years. 
They are the unconscious product of youth, so 
perfect because so unconscious, marked by all 
childhood’s happy disregard of reality, and true 
in precisely the same sense in which Shakes- 
peare and Milton are true; that is to say, true to 
nature, morally and spiritually true forever. No 
characters in the Old Testament possess more 
reality than Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 
What are the men of‘authentic history, like Heze- 
kiah, Jeroboam, and Ahab, beside them? Hu- 
manity has stamped these men with its universal 
genius, though without destroying one of their 
purely human traits. They are men still, not 
gods or demigods. They live now by virtue of 
their relations to God. All the rest is fallen 
away, hence their lives are so well adapted to 
teach us. 
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The best thoughts spring not from the arith- 
metical understanding, not from the logical 
faculty, not from philosophic insight even, but 
from the heart athrill with faith, hope and love, 
from the soul, hovering on the confines of in- 
finity, close to the Eternal Father; and the miracle 
is that they can be caught and made captive in 
books. But they will not be crowded; they lie 
hidden, scattered at wide intervals, though even 
a master mind offer compulsion. To find them, 
one must go eager-eyed through forests and jun- 
gles, over endless plains and deserts of the com- 
monplace: and he shall not know them, unless he 
love them. But one seed in a thousand strikes 
root and bears flower and fruit, and if in a 
thousand thoughts one be vital, clothe itself with 
beauty and enfold sustenance for the spirit, it is 
well. 

With the Greeks, the women of the house sat 
at the loom; with us they sit at the piano. But 


it may be doubted whether our lives are more 


filled with music than were theirs. 

Our deeds hurry before us to open or to bar 
the way. 

If there were nothing else to trouble us, the 
fate of the flowers would make us sad. 

The fairest land is where live those we love. 

Whether no one or a few or thousands praise 
or condemn thee, thou art what thou art; and 
if thou need the approval of men to make thee 
what thou art, it matters little what thou art. 

If thou canst be killed by critics, be glad to die. 

Sincerity is a mark of strong souls. 

Men who have done great and memorable feats 
may be made miserable by failure in trifles. 

Thou wouldst, if thou couldst; nay, thou 
couldst, if thou wouldst. 

Truth hovers about the thoughtful and smiles 
on them unawares. 

Pleasant is the company of those who encour- 
age us to talk of ourselves. 

Self-complacency is a mood of the vulgar. 

Break not the will of the young, but guide it 
to right ends. 

The genius is childlike. Like children he looks 
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into the world as into a new creation and finds 
there a perennial source of wonder and delight. 
He loves flowers and sunshine and birds, and 
will lie whole hours on the grass, watching the 
clouds float by or lambs at play. A pebble or a 
butterfly will please him. He loses himself in 
what he sees, and wanders aimlessly, as though 
his spirit, rapt to other spheres, were listening 
to whisperings from unseen worlds. Where only 
what is useful is esteemed, he feels that he is 
of small worth, and he sings only to make music 
to the rhythmic beat of his heart. If he is not a 
spoiled child, he cares little whether or not men 
hear or praise, as a fair and modest girl, heedless 
of the charm she bears, walks indifferent amid 
admiring eyes. 

A new thought comes like a fresh creation of 
God, as fair and fragrant as a flower blooming. 
It is aglow with light sifted through the plumes 
of angels’ wings. 

When children quarrel over their games they 
are soon reconciled, if they continue to play; and 
so when men disagree it is well to say little and 
keep at work. . 

What passes is nothing, what comes to end, as 
though it were not: and yet to apply this truth 
literally would be folly; for we live in a world of 
vanities, the chief and most incomprehensible of 
which is time. 

When guests enter the room their entertainers 
rise to receive them; and in all meetings men 
should ascend into their higher selves, imparting 
to one another only the best they know and love. 

It is not worth while to consider whether a 
truth be useful—it is enough that it is a truth. 

What we are able to suffer is the measure of 
what we may dare. . , 

In the face of unjust accusations nothing so 
becomes a man as silence. In such forbearance 
there is a distinction beyond the reach of words. 

To understand the world one must often stand 
apart from the throng, and contemplate the tur- 
moil of strife and passion from some sheltered 
spot. Thus, when we sit amid graves we perceive 
more clearly the folly of greed and ambition; 
when we look up to the patient stars the madness 
of all the hurry. and worry comes home to us; 
when we lie on the bosom of the earth, beneath 
a calm’sky, we feel how ridiculous is the noisy 
tumult of the crowd. 
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Lovers who meet and look into each other’s 
eyes taste not so sweet a joy as many a lonely 
student silently working his way from darkness 
to light. 

To learn the worth of man’s religion, do busi- 
ness with him. 


The weeping eye does not see. 


There is joy in seeing one’s work grow. It is 
felt by those who plough or build, as by the 
creators of immortal things. It cheers the hearts 
of mothers when thejr children rise, like a wind- 
ing stair, about them: it gives contentment to 
farmers when they look on their ripening fields: 
it is the gladness of young men when their labors 
make homes for the maidens whom they have 
chosen. 

When I fall asleep, time and place cease to 
exist for me. Days, weeks and years are alike— 
are neither short nor long. With the loss of con- 
sciousness I lose the stars, the mountains, the 
oceans, men and their cities. My own joys and 
sorrows, my successes and failures sink into 
nothingness. Naught that concerned me concerns 
me longer. Thus shall it be, if I regard this life 
alone, when I am dead. And since life is but a 
day, the evening comes apace, the shadows length- 
en, the tapers are lit, and it is time to draw the 
curtains and fall asleep. But if there be any- 
thing of me which death cannot touch, it is to 
this I should look, since what he can take, he will 
take quickly, and it is light and unsubstantial. 


The thinker awakens thoughts, as the poet 
raises the imagination, as the orator fires the soul. 


Employ as little as possible words or phrases 
of base origin, sprung from the hatreds and preju- 
dices of barbarous peoples, or the gross sensa- 
tions of the animal in man. 

Let those who love to tell us of the follies and 
superstitions of the past reflect that we cannot 
reform our forefathers, and that it were wiser to 
give heed to ourselves than to abuse them. 

As they to whom the doors of the great world 
are thrown open make many happy encounters, 
so those who keep the company of the great minds 
who live in books meet with many things which 
delight and improve. 

Nothing is so attractive as the simplicity and 
earnestness of a great mind. 

There is nothing true or good or beautiful 
which, if contemplated or done in the right spirit, 
is not also religious. 

The end of education is to teach men to find 
pleasure in the best things. 

There are few things it is more important to 
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learn than how to live on little and be therewith 
content: for the less we need what is without, the 
more leisure have we to live within. 


Impress upon the young that God Himself has 
not the power to make base and sinful souls 
happy; that favors bestowed on them would be 
like gifts to the dead. 


It is easy to please innocent and healthy minds. 
Plain food, the daily tasks and amusements that 
cost little, satisfy them. Their tastes and appetites 
have not been perverted by coarse excitements 
and excessive indulgence. They are temperate 
in soul and body. They know nothing of satiety 
and disgust. They do their work with brave 
hearts; they find pleasure in simple games, or in 
reading books or in conversations in which no 
unworthy or harmful thought is uttered or even 
suggested. Their joy is equable and enduring. 
They are happy in themselves and their presence 
brings peace and cheer to others. They have 
pure delights which those who live in the midst 
of splendor and luxury do not understand. 


The only things we feel to be properly ours 
are the things we have worked for and made our 
own. What another gives me is never part of my- 
self—it is like a house in which I am received 
as a guest; but what my own activity has in- 
wrought into my very being, is fixed and estab- 
lished there, as by the act of God. It is of the 
essence of what the Eternal makes me. 

Those whom we suffer ourselves to scorn or 
hate, have overcome us. 


We grind in vain when there is no corn in the 
hopper. 


We are not glad enough, do not rejoice enough. 
Therefore are we heartless and unthankful, weak 
and complaining. 

It is a common error to imagine that to be 
stirring and voluble in a worthy cause is to be 
good and to do good. 

What we love to do we find time to do. 

In a work of genius, as in Nature, there is 
more power, truth and beauty, than any of us, 
however much we apply ourselves, shall discover. 


A wise man knows that much of what he says 
and does is commonplace and trivial. His 
thoughts are not all solemn and sacred in his 
own eyes. He is able to laugh at himself and 
is not offended when others make him. a subject 
whereon to exercise their wit. He understands 
that if there is too little wisdom in the world, 
there is also too little gladness; and that others 
than children and fools have reason to be light- 
hearted and mirthful. 
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A Plea for Unity Cardinal Gibbons. ..... North American Review 

Were this unity perfect among Christians, 
there can be no doubt that long since the whole 
world would have been won over to the Gospel of 
Jesus, that its sweet influences would have trans- 
muted all the hardness and imperfections of our 
common humanity, by lifting us all into that 
higher spiritual sphere of brotherhood with the 
Redeemer of our souls, and sonship with the 
Head of our race. It is this lack of unity among 
Christians that makes it even possible for any 
other religion, old or new, to set up a comparison 
with it, to challenge its immortal titles to admira- 
tion and acceptance. For lack of unity, the im- 
pact of the missionary labors is broken, and the 
incredible sacrifices of Christian men and women 
must be repeated, often in vain, from generation 
to generation. This defect of our Christianity it 
is which enables the savage man, as well as the 
man of a foreign culture, to escape the arguments 
and appeals of the Christian apostle. It also ren- 
ders almost nugatory the efforts of Christianity, 


on its original soil, to dominate even the most 
tangible forces of the world and the devil. 

The life and teaching of Jesus Christ Himself 
have nothing but victories to chronicle since His 


appearance among men. Every century is a new 
campaign, from which He returns to the Heavenly 
Father, crowned ,with innumerable laurels, and 
leading captive innumerable multitudes of human 
souls. The records of history are full of the 
most astonishing conquests by Him, of individual 
souls’ voluntary submission to the irresistible 
charm of the Son of Man. There is no altitude of 
intellect so towering that it has not been abased 
before Him, no seat of power so high that it has 
notdonehomagetoHim. Philosophy and Criticism 
History and the Natural Sciences, have sent 
over to Him, without ceasing their noblest 
worthies as pledges of victory. To go no farther 
back than the century just elapsed, we may say 
that every page of its annals is bright with the 
illustrious names of great men who have been 
proud to confess the Divinity of Jesus. Some of 
them never knew a wavering of allegiance; others 
came back to Him by a kind of postliminary pro- 
cess, having learned by hard experience the truth 
of the apostolic cry of Saint Peter: “Lord to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ From this point of view, there is 
never any diminution of the work of Jesus Christ. 
His benign and gracious figure dominates forever 
all life and society. Scarcely, indeed, was He 


known to the world when we are told that He 
won the personal admiration of great Roman em- 
perors like Tiberius and Hadrian and Alexander 
Severus. Sweet legends of the veneration of an 
Augustus and an Abgar cling forever to His per- 
son—symbols of that constant self-surrender in 
love and adoration which has gone on since then, 
and will cease no more. 

What is the secret of this constant and cos- 
mopolitan devotion to Jesus?. From what deep 
springs of history and human nature do the 
forces flow that keep it forever alive, in spite of 
the multitudinous accidents of time and space and 
change that affect so thoroughly all other 
phenomena of life? “Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum.” It cam be no slight bond that holds 
forever such elastic and elusive forces as the 
minds and hearts of men, in varying epochs and 
lands, periods, forms and degrees of culture. To 
all Catholics it is as simple as the sun that shines 
in the heavens, or as the air we breathe. 

To us the religion of Jesus Christ — for we 
maintain, on the authority of the gospels, that He 
founded a religion—is no vague resultant of 
world-forces that found their proper time and 
suitable expression in the Son of Mary. Indeed, 
the first great domestic struggle of the new re- 
ligion was against just those loose, nuclear forces 
of Gnosticism and Eclecticism that desired to 
fasten their dying causes to the vigorous young 
body of Christian Faith, but which she repelled 
with clear consciousness of their desire and of 
her repugnance. To us Christianity is no 
philosophy, however elevated and potenj, but a 
divine thing in the sense of an immediate, positive 
revelation. Hence, in its earliest documents, it 
is known as “The Name,” “The Work,” “The 
Manifestation” of an Omnipotent Divine Will, the 
closest and sublimest bond that can unite the 
Divinity with mankind. From among the philos- 
ophers of the world there could never come a 
Redeemer. And this is precisely what we wel- 
come in Jesus Christ, the figure and the office of 
a Divine Atoner for the sins of the world, the 
Saviour of mankind from the inherited and actual 
burden of sin. 

Hence it is that Christianity is the most in- 
tensely personal of all religions. It presumes, as 
no other, the unwavering belief in and concerm 
for an immortal and responsible individual soul, 
the confession of an Omniscient and All-Just 
Judge, a known and possible code of conduct, and 
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a clearly apprehended sanction that waits upon 
the violation or neglect of that code. The ideal 
of the individual Christian is the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ, “the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature, the head of 
all principality and power . . . . for in Him 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead corporally.” 
And, inasmuch as He realizes in His own person 
and circle of influence this sublime model, 
Christianity may be said to live or die for Him. 

But how shall the individual follower of Jesus 
know His will, and, knowing it, follow it per- 
fectly? For this purpose Jesus formed a visible 
society, destined to.embrace all who would accept 
Him as God and Master. He gave it the power 
to reproduce and continue itself and conveyed to 
it the custody of His teaching and the example 
of His life, with vicarious authority to interpret 
both in time of need, and to decide with finality. 
To its court of appeal, He indicated not only the 
letter but the spirit of its procedure, He assured 
this society of His helpful presence forever, and 
also of the direction and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. He foretold for it a career of great trial and 
sorrow, but also foreshadowed for it periods of 
triumph and glory. But, above all, He imposed on 
it the absolute condition of Unity. This is evi- 
dent, not only from all His devices of constitution 
and description throughout the gospels, but, in a 
very particular manner, from the great lyrical, al- 
most dithyrambic monologue in which, on the eve 
of His Atonement, He pours forth the very soul 
of prayer to the Heavenly Father. Here the 
underlying “motif” is Unity, that shadow of the 
Divine Life, the condition of the new sanctity, the 
mark and proof of genuine Christianity: 


And not for them only do I pray, but for them 
also whe through their word shall believe in me: 

That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and I in thee: that they also may be-one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 

And the glory which thou hast given me, I have 
given to them: that they may be one, as we also 
are one. 


Elsewhere He insists that there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd, that whoever gathers not 
with Him scattereth, that whoever receives His 
disciples “receives me and Him who sent me.” 
There can be no doubt, then, as to an effective 
will of Jesus that this society should be one to the 
end of time, and among all kinds and conditions 


of men. It was also to be holy and stainless, im- 
perishable and all-glorious, self-identical and self- 
witnessing; but the note of unity predominates 
throughout. His prophetic soul forecasts and de- 
nounces every attempt to rend this unity, as the 


chief obstacle to the success of His life and teach- 
ing among men, as the great stumbling block, 
the creators of which He will hold eminently re- 
sponsible in the last great accounting. 

Now, when we enter upon the last century of 
the mystic cycle of two thousand years during 
which the gospel of Jesus has beerf preached, prin- 
cipally by and through this society which is His 
Holy Church, we seize with a terrible earnestness 
and directness the meaning of Christ’s language 
about unity. Just as that note dominates all oth- 
ers in the gospels, so does its infringement or 
diminution dominate the history-of His Church, 
the public propagation of His saving and con- 
soling teachings. The avowedly anti-Christian 
forces of the past two centuries could never have 
scored their triumphs were it not for the mighty 
cleft that divided Protestant from Catholic 
Christendom. While conflict ran high as to the 
points on which they differed, the enemy was 
pillaging such parts of the original estate as they 
yet held in common. The Christian Church was, 
truly, the mother of all modern happiness and lib- 
erty; yet a minority of rebels or apostates was 
allowed to set aside her claims, to contaminate all 
the sources of public and private education, to en- 
list against her the literature and the arts that she 
had saved and cherished in a night of storm and 
disaster. And all this, because centuries of un- 
happy division had accustomed both Catholics and 
Protestants to look to one another only for sus- 
picion and coldness and uncharity. Truly, the 
divine eye of Jesus saw well ¢hrough the ages, 
and what He saw could only have intensified His 
will to base His Church upon a rock of unity 
that could not be overthrown. Could we restore 
to-day the former unity of all Christian peoples, 
with what ease we could look forth to the lifting 
of China to the highest plane of Christian wel- 
fare and culture! Could we be once more as in 
the fifteenth century, with what ease could the 
gospel of the Prince of Peace be preached 
throughout Africa from the lips of united 
brethren, and not amid the horrors of injustice 
and war that are leaving their ominous, red tracks 
across every newly opened land! So, too, if 
there were again the old-time unity of East and 
West, what a quickening there could be of the 
slumbering forces of the Greek Church, and what 
a useful race the Coptic Christians would be for 
the evangelization of Darkest Africa! | What- 
ever way we look, the functions of Unity seem 
so great and valuable that all the reasons which 
in the past operated to destroy it are pushed into 
the background, as no longer worthy of consid- 
eration. 





IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


A New Revision of the Bible Churchman 


For six years a commission of bishops and 
priests has devoted itself, with scholarly acumen 
and unremitting labor, to discover what, if any, 
additional marginal readings for the English 
Version of the Old and New Testament the Gen- 
eral Convention* might authorize. Their report is 
now before us, a pamphlet of 249 pages, with an 
appendix of specimen pages of the Old and New 
Testament, as they might be printed if the Con- 
vention should authorize the recommendations of 
the Commission, who complete their labors “more 
than ever convinced of the duty of the Church to 
give to her people all available help for an ac- 
curate and intelligent knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

With this purpose we need not say we are in 
hearty accord. Of course “every available help” 
does not mean every existing help. But every 
help that can be made available will help in turn 
to make others so. What is most needed is a 
right attitude of mind toward the Bible. So long 
as any one translation is regarded as having a 
peculiar sanctity beyond another, so long as any 
one reading among the various ones offered by 
the manuscripts is regarded as having any other 
authority than that of its intrinsic probability 
when scrutinized by critical canons, so long will 
our attitude toward God’s Word have something 
in it of superstition, something of that literal 
spirit which, as the Bible itself tells us, is an 
injury to spiritual life. So far as the mind of 
the Church needs to be freed from these bonds of 
tradition, from paying reverence to a form. of 
words, rather than to the spirit and the revelation 
that is in them, the use of alternative readings, 
such as is proposed here, cannot fail to be helpful. 
Yes, one might even go further than that, and 
say that though a marginal reading did nothing 
more than restate in other words the thought al- 
ready adequately presented by the old one, it 
would be well to have it so restated. 

This principle of marginal readings, to be used 
at the reader’s discretion, is, of course, nothing 
new. The Authorized Version sanctioned it, and 
was not the first to do so. The good sense of to- 
day is that of 1611. “Variety of translation is 
profitable for the finding out the sense of the 
Scripture: so diversity of signification and sense 
in the margin, where the text is not so clear, must 
needs do good, yea, is necessary, as we are per- 
suaded.” Advancing scholarship has made a 
revision of these readings necessary. Marginal 
readings would be as necessary if one Were to 
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adopt the Revised Version, which, without them, 
would, in its turn, be sure to need revision. Won- 
derfully as Biblical scholarship has advanced in 
the last generation, it is evident that it must ad- 
vance much further before we reach a satisfac- 
tory solution of some problems that perplex us, 
and doubtless these very discoveries will open 
new questions, for we shall never fathom the un- 
searchable riches of Revelation. The treasures 
of Egypt are not yet exhausted. We are but be- 
ginning to discover the light that may come to 
Biblical linguistics from the study of demotic 
Greek. It is the part of wisdom and prudent 
scholarship to make haste slowly, and for the 
public services of the Church the permissive use 
of this revision of the Revision may perhaps be all 
that it is wise to attempt at present. 

Does the Church really want to get and to 
bring her people as close as she can to the mind 
and thought of the Bible and of our Lord? To 
ask such a question might seem to be to answer 
it. Yet, that is the whole question. The scholars 
of 1611 were holy and wise men, but they did not 
know, and could not know, what we know about 
the Bible to-day. Shall the Church give her 
people this new light, or shall she hide it from 
them? To deny it will be their loss and hers. 
For the people want the Gospel; they are jealous 
of any veil between them and it. Every few 
months brings some unauthorized, more or less 
colloquial, version of some part of the Bible to 
our tables. Energetic clergymen in some fields 
feel that they must have such translations for 
their work. 

As Canon Edmonds so admirably showed in 
“The Bible given to the Nations,’ one of the 
memorable addresses at the late Ecumenical Con- 
ference, in every country and every age, the zeal 
for putting the Gospel message into the plain 
mother tongue of the multitude has been the 
barometer of missionary zeal. To bring the Bible 
effectively home to an enlightened and educated 
people, who yet lack Christian training and 
nurture, the Church must recognize not only tra- 
ditional feeling and custom, but the need of those 
who have no traditional feeling, who are seeking 
the truth as the Authorized Version gave it to the 
Englishmen of 1611, in a language “under- 
standed of the people.” 


The Function ef Quakerism Spectator (London) 


During the long history of Christianity there 
has always been at moments of crisis a tendeney 
to the creation of a party or sect in the Christian 
world of the pristine idea, of the early attitude 
of the infant church. When ceremonialism 
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threatened to drown the simple doctrine of Jesus 
with the contents of pagan worship and ritual, 
when the world was manifestly too much with 
Christian men, a few pious souls have always 
turned with longing to the creed of immediate 
vision, to the voice of God in the soul, with no 
altar, priest, or intermediary of any kind. The 
mystic attitude of the Fourth Gospel is combined 
with the ethics of the Synoptics, and a new 
charm of Christian doctrine steals over the minds 
of those who believe that the Kingdom is an in- 
ward one, and who see in an all but bare sim- 
plicity, an attraction which the richest cathedral 
with its dim religious light cannot afford. For 
English people this attitude of mind is repre- 
sented in Quakerism, which is only one phase 
of a general fact. Germany has had its Quaker- 
ism in Tauler, in the Moravians, Italy in the early 
Franciscans, different, of course, in many ways, 
yet one with the Quakers in accepting the mystic 
and inward doctrine, and also in accepting 
heartily the plain and obvious meaning of the 
ethics contained in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which the more conventional Christianity has 
contrived to do without. 

Whatever view we may take of the necessity 
of the world-movement catching up in its swirl 
the stream of Christianity, we cannot ignore two 
great facts. In the first place, a kind of protest 
against the secularizing of Christianity must con- 
stantly be made; and second, the Quakers, in 
making that protest, are certainly nearer to the 
teaching of Christ than is the more conventional 
Christianity. Even Puritanism, itself a revolt 
from Anglican smooth uniformity and ultra-cere- 
monialism, soon was tempted to fall from its high 
estate, to be entangled in public intrigue, and to 
commit some of the very sins which it had laid 
at the door of Anglicanism. Then it was that 
the Society of Friends stood forward to witness 
for the simple Gospel in this land. We may 
admit extravagance and folly, if we like, but 
when all is said and done the services rendered 
by George Fox cannot be overestimated. The 
idea of a simple Christ life, with its absolute 
fidelity, its bold demeanor in face of all the 
powers of the world, its yea being yea, its nay, 
nay, its worship of the heart, its loyalty to divine 
command, is so complete that, in the present 
writer’s opinion, it has presented to our people 
the highest ideal of religion which has been 
known since Wycliffe. 

The dangers of such a noble creed are manifest, 
for it is, and will probably remain, a creed for the 
few. But to the mysticism of the Quaker faith is 
attached the ethics of practical Christianity. 
Never was there a creed which more fully com- 
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bined the two elements of the religion of Christ. 
Faith without works is dead, urged the great prac- 
tical apostle whose famous Epistle Luther called 
“an Epistle of straw.” But a mere gospel of 
work will never satisfy the infinite needs of the 
soul. Quakerism understood in its best minds 
both doctrines, and so did not fall into barren 
quietism on the one hand or bustling philanthropy 
on the other. The greatest Quakers loved to 
commune in the stillness of the meeting-house, no 
one breaking the solemn silence unless called of 
the Spirit to do so, but they also looked on the 
world and the dominion of darkness, and they de- 
termined to shed light on that darkness, not so 
much by preaching as by Christian practise. 
Charles Lamb, who loved the Quaker meeting, 
has told his readers to get by heart the “Journal 
of John Woolman.” 

We are told sometimes that the retired, simple 
man of the inner life does not understand the 
great world and its problems, that he is unprac- 
ticable, and so on. Had the teachings of Wool- 
man been learnt, the United States would have 
been saved the horrors of the African slave trade, 
of the “domestic institution” in the South, and the 
hugest civil war in history, with its incalculable 
losses and misery. At about the same time an 
English Quaker lady of inexpressible charm, 
Elizabeth Fry, was taking up a duty which states- 
men and preachers had neglected, a duty which 
called for a courage at least equal to that of the 
field of battle. She deliberately sought out the 
most unhappy and degraded men and women 
England contained within her borders, and she 
began the great task of reforming our prisoners. 
The work both of John Woolman and of Eliza- 
beth Fry did not proceed so much from the reason 
as from the heart, from a heart cleansed from all 
that is false, misleading, derived from prejudice. 
They are exemplars of the saying of their Mas- 
ter: “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” How superficial in their pres- 
ence seem the taunts of the “practical” man! 
How little the subjects of controversy! How the 
ambitions of the world sink into nothingness! 
Hers is the practical side of Christian quietism, 
with its heroic attitude of the inner mind, derived 
from the blending of the inner Christian idea with 
the ethics of Christianity applied in the actual 
stress of life. We do not doubt the loveliness of 
many a saint, of many an obscure monk or priest, 
in the great guarded fold of the orthodox Christ- 
ian Church. But for fidelity and courage, as well 
as for inward light shining in a dark world, where 
will you find the superior of these saints of 
Quakerism? 


























On the Mountain’ 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE 


Te 


In the old time, men had a good grateful cus- 
tom of blessing the brooks and fountains that met 
them and refreshed them on pilgrimage, and of 
late my friend—who hopes to be the other hermit 
—and I, pressed upon by the thought of all the 
little unblessed trickles of water in Puritan New 
Hampshire, have revived this custom; it induces 
in us a recollected spirit, and the water is always 
sweet afterward. 

There are many of these little wells and water 
courses in our mountains, and the brooks we use 
as Theseus used Medea’s ball of twine in the 
labyrinth—to find our way out. The people who 
live in the valley shake their heads and tell us 
these gently rising broad-topped wooded hills are 
dangerous; we hear of thirty miles of unbroken 
forest stretching back to Canada—of the inevita- 
ble man who went forth and never returned. 
And we sling a blue canvas bag over our shoul- 
ders, and smile up at the rock-crowned summit 
that shall be ours at high noon. We are never lost, 
the trees and rocks are too friendly. Sometimes 
we lose the mountain and do not know where we 
are, but that is a different matter. We lost one 
last summer; it hid its head, and we wandered 
disconsolate all day, up, up, through unremem- 
bered forests, seeing, close at hand in broken 
glimpses, huge unfamiliar heights which we never 
attained. In the afternoon we dropped into a 
brook and ran down with it to the valley, now 
beating through the underbrush along its banks, 
now treading its stepping-stones, now swishing 
ankle-deep through the soaked moss in its rocky 
bed. But we were not lost, for after a bewilder- 
ing mile the brook, on a sudden, laughed down 
a waterfall, and we knew it for a friend. 

But the days when we do not lose the mountain 
are the best days: when we follow the blazed 
trail through the woods, our eyes set on the green, 
tree-barred distance with a listening look, the 
smile of the explorer on our lips; when we grip 
the hardy twigs that grow out of the cracks of 
the ledges, and pull ourselves up hand over hand 
to the next little tree, and hug it, breathless. 

On the bare gray summit we build a fire, per- 
haps, and toast our sandwiches, and lie under 
the sky, looking up and out, till the earth turns, 
and we are helplessly lying on the underside, 
looking down into blue depths, instead of up and 
wondering, drowsily, why we do not drop off. 
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We sit up, after that, and read Dante out of a 
little battered Florentine volume that has climbed 
up hither in the blue canvas bag. As we read we 
face the greater mountains which we do not climb. 
“They are very noble,” we say, “these elder 
brothers,” and we fall to gazing at them without 
more speech; till one of us, usually the other 
one, rises, scatters the ashes of the fire, stamps 
out the embers, and drops Dante into the blue 
canvas bag. . .. 

We do not always read Dante on our moun- 
tains, although he always climbs with us. Some- 
times we read The High History of the Holy 
Grail, sometimes The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis, a bird book by John Burroughs, Travels 
with a Donkey, or Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
herdess or Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

We are very confidential with our mountains, 
our brothers; we tell them things; we are used 
to them. They are monotonous, maybe—we do 
not know this but we are told that they are. It is 
true that they seldom startle us, but so much else 
in civilization is melodramatic that it is good to 
feel that our mountains are only dignified, and 
serene, and very noble, and very, very old. The 
ones that Francis knew in Italy were more ro- 
mantic, gray in the skirts with olive, looking out 
east and west to the bright sea—robber-haunted, 
with soft mellifluous names. There are no ban- 
ditti on our hills, and the democracy has named 
them after Jones and Brown and Robinson, and 
a few other men; but they belong to us, we know 
them and love them. Sometimes we go on pil- 
grimage among them, as Francis went among 
his. In their solitudes it may be that one day 
we too shall see visions. Meanwhile, we wait, 
and trust them. When we make a pilgrimage 
on the Feast of the Transfiguration, or some other 
day, we like to think of how those earlier pil- 
grims read the Hours as they climbed: Prime 
beside a river in a valley, perhaps, under a bridge, 
where the chipmunks and the birds came to pray- 
ers; Terce beneath a pine tree facing the morn- 
ing light on the hills and praying open-eyed 
before the glories of God. We think they must 
have read Sext on the summit, and Nones by the 
brookside after they had put their shoes from 
off their feet; and Compline a trifle early, on a 
great stone by the road, with the moon rising 
in the summer twilight and the mist drifting up 
from the river. 
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The World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel 


Coaching in the Pyrenees........ Ps Pe ER ccsiecs Town and Country 


Why is it that Americans, in their search for 
novel places in Europe, wander to the wilds of 
Norway and Sweden, explore Russia and the 
Danube country as far as Bulgaria, or Roumania ; 
search out every nook and corner of Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy and France, and yet ignore so com- 
pletely one of the most beautiful trips in Europe 
—that magnificent stretch of highway running 
through the French and Spanish Pyrenees? All 
through the spring, summer and autumn parties 
of Americans are thronging through every water- 
ing place in Normandy, Brittany and the Riviera. 
They drive or coach, or cycle, over Austrian 
passes, along French boulevards and through 
England and Scotland; yet few of them realize 
that one of the most magnificent coaching roads 
in the world is the wonderful Route Thermale, 
a French military road, perfectly graded and 
kept, threading its way through the glorious val- 
leys and mountain peaks of the Pyrenees. One 
finds delightful little hotels, quaint towns, inter- 
esting types of peasants, and views almost rival- 
ing the finest Alpine scenery. 

The English people know it well. In the historic 
town of Pau there is a large English colony, the 
members of which live there the greater portion 
of the year. They have cozy little villas, sur- 
rounded with gardens, with gravel walks, arbors, 
and the many flowers that thrive in the south 
of France. They have an English club, tennis, 
golf and hunting. Mr. James Gordon Bennett for 
a number of years was an enthusiastic member of 
this colony, among which were a few other 
Americans. He was the Master of the Fox 
Hounds, having organized the hunt, and was its 
spirited leader for many years. The Hotel Gas- 
sion is a four hundred thousand dollar structure, 
furnished in old, carved mahogany, rich tapes- 
tries, and brocades, and is maintained in lavish 
scale. From the broad marble terrace one looks 
to the snow-tipped panorama of the Pyrenees, 
lying far across the green plain in the distance. 
Peak after peak, decked with glaciers and track- 
less fields of snow, arise, lofty and glittering to 
the sky, luring the traveler to explore their mys- 
teries. 

How does one get to the Pyrenees? It is the 
simplest matter in the world. Take the train 


some morning after breakfast from Paris, leave it 
an hour or so later at the medieval town of Or- 
leans; wander about its rambling streets, see the 
fabled home of Jeanne d’Arc; leave again at 


noon by train and spend the night at Biarritz, one 
of the most beautiful watering places in France. 
Located on the edge of the Bay of Biscay, it is a 
fashionable resort for French, English, and the 
few Americans who are fortunate enough to know 
about it. The Grand Hotel is equal to any in 
France—a handsome brick structure surrounding 
a court—with perfect service and appointments. 
A number of beautiful villas are in Biarritz, 
among them the large one of the ex-Empress 
Eugenie. An afternoon’s trip by train brings 
you to Pau. From here the trip proper to the 
Pyrenees begins. 

The first mountain hamlet to be reached is 
Laruns, two hours by train for Pau; and one 
here finds it hard to realize that he is not in the 
midst of the Alps. You have ordered from Pau 
the brake to be ready for you, and four strong, 
mettlesome horses with plumes and bells, a driver 
in resplendent livery, with leather helmet and 
gilt-trimmed coat and trousers; a comfortable 
brake, holding eight, a little group of wondering 
children—this is the sight that greets you as you 
leave the train. Suit-cases and wraps are stowed 
away, you mount to your high seats, the whip 
cracks, the horses prance, the walls of the little 
village resound with the hubbub, and away you 
go out along the great white road that is to 
carry you to far-away Luchon. 

As you have not started to drive until after- 
noon, you spend the first night at one of the de- 
lightful little hotels at Eaux Bonnes, where you 
discover that you are not a pioneer in an unknown 
land, but one of the many visitors in a cozy 
watering place with well-kept hotels, fascinating 
shops, and mountain excursions of all kinds 
awaiting you. An hour or two away is Eaux 
Chaudes. This little hamlet is.tucked into a nar- 
row valley between giant walls. A noisy brook 
babbles down the center of it, and perched just 
above it is the Hotel Baudot, where Madame 
Baudot presides in person and looks after your 
every comfort. From this place trips are made 
te the extraordinary little colony ,of Basques, 
boasting to be of a race by themselves and num- 
bering in this little village but a dozen families. 
One may, if ambitious enough, climb one or two 
of the peaks. The Route Thermale goes from 
here over the splendid pass, the Col d’Aubisque, 
which, from the summit, descends in zigzags to 
the little town of Argeles, where the night is 
spent. From here one may, if he wish, make a 
trip by train to Lourdes and visit the miraculous 





























grotto and the church, to which go so many 
pilgrimages. From Argeles the route continues 
to Pierrefitte and Cauterets, which is quite like a 
little Paris, with its handsome buildings, streets, 
massive architecture and luxurious hotels. After 
this a stop should be made at Luz, and a trip to 
the Cirque de Gaverine a magnificent amphithea- 
tre of precipices rising ten times as high as Ni- 
agara, down which cascades pour, and on the 
summit of which rest the eternal snows. There 
are few views in Switzerland that can surpass 
this. 

So day after day the horses and the brake wind 
through valley and mountain, past village and 
town and watering place. The scenery is always 
new, always inspiring, and the journey ends at 
Luchon, the Interlaken of the Pyrenees. You 
drive up the shaded Allee d’Etigny, which is the 
main promenade of the town, draw up before the 
Hotel Richelieu, and the drive is at an end. 

Three weeks! Three superb weeks have gone 
since we left Pau, and we feel that we have ex- 
plored a new land of delight. History, romance 
and legend have cast their spell over these peaks 
and valleys of the Pyrenees. The sun and the 
clouds, the rain and the mist, give them ever 
changing aspects. The Route Thermale, stretch- 
ing like a broad ribbon from one end to the other, 
has given us a drive never to be forgotten, and 
the Pyrenees are no longer a name to us, but a 
very real land of wonder and delight. 





Rom Vere BR wince 6 ehkscnnspevasencees Ledger Monthly 

The rapid multiplication of sky-scrapers 
throughout New York has developed a race of 
modern American cliff-dwellers, whose habitat is 
the lower end of Manhattan Island. A visitor 
to the city never would guess their presence, and 
even the bred-in-the-bone New Yorker seldom 
stops to give them a thought, for the Twentieth 
Century cliff-dweller, though located in the bus- 
iest part of the great city, is quite apart from all 
the bewildering noises and activities that make 
a bedlam of this section of the metropolis during 
the business day. 

Perched high up in mid-air, atop the lofty 
office buildings of the city, are little homes as 
quiet and secluded as though they stood beside 
some country lane, instead of directly above 
throbbing, hurrying, maddening Broadway. Quaint 
little houses they are, with ample dooryards, 
many of which are filled with brightly colored 
flower-beds. To one who is hungry for a glimpse 
of country greenery they are as oases in the great 
stone desert that constitutes the business section 
of New York. These are the dwellings of the 
modern cliff-men, most of whom are the janitors 
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and superintendents of the great sky-scrapers. 
Several years ago some inventive architect de- 
vised the plan of locating the caretakers and their 
families on the roofs of the buildings of which 
they have charge. The plan was so satisfactory 
in every respect that it has been very generally 
followed. Within an area of a few blocks in the 
downtown district dozens of families are living 
thus, above the eaves of the tallest buildings in 
the world. They form a quaint and interesting 
colony. 

The little dwellings which form the homes of 
the roof-dwellers are regular cottages, quite 
separate and distinct from the great structures on 
which they are built. They are constructed cf 
wood or brick and they nestle on the great sky- 
scrapers like Swiss chalets on as many mountain 
peaks. 

At first thought it might seem that the life 
of the roof-dweller must be a lonely one, but he 
has his own diversions, and he enjoys many 
advantages not to be obtained by other residents 
of the city, not even by the wealthy householders 
of fashionable Fifth avenue. Sunlight and fresh 
air—the nectar and ambrosia of city life—are en- 
joyed by the residents of the roofs, in unstinted 
quantities. They are not crowded by their neigh- 
bors; they enjoy a delightful seclusion; while at 
their feet is spread the vast and ever-changing 
panorama of the city and its glorious harbor. 

From his aérial home the new cliff-man can 
look down upon the streets below, with their 
swarming crowds of what, from his lofty perch, 
look like scurrying ants. He can see the elevated 
trains puffing along, looking almost like toys. 
Around him rise the rival sky-scrapers—modern 
towers of Babel, pulsating with the hurrying life 
within. The great metropolis stretches away to 
the northward, between its confining rivers, as 
far as the eye can reach. Here and there its 
uniformity is relieved by some great building 
looming high above its fellows. Southward the 
harbor’s broad expanse, alive with craft of every 
sort, invites his eye. Here pass the gigantic 
ocean grayhounds—the ferries of the Atlantic; 
here, too, are tramp steamers from all the ports 
of all the seas; busy little harbor-tugs; huge 
ferryboats that float along like great turtles ; high- 
masted schooners of the coasting trade and white- 
winged yachts on pleasure bent. Liberty, with 
her uplifted torch, stands boldly out to view near 
at hand, while the horizon to the south and west 
is bound by the hills of Staten Island and New 
Jersey’s busy shores. On the other hand—scarce- 
ly more than a bowshot distant, it seems from 
this great height—lies Brooklyn, the city of homes 
and churches, with the mighty span of her con- 
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necting bridge like a ribbon of steel across the 
stream. The roof-dwellers too, can see the tre- 
mendous forces of nature at work in all their 
magnificence. When a summer thunderstorm 
sweeps the city, they can observe the full beauty 
of its display; the black clouds veiling the sky, 
the great curtain of rain walling out everything 
around and the blinding glare of the lightning, 
with, perhaps, some huge building outlines against 
it. Or, again, they can watch the fog stealing 
down to veil the city and harbor in gray. 

No more beautiful sight can be imagined than 
is to be witnessed from some lofty roof of lower 
New York on a clear summer evening. The red 
and green and yellow gleams from the harbor 
craft go dancing hither and thither like so many 
fireflies. 

The enterprising housewife among these deni- 
zens of the roof is able to brighten her home with 
many delightful features. She may have her 
flower-gardens and even a little patch of vege- 
tables reared in soil brought from below. Trail- 
ing vines may be trained along the cottage walls, 
and with shrubs and plants disposed about the 
borders of the roof it is possible to transform 
the whole into a charming hanging garden. 

In the long summer evenings the tables can be 
moved out into the yard, and here the roof dwell- 
ers can sit and take tea amid the coolness and 
quiet. Here, too, they can entertain their less 
fortunate friends who are condemned to live in 
stuffy flats or apartments. Hammocks may be 
swung to give added comfort and pleasure to life, 
and awnings put up in summer to keep the place 
cool through the mid-day hours. 





TAR... .cccccccvccecses John La Farge......scccecoscccees Scribner's 

When we rose in the early morning our ship 
had already passed the reef, and we were in the 
harbor of Papeete. There was the usual en- 
chantment of the land, a light blue sky and a light 
blue sea; an air that felt cooler than that of 
Samoa, whatever the thermometer might say; 
and when we had landed, a funny little town, 
stretched along the beach, under many trees. 
From under their shade the outside blue was still 


more wonderful, and at the edge, where the blue’ 


of sky and sea came together opposite us, the 
island of Moorea, all mountain, peaked and en- 
grailed like some far distance of Titian’s land- 
scapes, seemed swimming in the blue. 

Near the quay, neatly edged with stone steps, 
ships lay only a few rods off in the deep water, 
or their yards touching the branches of the great 
trees. Further out, on a French man-of-war, the 
bugle marked the passing duty of the hour. But 
everything else was lazy, except the little horses 


driven by the Kanakas. Natives moved easily 
about, no longer with the stride of the Samoans, 
which throws out the knees and feet, as if it were 
for the stage. People were lighter built, more 
“effacé”; but there were pretty faces, many evi- 
dently those of half-breeds. 

White men were there with the same contrast- 
ing look of fierceness and inquisitiveness marked 
in their faces, which now that we see less of them, 
look beaky and eager in contrast with the brown 
types that fill the larger part of our sight and 
acquaintance. 

We were kindly received by the persons for 
whom we had introductions, and set about 
through various more or less shady streets marked 
French-wise on the corners: “Rue des Beaux- 
Arts,” “Rue de la Cathédrale,” etc.; first to a lit- 
tle restaurant, where I heard, in an adjacent 
room, “Buvons, amis, buvons!” and the noise of 
fencing; then to hire furniture and buy household 
needs for the housekeeping we proposed to set 
up that very day, for there are no hotels. The 
evening was ended at the “Cercle,” where we 
played dominoes, to remind ourselves that we 
were in some outlying attachment of provincial 
France. By the next morning we were settled 
in a little cottage on the beach that is shaded 
all along by trees; we had engaged a cook, and 
Awoki was putting all to rights. As we walk 
back into the town there are French walls and 
yellow stuccoed houses for government purposes. 
A few officers in white, and soldiers, pass 
along. 

A few scattered French ladies pass under the 
trees; so far as we can tell (for we have been 
long away) dressed in some correct French fash- 
ion, looking not at all incongruous, because al- 
ready we feel that this is dreamland—that any- 
body in any guise is natural here, except a few 
Europeans, who meet the place half-way, and be- 
long neither to where they came from, nor to 
the unreality of the place they are in. » There is 
no noise; the street is the beach; the trappings of 
the artillery horses and the scabbards of the 
sabres rattle in a profound silence so great that 
I can distinctly count the pulsation of the water 
running from the fountain near us into the sea. 
The shapes and finish of the government build- 
ings, their long spaces of enclosure, the moss 
upon them, remind us of the sleepiest towns of 
out-of-the-way bits of France. 

The natives slip over the dust in bare feet, the 
waving draperies of the long gowns of the women 
seeming to add to the stealthy and undulating 
movement which carries them along. Many draw 
up under the arm some corner of this long, night- 
gowny dress, that it may not trail, or let their 





























arms swing loosely to the rhythm of their passing 
by. 

Most of the native men wear loose jackets, 
sometimes shirts, above the great loin-cloth which 
hangs down from the waist, and which is the 
same as the “lava-lava” of the Samoans, the 
“sulu” of the Fijians, and is here called the 
“pareu.” 

Many of the women have garlands round their 
necks and flowers behind their ears. Occasionally 
we hear sounds of singing that come back to us 
from some cross-street, and as I have ventured to 
look, I see, in a little enclosure, some women 
seated, and one standing before them making the 
gestures, perhaps of a dance; and, I grieve to 
say, looking as if all had begun their latest even- 
ing very early in the day. But this I have noticed 
from sheer inquisitiveness. 

I feel that in another hour or so I shall not care 
to look for anything, but shall sit quietly and let 
everything pass like the turn of a revolving pano- 
rama. In this state of mind, which represents the 
idleness of arrival, we meet at our Consul’s an 
agreeable young gentleman belonging to a family 


well known to us by name—the Branders, a fam-. 


ily that represents, though mixed with European, 
the best blood of the islanders. They speak 
French and English with the various accents and 
manners that belong to those divisions of Eu- 
ropean society; they are well connected over in 
Scotland. Do you remember the Branders of 
Lorna Doone? 

In the evening, with some remnant of energy, 
we walk still further than our house upon the 
beach, passing over the same roads that Stoddard 
wearily trod in his South Sea Idylls. We try to 
find, by the little river that ends our walk, on 
this side of the old French fort, the calaboose 
where Melvilie was shut up. There is no one to 
help us in our search; no one remembers any- 
thing. Buildings occupy the spaces of woodland 
that Melville saw about him. Nothing remains 
but the same charm of light and air which he, 
like all others, has tried to describe and to bring 
back home in words. But the beach is still as 
beautiful as if composed for Claude Lorrain. 
Great trees stand up within a few feet of the tide- 
less sea. Where the shallows run in at times, 
canoes with outriggers are pulled up. People sit 
near the water’s edge, on the grass. Outside of all 
the shade, we see the island of Moorea, further 
out than the far line of the reef, no longer blue, 
but glowing like a rose in the beginning of the 
twilight. 

At night we hear girls passing before our lit- 
tle garden; we see them swinging together, with 
arms about the flowers of their necks. They 
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sitfg—alas! not always soberly, and the wind 
brings the odor of the gardenias that cover their 
necks and heads. 

In the night the silence becomes still greater 
around us, though we hear, at a distance, the 
music of the band that plays in the square, 
which is the last amusement left to this dreary, 
deserted village calted a town. In the square, 
which is surrounded by many trees, through 
which one passes to hidden official buildings, na- 
tive musicians play European music, apparently 
accommodated to their own ideas, but all in ex- 
cellent time, so that one just realizes that some- 
how or other these airs must have been certain 
well-known ones. But nothing matters very 
much. 

A few visitors walk about; native women sit 
in rows on the ground, apparently to sell flowers, 
which they have before them. People of distinc- 
tion make visits to a few carriages, drawn up 
under the trees. Occasionally, in the shadows, 
or before the lights, in an uncertain manner, na- 
tives begin to dance to the accompaniment of the 
band. But it is all listless, apparently, at least 
to the sight, and just as drowsy as the day. 

In the very early morning we drive to the end 
of the bay at Point Venus, to see the stones placed 
by Wilkes and subsequent French navigators, in 
order to test the growth of the coral outside. And 
we make a call on a retired French naval officer, 
who has been about here, more or less, since 1843, 
the time of Melville. We drive at first through 
back roads of no special character. We pass 
through a great avenue of trees, over arches, 
the pride of the town, we cross a river-tor- 
rent, and the end of our road brings us along 
the sea, but far up, so that we look down over 
spaces of palm and indentations of small bays 
fringed with foam, all in the shade below us. 
On the sea-outline always the island of Moorea, 
and back on Tahiti the great mountain, the Aorai, 
the edge, apparently, of a great central crater; 
a fantastic, serrated peak, called the “Diadem” ; 
also an edge of the great chasm; and, on either 
side, long slopes that run to the sea from the 
central heights, and recall the slopes of Hawaii. 
But all is green; even the 8,000 feet of the Aorai, 
which look blue and violet, melt into green around 
us, so as to show that the same verdure passes 
unbroken, wherever there is a foothold, from the 
sea to the highest tops. This haze of green, so 


delicate as to be namable only by other colors, 
gives a look of sweetness to these high spaces, and 
makes them repeat, in tones of light, against the 
blue of the sky, chords of color similar to those 
of the trees and the grass against the blue and 
violet of the sea. 
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The Parted Threads J W. Foley Bismarck Tribune 


If he came back, I wonder would he know 
The voices, whispering of the long ago? 

If he came back, I wonder would he see 

The beauties, buried now, that used to be? 

If he came back, back from the dust and dead, 
I wonder would he seek the broken thread, 
And follow on, o’er sod and o’er sea, 

Until it led him back to youth, and me? 


If he came back, I wonder would he share 

My dreams? Oh would the roses in my hair 

Be but dull, voiceless flowers of the spring, 
Speechless and silent; mute; nor whispering 

The secrets once they told? Or would they glow 


With the sweet memories of long ago, | 
Where every petal quivered with the weight 
And grandeur of a rapture passionate? 


If he came back, I wonder would he feel 

The rapture of the hopes that used to steal 
From out the tinted twilikht as we stood 
Beneath the boughs, in the thick, leafy wood, 
Thrilled with the song whose silent melody 
None heard, in all its esctasy, but we? 

Would be now hear that whispered song and low 
If he came back, who went so long ago? 


Where ends the song that is yet half unsung? 

In the still mound, where the green turf upflung? 
Dies all the music, or but hid in air, 

Trembling, yet mute, in that vast Otherware? 

The threads now parted, who shall mend again, 
Weld broken links, restore the chain? and then 
When they come back, who have been gone so long, 
I wonder will they know the old, sweet song? 


The Valley Over Yonder. .Horace Seymour Keller. ..Pittsburg Dispatch 


Over yonder is the valley 
Where the tiger-lily grows, 
Where the shady lane is scented 
With the rerfume of the rose; 
There the ivy vines are weaving 
Wreaths along the garden wall. 
Ah! my heart grows weary waiting 
For the sweetness of it all. 


There the poplar trees are standing— 
Sentinels to guard the way; 
There the katydids are singing 
At the close of summer day. 
Sweet old valley over yonder 
With its tenderness and rest, 
Where no bitterness and sorrow 
Come to trouble and molest. 


Ah! I think I hear the whispers 
Of the rustling leaves at night, 
And the sighing of the zephyrs 
Filled with echoes of delight. . 
Ah! my soul—for all this sweetness! 
How I long to wander where 
All is gentleness and comfort 
In the valley over there. 


There the caged canary’s singing 
In its nook beside the door; 

There the gravel path is leading 
From the vine-clad porch before; 

There the welcome door’s awaiting, 
Open wide to greet again 

The poor heart that’s tired, tired, 
With the bitterness and pain. 


All is gentleness of spirit 
In the valley over there, 

Where my dear old mother’s waiting 
With a mother’s patient care. 

And the mother arms are reaching 
To enfold me close and near 

To her bosom, warm and loving, 
And the heart so fondly dear. 


Peaceful valley over yonder! 
Nature sighs a soothing psalm 

To erase the worldly sorrow, 
Bringing happiness and calm. 

I will greet you, quiet valley, 
With your comfort and your rest, 

When I lay my head in gladness 
On my dear old mother’s breast. 


Gladsome Days Washington Star 


Let us be joyful! Once again 
The merry summer time is here! 
The daisies glint across the plain, 
The hum of insects soothes the ear. 
The ice man leaves a tiny speck, 
Soon melted in the morning glow; 
Your collar wilts about your neck 
Just as it did so long ago. 
The fly now dodges from your face 
And laughs to see you smite your cheek; 
You find a summer boarding place 
That charges all you earn per week. 
You stand up in a crowded car, 
And soon are crushed, a total wreck; 
And some one with a strong cigar 
Is dropping ashes down your neck. 
So come, and join the glad refrain 
That echoes distantly and clear. 
Let us be joyful! Once again 
The merry summer time is here! 


PO asiscsrnecssscssvccieees pamanneeined Indianapolis Sun 
Polly’s in the garden, 
Bravin’ all the heat, 
Leanin’ o’er the roses, 
Tip-toed on her feet! 
Ever see a picture 
Ever half as sweet? 


Polly’s in the garden! 
Look at Polly’s face! 

Innocence an’ roses, 
Purity an’ grace! 

One 0’ Polly’ s sweethearts 
Comin’ past the place! 
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Polly’s in the garden! 
Purty—lawsy sakes! 

Gal’s the same, I reckon, 
Town or country jakes! 

Polly knows, I bet you, 
Picture that she makes! 


At Life’s Last Tavern Atlanta Constitution 


How changed is all! I long no more 
To climb the heights where many fail; 

But sit here, at Life’s tavern door, 
And smoke my pipe, and quaff my ale. 


If in the clouds of smoke that rise 
And fade into the ether fast, 

I do behold Letitia’s eyes, 
They lack the luster of the past. 


It was best yesterday when she— 
Knowing my heart adored her so— 

Gave all her glances bright to me; 
And yet it seems an age ago! 


Comic Opera Sea Song 


Far off I seem to see her now, 
‘Before her kneeling worshiper; 

The dust of years is on her brow, 
The centuries are over her! 


I dare not think what might have been? 
Yet, as she comes at Love’s command, 
The heart thrills like a mandolin 
Swept by a lover’s trembling hand; 


And still I dream, when dreams are o’er 
Far off Love’s voices faint and fail; 
Here, at Life’s ghostly tavern door, 
I smoke my pipe, and quaff my ale. 


Same Fellow Commoner 


One thing I notice as the world 
I slowly travel through— 
The man who growls about the heat 
Is the same man I’d always mect 
Kicking when cold winds blow. 


New York Press 


There once was a finnicky sailorman who sailed the billowy sea. 
(I’ve never been out when it looked that way, 
But that is what all of the operas say, 

And whatever the fashion insists upon is stylish enough for me!) 


The billowy sea was full of sharks who flirted each tail and fin, 
And as soon as a salt fell overboard they hustled to take him in. 
“Avast!” then bellowed the sailorman (I reckon he said “Avast!’’) 
“T’ll rid the sea of all o’ ye or I'll ship before the mast! 


“So, yo! ho! ho! 


And a helm a hard-a-lee!” 
(Its syllables so will always go 
On the tail of a song o’ sea!) 


“So, yo! ho! ho! 


And a helm a hard-a-lee!” 
(If he didn’t say that 
They’re syllables pat 

And heavy enough for me.) 


The sharks they gathered from far and wide, this solemn old salt to see. 
(I haven’t an atom of proof of this— 
It shows what a silly old song this is, 

But the silliest songs are all the rage, so it’s silly the song must be!) 


The sharks they gave him the high hee-hee, and also the hoarse ha-ha; 


’ 


Said they, “Oh, tell us another joke; we’d like to tell pa-pa! 
“Ahoy!” then bellowed the sailorman. (If he didn’t say that he swore.) 
“T’ll do as I said! I’ll see ye dead or I’ll do as I said before!” 


The sailorman pulled his forelock out and a hitch to his pants gave he. 
(You'll note that a salt whose clothes hang right 
Is never a salt by a thundering sight! 

And whatever this salt of mine may do is the regular thing you'll see.) 


“Belay!” then bellowed the sailorman as he bit off a pound of quid. 
(Belay was the only thing he’d left, which accounts for what he did.) 
He chawed and he spat and he thought a while, and finally yelled at last, 
“Oh, damn your eyes! I’ll tell no lies, I’ll ship before the mast!” 








Since the beginning of last autumn astron- 
omers have been engaged in a renewed attack 
upon the grandest problem of their science—the 
measurement of the distance of the sun and of 
the scale upon which our solar system is built. 
Fifty observatories of the northern world are 
allied upon the campaign, combining their forces 
in the common interest of advancing along a new 
road which has suddenly been opened to them 
just when it seemed that all farther advance was 
for the present blocked. 

In the history of astronomy during the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century there is the 
record of a long series of efforts to determine this 
distance, in which the attack was made from 
every side, with every resource which the rapid 
advance in power of instrument and power of 
new method had added to the armament at the 
disposal of the astronomer. 

Forty years ago our knowledge of the sun’s 
distance was based upon the observation of the 
transit of Venus in 1769, and the accepted value 
was 95,000,000 miles. For more than a century 
there had been no opportunity of revising the 
measures, and the whole astronomical world 
awaited eagerly the pair of transits which were 
to take place in 1874 and 1882, in the confident 
expectation of arriving then at a trustworthy re- 
sult. 

The dramatic character of the operations that 
were undertaken aroused a general public en- 
thusiasm for the problem. Parliaments were 
called upon to vote large supplies. Expeditions 
from all countries fitted out to the most remote 
corners of the earth, and an occasional tale of 
bodily hardships added a touch of human interest 
to scientific doings. Best of all, wherever over 
half the world the sky was clear, people had 
themselves from their own doorsteps watched 
through smoked glasses the planet Venus pass, 
a small dark body, across the shining surface of 
the sun; and they were curious to know what 
advantage the astronomers had gained in going 
so far afield. 

The answer is not far to seek. On the rare 
occasions when the planet Venus, passing di- 
rectly between our earth and the sun, is seen ap- 
parently projected upon the latter as a round 
black spot, observers at widely-separated stations 
measure at carefully determined instants of time 
the position of the planet upon the sun’s disc. 


*Blackwood’s. 
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And because they are watching from different 
points, the aspect of the phenomenon is not quite 
the same at the two stations. There is a slight 
shift in the position of the planet, a very small 
difference indeed, but still a quantity which can 
be measured with refined instruments, and which, 
combined with a careful determination of the 
length of the base line between the two stations, 
gives eventually the distance of the sun. The 
more widely separated the stations the greater is 
the shift to be measured and the more powerful 
is the method. So the expeditions went, some of 
them, to far-distant lands, to New Zealand, to 
South America, and to antarctic Kerguelen 
Island. 

They had come to observe a phenomenon which 
could never be presented to the sight more than 
twice in a lifetime. That fact alone prevents any 
man from becoming an experiénced observer of 
transits of Venus. Attempts had been made to 
get over this difficulty by constructing models 
which gave a very fair representation of the 
phenomena, and the observers were assiduously 
practised in the observations of artificial transits. 
But there was something which could not be imi- 
tated and studied beforehand—the effect of the 
sun lighting up the atmosphere of the planet and 
surrounding it with a halo of brightness. 

This appearance seems to have come as some- 
thing of a surprise to the observers of the transit 
of 1874, and it had a serious effect upon their 
observations. Even if everything had come 
to pass as was expected, it was a_ severe 
trial of nerve and skill. The difficulties of work- 
ing in a temporary camp can be barely indicated. 
The instruments suffer slight mishaps upon the 
journey, and there is no workshop in which to 
repair them; chronometers which have traveled 
rough roads in tropical climates are but a poor 
substitute for the standard clocks which have 
been left at home. There is the ever-present con- 
sciousness of the irreparable effect of some 
failure at the critical moment, of instrumental 
mishap or cloudy sky. It is at best a bad prepar- 
ation for the supreme moments of a man’s life, 
when he has to reap in a few precious minutes 
the fruits of years of labor. And to crown the 
difficulties there came this unexpected appearance 
of a ring of light round the planet, which con- 
fused itself with the edge of the sun and ren- 
dered uncertain the most important observations 
of all—the determination of the instants when 
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the planet enters upon and passes off the sun’s 
disc. 

This was the classical method of determining 
the distance of the sun. It had met with a fair 
measure of success in early years at the transit 
of 1769, and for the following hundred years, 
during which no transits occurred, it had been 
taught in the schools and established in the text 
books. And when in 1874 it was put again to the 
test, it broke down. Unfortunately the newer 
methods which were tried on the same occasion 
proved disappointing also. Photography was 
pressed into the service because it can record its 
impressions very quickly and without emotion. 
Its function was te produce pictures of the event, 
and the astronomer hoped that he would be able 
to study and measure those pictures at his leisure. 
The hopes which were built upon this new method 
were unfulfilled in the end. The photographs 
proved hard to measure, and the results were not 
satisfactory. 

The distinguished astronomer who is now his 
Majesty’s astronomer at the Cape had shared in 
the difficulties of 1874, and was not content to 
risk another failure in the same way. While the 
world was preparing to try again at the transit of 
Venus in 1882, he conceived the bold idea of fore- 
stalling their efforts by securing the desired result 
single-handed in 1877. In that year, the year 
of the discovery of his two satellites, the planet 
Mars came unusually near the earth—a mere 30,- 
000,000 miles away. If the planet’s distance 
could be well determined the problem of the 
distance of the sun was solved. For the relative 
proportions of the distances of the planets from 
the sun, and consequently from one another, are 
known with an accuracy far exceeding our 
knowledge of the distance in miles of any one of 
them. If one distance be determined the rest can 
be immediately deduced from it, and so the dis- 
tance of Mars from the earth will give us the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

So Sir David Gill set out in the summer of 1877 
to determine the distance of the planet Mars. 
His instrument was the heliometer, which is the 
most refined and beautiful instrument ever in- 
vented for measuring directly the distance be- 
tween two points in the sky not very far apart, 
the angular distance of star from star, or of 
planet from star. The station chosen for the ob- 
servations was on the Island of Ascension, close 
to the equator; and it was close to the equator 
for this reason, that determinations of the 
distance of a planet or of the sun require that ob- 
servations shall be made at two widely separated 
stations.. There are two distinct ways of satis- 
fying this condition. One way is to send ob- 
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servers to very distant parts of the earth, as 
was done in the transit of Venus expeditions. 
The other way is less troublesome. The ob- 
server makes a first set of observations early in 
the evening, and goes to bed. While he is asleep, 
the earth in its rotation is carrying him and his 
instrument round with it, and before dawn he can 
repeat the observations of the evening before 
from a point thousands of miles away from where 
they were made. 

It is clearly an advantage to be near the equa- 
tor, for there the distance traversed during the 
night is greatest. So Ascension was chosen for 
a station, and the heliometer was set up on the 
shore of Mars Bay. Throughout the late sum- 
mer and early autumn of 1877 Mars was visible 
all through the night. Early in the evening its 
place among the surrounding stars was measured. 
During the night the rotation of the earth trans- 
ported the observatory some six thousand miles 
away, and when in the morning the planet was, 
from the new point of view, compared with the 
same stars, the shift in its position among them 
was measured, and the amount of the shift was 
a measure of the distance of the planet. 

The simplicity of the scheme almost ensured its 
success. Personality of one observer and pecu- 
liarities of one instrument only were involved. 
Unfavorable skies and minor mishaps were 
powerless to wreck the work—for it extended 
over months instead of minutes, and the failure 
of one night was turned into the success of the 
next. In her book, Six Months in Ascension, the 
astronomer’s wife has given an account of the 
small trials and the great successes of the ex- 
pedition, and of the triumphant return to England 
at the end of 1877, with results which all the 
transit of Venus expeditions of 1882 could 
scarcely hope to rival. 

The necessary calculations were not long de- 
layed, and they gave for the distance of the sun 
93,080,000 miles—two millions less than the 
original result from the transit of 1769, and a 
million and a-half greater than the distance which 
had been obtained from a rediscussion of those 
observations. The uncertainty had been nearly 
two million miles, and it was reduced by these ob- 
servations of Mars at Ascension to not much 
more than 300,000 miles. 

. It has been mentioned that the expedition to 
Ascension was undertaken because Sir David Gill 
had early convinced himself that the transit of 
Venus expeditions would not fulfil the-hopes that 
had been built upon them. That forecast has been 
amply justified. The work has taken many years 
to complete, and even now is not quite all pub- 
lished, and the results are discordant and uncer- 
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tain to an amount greater than the 300,000 miles 
to which the Mars observations had reduced the 
uncertainty in our knowledge of the sun’s 
distance. 

But the result of these Mars observations was 
not long allowed to stand unchallenged. It was 
soon pointed out that there was one possible 
source of error that had not been eliminated— 
which had, indeed, at that time scarcely been 
recognized. It is a small secondary effect of the 
refraction to which the rays of light from a star 
or planet are subject when they pass through our 
atmosphere, and in virtue of it the image of a 
planet low down in the sky, when it is examined 
in the telescope, is found to have a slight blue 
border along the upper and ared border along 
the lower edge of its disc. In the case of 
Mars this might produce a particularly notice- 
able result, for the ruddy planet was often 
observed in a blue twilight sky. The blue border 
would then be lost in the blue sky, and the red 
border would be assimilated with the red disc 
of the planet, so that the planet would always ap- 
pear slightly displaced. It was an effect almost 
inappreciable in magnitude, but if it acted at all, 
it would always act in the same direction, and 
that is the most pernicious kind of error to 
which observations can be liable. 

Mars is not the only planet whose distance can 
be well determined by direct observation. Be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter there is a large family 
of small planets, which are farther from the sun 
than Mars, and consequentiy at their nearest are 
farther away from the earth than Mars at his 
nearest. But this disadvantage is more than 
balanced by the fact that they are indistinguish- 
able in appearance from the stars which surround 
them; they escape almost entirely that atmos- 
pheric trouble which brought Mars into disrepute, 
and their small images can be observed with very 
much greater accuracy. In the years 1888 and 
1889 three of these small planets, Iris, Victoria, 
and Sappho, were at their nearest to the earth. 
It was resolved to make a final effort to deter- 
mine their distance from the earth. 

On this occasion no one was able to repeat the 
programme of 1877, and make a single-handed 
determination from a station near the equator. A 
great scheme of codperation was organized be- 
tween the Cape Observatory and the observa- 
tories of the northern hemisphere, to make ob- 
servations as simultaneous as possible of the 
positions of these planets among the surrounding 
stars. It was a return toward the older plan 
which had been used in the transit of Venus work, 
of observing from widely separated stations. 
There were five northern observatories engaged, 
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against one in the south. But the climate of the 
northern hemisphere was in the scale against 
them, and in the result the forces were well bal- 
anced. 

Very soon it appeared that the observations 
which were made were of unexampled accuracy. 
One after another the tables in the possession of 
astronomers failed to respond to the demand 
made upon them, and finally the whole calcula- 
tions had to be repeated with more extensive and 
accurate tables than had ever before been em- 
ployed in the work. Only four years ago two 
enormous volumes were issued from the Cape Ob- 
servatory containing a complete account of the 
work. ‘The distance of the sun was found to be 
92,874,000 miles, with an uncertainty of a couple 
of hundred thousand. 

It should be noticed that this last result agrees 
with the earlier determination from the observa- 
tions of Mars within the limits of uncertainty 
which were found for that result. The limits of 
uncertainty had now been reduced, and it was 
hard to see what more could be done. Indeed, 
astronomers would have been quite content to let 
the matter rest for some years. These determin- 
ations of the distance of the sun are laborious in 
the extreme, and there was much else waiting to 
be done. 

And yet to-day we are once more in the thick 
of a new attack on the problem. A small planet 
has been recently discovered, which comes on 
favorable occasions very much nearer to the earth 
than any body except our own moon. In August 
of 1898 a German astronomer was searching for 
two small members of the huge family of minor 
planets: they had long been lost. The wanderers 
escaped the keen grasp of the photographic plate, 
but it caught a prize for which that whole family 
would gladly be bartered—a minor planet, indeed, 
in point of size and brilliance, but moving in a 
most unusual path. The new planet is perhaps 
not a hundred miles in diameter, and would be in 
no wise distinguished or important if it moved 
among its peers. But some unknown cause has 
placed Eros, thtis aptly named after the little way- 
ward god, in a path such as no minor planet had 
ever before been known to pursue, a path which 
brings it on rare occasions very near the earth. 
During this last winter the first occasion has 
fallen out: we shall have to wait thirty years for 
a betfef’opportunity of determining the planet’s 
distance, and it was impossible to neglect such a 
chance of determining by this means the distance 
of the sun within the limits of 100,000 miles. 
And so astronomers have plunged anew into the 
work; the observations are finished, and the cal- 
culations. are begun. 





An Expected Comet’ 


By M. Proctor 
Te 


Among the periodic comets due in I901 is 
Encke’s comet, which is expected to return to 
perihelion about the middle of September. Its 
last return to perihelion took place on May 24, 
1898, the same day on which it also occurred at 
the first predicted return in 1822. The prediction 
was made by Johann Franz Encke (after whom 
the comet has been named), and he detected the 
periodicity of the comet in 1819. 

The comet had been frequently observed dur- 
ing the preceding fifty years, and as soon as the 
elements of its orbit had been computed and com- 
pared with the elements of the orbits of comets 
which had previously appeared, it was found to 
be the same comet which had been observed in 
1786, 1795 and 1805. Having thus identified the 
comet at four different returns to perihelion, 
Encke was enabled to ascertain the period of 
its revolution with great precision, the result 
being three and one-half years, the comet having 
the shortest known time of revolution and being 
the first of the short-period comets. 

Encke predicted its return for 1822, making 
due allowance for planetary perturbations, and 
on account of its position in the heavens, he an- 
nounced that the comet would only be visible in 
the southern heavens. The return of the comet 
was therefore looked for by astronomers living 
in that part of the world, and during the month 
of June was sighted by Rumker at Paramatta, in 
New South Wales. The next return was pre- 
dicted to take place in 1825, and on the 13th of 
July—true to its appointed time—the comet was 
observed by Valz at Nismes. 

The next return took place in 1828, when it 
was first seen by Struve, at Dorpat, in Russia, on 
the 13th of October of that year, and remained 
under observation at the European observatories 
until December 25. On November 7, 1828, Prof. 
Struve made a series of observations of the comet, 
and he noticed a star of the eleventh magnitude 
so near the center of brightness in the comet that 
he mistook it at first for the nucleus. The 
brightness of the star was not in the least per- 
ceptible degree diminished by the mass of come- 
tary matter through which its light passed. By 
November 30 the comet had greatly increased in 
brightness, and this must be ascribed to the con- 
traction and consequent condensation of the 
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nebulous matter of which it is composed, as it re- 
ceded from the sun. 

In 1832 the comet again returned to its peri- 
helion, but being unfavorably situated for obser- 
vation, it was only seen by Harding, at Gottingen, 
on the 21st of August. However, it was ob- 
served by Henderson, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
during the entire month of June, and was also 
seen at Buenos Ayres. In 1835 it was observed 
from July 22 till August 6, and in 1838 it was 
seen at Breslau on the 14th of August as a very 
faint, ill-defined object. It subsequently in- 
creased in brilliancy and continued visible until 
the middle of December. 

In combining all the observations which had 
been made from 1786 to 1838 inclusive, Encke 
found that the period of revolution of the comet 
was regularly diminishing by about two and one- 
half hours at each return to perihelion. This ef- 
fect he attributed to the retarding action of a re- 
sisting medium in space. This theory seemed to 
be confirmed by observations made at the return 
of the comet in 1842, 1848, 1852, 1855, 1858, 1862 
and up to 1868; but at its return in 1868 the ac- 
celeration had fallen to one-half its customary 
and until then, constant value. The change has 
proved permanent, and accumulated facts bid fair 
to banish the theory of a “resisting medium” out 
of existence. 

The comet has been seen at every return to 
perihelion lately, the dates of its visits being 1895, 
1898, and it is now looked for in 1901.7 It has 
been described as irregular in form and “lumpy” 
in appearance, seldom showing a_ well-defined 
nucleus. Under very favorable circumstances 
it can be seen with the unaided eye, but is usually 
visible only in the telescope. It does not exhibit 
much in the way of jets and envelopes, and the 
train, when visible, is but a degree or two in 
length. As the comet approaches the sun, a pe- 
culiar contraction takes place in its volume, while 
it resumes its original dimensions when receding 
from the sun. 

According to Sir John Herschel, the explana- 
tion of this peculiar contraction is optical rather 
than real. 


+Since the above has been in type, Encke’s comet 


has been again seen by several observers. It ap- 
pears in the constellation Gemini in the eastern 
morning sky, and is increasing in brightness but is 
not visible to the unaided eye.—The Editor. 
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Scientific Problems, Progress and Prophecy 


The Problem of Gravitation T C. Mendenhall .....Independent 


The “nature of gravitation” is quite as far from 
being understood as it was a hundred years ago. 
While we have learned to create and to destroy 
other “fields of force,” electric and magnetic, and 
to direct and control the lines along which these 
forces act, we are helpless in the omnipresence 
of gravitation, which we can neither create, de- 
stroy nor control in any fashion. 

In the matter of methods and machinery by 
means of which scientific research is carried on, 
enormous progress was made during the nine- 
teenth century through the development of “pre- 
cise measurement.” Our processes are now so 
much more highly refined than they were a hun- 
dred years ago that many physical laws, assumed 
then to be rigorously exact, because no exceptions 
were found outside of recognized experimental 
error, are now known to be only approximate. 
This, with other considerations of a like nature, 
has led to an overhauling of even the longest 
accepted and apparently best settled principles of 
physical science. 

The beautifully simple law of Newton that two 
particles of matter attract each other with a force 
directly proportional to the product of their 
masses and inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance between them, has not yet been 
proved by actual laboratory experiment. It rests 
on astronomical observations, and in that re- 
spect is very much in the same’ condition as was 
our knowledge of the velocity of light before the 
time of Foucault, Fizeau and Michelson. This 
law means that one gravitational field of force 
does not interfere with or modify another, and 
while no one has yet made an experiment which, 
upon final examination, discredits it in the least 
degree, it is not safe to say that a better knowl- 
edge secured by more accurate investigation may 
not reveal departures from it. Newton found 
that gravitational attraction was not “selective” 
in character; that gold, silver, lead, sand, wood, 
water, wheat, etc., were all equally subject to it; 
but his apparatus and methods would be regarded 
to-day as very crude and indecisive. Within a 
few years several very interesting attempts have 
been made to ascertain if gravitation was “direc- 
tive,” especially in crystalline bodies, but all re- 
sults have thus far been negative in character. 
During the last quarter of a century our knowl- 
edge of the “constant of gravitation,” the attrac- 
tion between two unit masses of matter at unit 
(listance, has been greatly improved, but the 


numerical value of that constant is still uncertain 
to an extent equal, perhaps, to one per cent., a de- 
gree of approximation which cannot long be tol- 
erated in so important a quantity as this. But in 
our notions of the nature of the mechanism by 
which this wonderful force operates we are little 
better off than were our ancestors. No philosopher 
can rest comfortably on the mere statement that 
one body attracts another. He is compelled to 
inquire how this is brought about, even if exper- 
ience has shown that every explanation requires 
other explanations. 

Physicists have found it difficult to imagine one 
mass of matter influencing another across an ab- 
solutely empty space—that is, a space void of all 
means of transmitting energy—and Newton him- 
self declared such a condition to be unthinkable. 
Many, indeed, have declared that all forces must 
be of the nature of a “push” and never a “pull,” 
and this has made it necessary to provide some 
method or medium by means of which a push may 
be communicated. In explanation of the action 
of electric and magnetic forces and in the trans- 
mission of radiant energy, such a medium has 
been found in the now well known “ether,” but it 
has not, as yet, lent itself to a rational explana- 
tion of gravitation. That we have been able to 
create such a beautiful (though yet incomplete) 
scheme as is comprehended under the term “ether 
physics,” with all of the accompanying marvels 
of experiment and practical application to the 
betterment of the physical condition of man, 
while we stand dumb in the presence of the 
simple phenomenon of a stone falling to the 
ground, is one of the wonders of the age. 

This, then, is the greatest of all problems in 
physics, the solution of which may be the pass 
key to innumerable of nature’s storehouses of 
knowledge, now locked against the most cunning 
investigator. There are indications that brave 
efforts to solve this problem will characterize the 
early decades of the new century, and already 
one or two theories have been advanced by which 
it is attempted to refer gravitational phenomena 
to electrical conditions of the ultimate constitu- 
ents of matter, a line of examination by no means 
unpromising. 
Concerning Earthquakes Knowledge 

While the more obvious earthquake-phenomena 
were well known fifty years ago, closer study has 
revealed others of equal importance. Statistical 
inquiries have proved that earthquakes are far 
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more numerous than was formerly supposed, the 
most modern estimate being that one takes place 
on an average every half-hour. Harmonic analy- 
sis of the seismic records of different countries 
indicates a distinct periodicity in the occurrence 
of earthquakes, the maximum of the annual period 
being as a rule in the local winter and that of the 
diurnal period at noon. 

Concurrently with the growth in our knowl- 
edge, the origin of earthquakes has become more 
clearly understood. There are many shocks, 
marked as a rule by small disturbed areas and 
abnormal intensity near the center, which we can 
hardly err in attributing to volcanic action in 
some cases, and in others to local disturbances 
partly natural and partly artificial. But all severe 
earthquakes, and the majority of slight ones, we 
seem to be equally justified in connecting with 
the formation of faults. In regarding earth- 
quakes as the passing effects of the gradual but 
intermittent growth of faults, we are relying on 
a source of energy competent to produce the 
strongest as well as the weakest shock. At the 
same time, we are investing earthquakes with a 
significance which they certainly did not possess 
for us at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
as indices of the site and epoch of the changes 
that are now taking place in the earth’s crust. 


The Ultimate Constitution of Matter Engineering (London)* 


The lecture on cathode ray phenomena, deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution a short time ago by 
Prof. J. J. Thomson, served to bring before a more 
or less popular audience, the result of a series of 
researches which promise to inaugurate a new era 
in physics. The work carried out under Prof. 
Thomson’s direction at the Cavendish laboratory 
has gone far to undermine the belief in the im- 
mutability of the atom, which resulted from the 
chemical and physical researches of the first 
three-quarters of the last century. In fact, 
though by chemical means it still seems impos- 
sible to break up an atom, it would appear that 
these units prove less resisting to electrical 
forces, and that the cathode rays, together with 
the peculiar emanations from uranium, polonium, 
and radium, consist of particles of matter having 
but I-1000 the mass of the atom of hydrogen. It 
is, therefore, by no means improbable that the or- 
dinary atoms of all elements are really little con- 
stellations of these smaller particles, which have 
been named corpuscles. What these corpuscles 


*This article, while highly technical, at least im- 
presses the layman with a sense of the mighty ad- 
ventures on which the scientific thought of the day 
is bent.—The Editor. 
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themselves are, is still a moot point. Some phys- 
icists believe they are not matter in any ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but are, so to speak, 
merely disembodied charges of electricity. So 
far as experience has hitherto gone, electric 
charges are known only as united to matter, but 
Dr. Johnstone Stoney and Dr. Larmor have both 
speculated on the properties of such charges if 
isolated, which by the former have been named 
electrons. Such a charge would possess inertia, 
even though attached to no matter; and, in fact, 
the increase in the inertia of a body due to elec- 
trification has been calculated by both Prof. 
Thomson and by Mr. Oliver Heaviside. The 
conception has, accordingly, being advanced that 
all inertia is electrical, and that matter, as we 
know it, is built up of interlocked positive and 
negative electrons. If in any mass of matter it 
were possible to separate these electrons, the mat- 
ter would disappear, and there would remain 
merely two enormous charges of electricity. This 
theory as to electrons is, however, at present very 
insufficiently supported by evidence; and, so far 
as Prof. Thomson’s experiments have yet gone, 
they negative the idea that mass is purely elec- 
trical, though the matter cannot at present be 
considered as definitely settled. 

Leaving aside this aspect of the problem for the 
moment, it will be of interest to consider the in- 
genious manner in which the nature of the 
cathode rays has been established. The peculiar 
discharge from the negative electrode of a 
vacuum tube was investigated many years ago 
by Hittorf and by Sir William Crookes, who ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they were streams 
of charged particles, and discovered many of 
their more important properties. Later on, 
Leonard showed that the radiation could pass 
through many solid media, and established the 
fact that the same mass was needed to stop the 
flying particles, whatever its nature. Thus, a 
thin layer of a dense metal might be replaced by 
a proportionately greater thickness of a lighter 
one, or by a still greater thickness of a liquid or 
gas; the thickness needed being always inversely 
proportional to the density. 

For many years it has been known that in elec- 
trolysis the current was conveyed between the 
electrodes by a stream of ions, which in many 
cases were atoms. Faraday had showed that all 
univalent atoms conveyed equal charges of elec- 
tricity, while a divalent atom might convey two 
such charges, trivalent three, and tetravalent ones 
four such charges. This unit charge is about 
10-7° coulombs, and being the smallest quantity 
of electricity of which we have any cognizance, 
has been called an atom of electricity, and corre- 
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sponds to Dr. Johnstone Stoney’s electron. The 
amount of electricity carried in electrolysis by an 
ion being known, it became of interest to make a 
similar investigation in the case of the cathode 
rays, and this is what Prof. Thomson has suc- 
ceeded in doing. The amount of matter trans- 
ported in this phenomenon is so small that it was 
impracticable to follow a direct method of meas- 
uring the total electricity transported and the 
quantity of matter conveying it. The difficulty 
was, however, turned in an ingenious way. The 
particles being highly charged are deflected if 
they are made to pass through an electrostatic 
field. At the outset there was a difficulty in de- 
monstrating this, since the radiation has the 
property of rendering conductive any gas through 
which it passes. By operating in sufficiently rare 
media, however, this difficulty was surmounted. 
Secondly, a moving charge being equivalent to an 
electric current, the particles are also deflected 
when they are passed through a magnetic field. 
The experiment was arranged so that the two de- 
flecting forces exactly balanced each other, leav- 
ing the path of ray undisturbed. In these condi- 
tions it can be shown that the velocity of the 
particles is 


where F is the strength of the electrostatic and 
H the strength of the magnetic field. The 
velocity thus determined proved remarkably high, 
being in cases as much as 1-20 that of light. 
Having determined this velocity, it was possible 

to determine the ratio of the mass of the particle 
to the charge it carried by observing the deflec- 
tion of the rays when passing through a magnetic 
field, since Prof. Stokes had shown that in these 
circumstances the curvature of the path would be 
given by the equation 

mV 

—— = radius of curvature. 

eH 
when m is the mass of the particle and e the 
charge carried. On making the experiment, it 
was found that if the flying particles were atoms, 
they carried 1,000 times as large a charge as in 
ordinary electrolysis. The question then arose, 
Were the particles atoms? Or, was not the 
charge the same as in electrolysis, while the 
particle was only I-1000 times the mass of the 
atom? The question was not an easy one to 
answer, but by a stroke of genius Prof. Thom- 
son succeeded in counting the number of particles 
needed to carry a given charge, and discovered 
that the individual charge was the same as in 
electrolysis, and hence that the particles carry- 


ing them were only I-1000 the size of the hydro- 
gen atom. : 

The key to the solution of the question was 
found in an observation made many years ago by 
Mr. Aitken to the effect that no condensation 
took place in supersaturated air unless dust were 
present. Hence, unless there is some nucleus 
on which it can condense, it cannot commence to 
come into existence. Mr. Wilson next proved at 
the Cavendish laboratory that dust could be re- 
placed by the cathode particles, and in this fact 
Prof. Thomson perceived his way to estimating 
the number of these conveying a known charge. 
The rays were passed through saturated aur, 
which was then suddenly cooled by expansion, 
thus rendering it supersaturated. The amount of 
supersaturation could be calculated, and hence 
the weight of moisture which could be condensed. 
The cloud formed consisted of minute droplets, 
and from the rate of fall of these, the diameter 
of each drop and its consequent mass could be de- 
termined. Dividing the total weight of the cloud 
by that of the individual droplet, the number of 
drops was obtained, and hence ultimately the 
number of corpuscles which acted as nuclei of 
condensation. As already stated, the final result 
was, that though the charge conveyed was the 
same as in electrolysis, the particle conveying the 
charge was only I-1000 the weight of a hydrogen 
atom. 

It appears, moreover, that these corpuscles are 
emitted not only from electrified bodies, but also 
from certain metals when exposed to violet light, 
and from all metals when sufficiently heated. 
Other metals, again, such as radium, emit them 
spontaneously, and Prof. Curie has now obtained 
specimens of this metal, giving a discharge 
capable of penetrating 4 millimeters of glass. 
The velocity of the corpuscles is, however, much 
less in these forms of radiation than it is in the 
case of the cathode rays. (The corpuscles are 
always negatively electrified. So far, positively 
electrified particles appear to be never sensibly 
smaller than the atom. 

The final outcome of these researches lies in 
the womb of the future, but as the atomic hypoth- 
esis has ultimately led to the many amenities 
of life dependent on industrial chemistry, we 
have no doubt that this corpuscular hypothesis 
will in its turn contribute to the well-being of hu- 
manity. The puzzle of the universe will, no 
doubt, only be moved back one step further by 
Prof. Thomson’s discoveries, and we shall doubt- 
less be as far as ever from the dream of the 
materialists of the middle portion of the past cen- 
tury, who looked to an explanation of the cosmos 
on purely mechanical lines. 
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Table Talk: Concerning Eating and Drinking 


What Some Celebrities Eat and Drink ...........5. Tit-Bits (London) 

A series of queries concerning their favorite 
foodstuffs, addressed to certain well-known 
people by a hygienic expert, has elicited some 
interesting replies. 

Mme. Sarah Grand lives on the plainest food, 
principally fish, meat, and toast; and seldom 
touches sweets, fruit, or vegetables. One dish at 
dinner is all she cares about, and she finds alcohol 
in any shape or form bad for work. “Even a 
glass of light wine,” she says, “deprives me of 
‘staying’ power. I drink nothing at luncheon, 
but have a small cup of black coffee afterwards. 
I often smoke a cigarette when other people are 
having afternoon tea, and I find that it does me 
much more good. I feel like the Chinese about 
milk; the very notion of drinking a fluid that 
comes direct from an animal makes me ill. I 
never forget the horrible cow.” 

Miss Edna May naively confesses that her only 
principle is to eat, drink, and, if possible, do, what 
she likes. Signor Arditi is a small eater and con- 
fines himself to two meals a day. “On this,” he 
adds, “I have worked hard mentally and phys- 
ically for fifty years.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury replies guard- 
edly, not to say oracularly, that he finds it best to 
avoid eating what experience has taught him dis- 
agrees with him. Sir Henry Irving has “great 
faith in a sustaining diet.” Miss Lily Hanbury 
finds “the most satisfying diet to act upon is the 
plainest food and a very good salary.” Marie 
Corelli responds with a quotation: “I eat the air, 
promise-crammed; you cannot feed capons so” 
(Hamlet, Act III. Scene 2). Flora Annie Steel 
“eats what comes handy.” John Oliver Hobbes 
somewhat ruefully confesses that she has tried 
various experiments with regard to diet, and was 
a vegetarian for two years, but she finds, on the 
whole, that the ordinary diet of the country is 
the best. 

Miss Janotha, court pianist to the German 
emperor, eats strong soups, birds of all kinds, 
simple puddings, vegetables and fruit. “On 
days,” she says, “when a special strength is re- 
quired to enable me to go through the fatigue of 
long concerts, a cup of soup every few hours, and 
a biscuit, a bird, fruit, a little port wine and my 
favorite chocolates are forced upon me.” 

Miss Winifred Emery plumps for meat. “Next 
to meat,” she writes, “I like fruit, always un- 
cooked; but that I prefer between my meals 
only and never after them at dessert. Milk I do 


not like and never take.” Mrs. Brown Potter, 
on the other hand, says: “Personally, I exist al- 
most on milk; in fact, I may say that there are 
three Alderney cows who live principally for me, 
and I principally contribute to keep them alive.” 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh also takes milk when ex- 
tra busy, with the addition of good, home-made 
beef-tea. 

Sir Charles Dilke considers that, “for all people 
save those of spare habit, violent exercise is 
necessary, and it follows, therefore, that their 
food should be that which makes such exercise 
possible to them.” Mr. Bernard Shaw is, of 
course, a consistent vegetarian. R. G. Knowles 
eats rich food, pastries, etc., and yet has a good 
digestion; eats quickly and finds it agrees with 
him; and—crowning imprudence of all—drinks 
ice-water and enjoys it. “I am,” he concludes, 
“healthy and happy, but beauty have I none.” 
Lady Warwick “eats any kind of food, and is 
very strong and healthy.” Mrs. Langtry writes: 
“I find perfectly plain fare suits me best, and not 
too much of it; but that would probably not suit 
Pharaoh’s lean kine.” 

Mr. Herman Vezin pins his faith to the “no 
breakfast system, i.e., fast for four hours after 
rising, and then take your principal meal, six 
hours later a light meal and that is all.” Mr. 
Israel Zangwill is epigrammatic. “Unfortu- 
nately,” he writes, “I have never eaten to work, 
but always worked to eat.” Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace finds “fish good for brain work.” Theo- 
retically, he says, he believes in vegetarianism, 
but difficulties in cooking, etc., prevent him adopt- 
ing it. Mr. Hall Caine replies pathetically that 
if he knew anything about the subject that was 
worth telling he would avail himself of its ad- 
vantages, “being a constant martyr to all the 
troubles that attend diet.” 

George Gissing believes theoretically, like Dr. 
Wallace, in vegetarianism; but he confesses that 
his experiments in that.direction have been any- 
thing but successful. “More than once,” he says, 
“T have tried to do without meat, for a month or 
two together. The result each time has been 
such a serious loss of vital force, and such irrita- 
tion of the temper, that I found it impossible to 
persevere.” 


CE TN. a oscatins vinsins icqseevcsscuseesveaeel Baltimore News 

A central incident in each of the late James 
A. Herne’s plays, Shore Acres and Sag Har- 
bor, was the dinner scene. Every one who 
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saw Shore Acres remembers the feast, with the 
roast turkey which came on steaming and was 
cut up and divided among the guests. The 
actors in the play have told how surfeited they 
became, before the season ended, with roast tur- 
key. Night after night they were obliged to par- 
take of the bird, until the sight of it became al- 
most unendurable. As the turkey was a large 
one, so that everybody might be helped in pro- 
fusion, the aggregate cost at the end of the win- 
ter was something considerable. 

Pleased with the success of the turkey in 
Shore Acres, Mr. Herne introduced a real 
clam pie into the action in Sag Harbor. It 
must be said, however, that in places where clams 
were not to be had oysters served just as 
well. The point was to have a genuine pie, and 
this was invariably brought from the kitchen, 
and it was appetizing to see the seafaring folk 
on the stage enjoy it and to smell the perfume 
of the clams when it was cut up. As in the case 
of the turkey, however, the actors in the piece 
soon tired of the pie, although succulent it may 
have been at first. 

Mr. Herne thought, from long experience and 
observation, that audiences like to see a good 
dinner eaten on the stage. Other playwrights 
have been of the same opinion, for eating and 
drinking occurs in many dramatic works. Din- 
ner as an incident is very useful, or even sup- 
per. Recall the lively supper in Camille—the 
furious talk and laughter, everybody gabbling at 
once and eating at the same time. There is 
something of the same kind in Mr. Mansfield’s 
A Parisian Romance. And how amusing, as in 
Aunt Jack, if there is a comic character who 
cannot get waited upon and who sits half starved. 

Stage banquets, however, are not invariably 
merry, as witness a very old one—that in Mac- 
beth, where Banquo is a guest unseen by all but 
the host, whose ravings at the sight throw every- 
thing into disorder and cause the hostess to dis- 
miss the company. There is also an outdoor din- 
ner going on in As You Like It, when Orlando 
interrupts. In Shakespeare’s time at these stage 
feasts the performers used as food marchpane, a 
sort of biscuit, to which one of the servants 
makes allusion in Romeo and Juliet—“Good thou, 
save me a piece of marchpane.” The actors 
grumbled at the constant use of marchpane, and 
would have preferred something substantial. In 
the last century, when the strolling players went 
more or less merrily on foot and were much of 
the time half starved, real food in the plays was 
more than welcome. There was a British man- 
ager who, whenever salaries were considerably 
in arrears and dissatisfaction prevalent, soothed 
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everybody into good humor again by putting up 
the nautical drama, The Cramond Brig, which 
calls for a dinner of boiled mutton and turnips. 
In The Gentle Shepherd, which used to be given 
in Scotland, real haggis was introduced. There 
was also a very elaborate meal in the old farce No 
Song, No Supper. 

Persons in the audience are not aware, perhaps, 
that it is difficult to eat on the stage and carry on 
the dialogue at the same time. Not a little prac- 
tise is required. The experienced players, how- 
ever, do it gracefully and well. Before an aud- 
ience one must eat very daintily, else well bred 
people in front will criticize. An actress must 
also know something about cooking, or, at least, 
about the preparation of food. Making bread on 
the stage is common, and in Robertson’s Ours 
there is a charming scene where Mary Netley 
runs about in the hut in the Crimea with sleeves 
rolled up and in her hand the well dusted rolling 
pin. She also works out the dough. 

Occasionally there is too much drinking. In a 
play entitled The Wary Widow, which was acted 
in 1693, it is said that there was so much whiskey 
punch consumed that all the performers became 
intoxicated. Mr. Clement Scott, in his memoirs, 
relates the disastrous experience some years ago 
in London of Miss Nita Nicotina, a young woman 
who made her debut in a play called Ecarte. 
The Australian tragedian, Boothroyd Fairclough, 
was in the cast. The picnic scene was of highly 
realistic character—genuine hampers from Fort- 
num and Mason’s, Perigord pies, chicken, truffles 
and champagne. The repast was of sumptuous 
character, and the actors and actresses ate and 
drank heartily. The gallery, after a while, be- 
coming weary of so much feasting without being 
able to join in it, began to jeer. The champagne 
continued to flow, and Miss Nicotina displayed 
the effects of over-indulgence. The jeers turned 
into yells, and presently, when she entered with a 
green boot on one foot and a yellow boot on 
the other, the yells became howls, and the lady 
unwisely attempted a speech. The piece ended 
in a riot and the lights were put out. 
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At a time like the present, when the marrying 
age of the average man of the middle classes is 
being more and more postponed, the physical ills 
of bachelordom come increasingly under the 
notice of the medical man. It is not good for 
man or woman to live alone. Indeed, it has been 
well said that for solitude to be successful a man 
must be either angel or devil. This refers, per- 
haps, mainly to the moral aspects of isolation, and 
with these we have now no concern. ‘here are 

















certain physical ills, however, which are not the 
least among the disadvantages of loneliness. Of 
these there is many a clerk in London, many a 
young barrister, rising, perhaps, but not yet far 
enough risen, many a business man or journalist 
who will say that one of the most trying features 
of his unmarried life is to have to eat alone. And 
a premature dyspepsia is the only thing that ever 
takes him to his medical man. There are some 
few happily disposed individuals who can dine 
alone and not eat too fast nor too much nor too 
little. With the majority it is different. The av- 
erage man puts his novel or his paper before him 
and thinks he will lengthen out the meal with due 
deliberation by reading a little with, and more 
between, the courses. He will just employ his 
mind enough to help, and too little to interfere 
with, digestion. In fact, he will provide that 
gentle mental accompaniment which with happier 
people conversation gives to a meal. This is your 
solitary’s excellent idea. In reality he becomes 
engrossed in what he is reading till, suddenly find- 
ing his chop cold, he demolishes it in a few mouth- 
fuls; or else he finds that he is hungry, and, paying 
no attention to the book, which he flings aside, 
he rushes through his food as fast as possible, to 
plunge into his armchair and literature after- 
wards. In either case the lonely man must digest 
at a disadvantage. For due and easy nutrition 
iood should be slowly taken and the mind should 
not be intensely exercised during the process. Ev- 
eryone knows that violent bodily exercise is bad 
just after a meal, and mental exertion is equally 
so. Wise people do not even argue during or 
just after dinner, and observation of after-dinner 
speeches will convince anyone that most speakers 
neither endure themselves nor excite in their hear- 
ers any severe intellectual effort. In fact, the 
experience of countless generations, from the Red 
Indian of the woods to the white-shirted diners of 
a modern party, has perpetuated the lesson that a 
man should not eat alone, nor think much at this 
time, but should talk and be talked to while he 
feeds. Most people do not think much when they 
talk, and talking is a natural accompaniment of 
eating and drinking. How does it fare with the 
many solitary women of to-day? No better, we 
know, than with the men, but differently. Alone 
or not a man may generally be trusted at any rate 
to take food enough. (We suppose, of course, 
that he can get it.) With a woman it is different. 
She is more emotional, more imaginative, and less 
inclined to realize the gross necessities of exist- 
ence. Therefore the woman doomed to dine 
alone as often as not does not dine at all. She 
gets dyspepsia because her digestion has not suf- 
ficient practise; a man gets it because his func- 
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tions practise it too often in the wrong way. 
Worst of all, perhaps, is the case of the solitary 
cook. In the myriads of small flats in London 
there are thousands of women “doing” for their 
solitary masters or mistresses. These women, 
whose main occupation is to prepare food for oth- 
ers, find it impossible to enjoy, or even to take, 
food themselves. As confectioners are said to 
give their apprentices a free run of the stock of 
the shop for the first few days, knowing that it 
will effectually cure appetite afterwards, so the 
women who are always occupied with buying and 
preparing food grow unable to use it for them- 


‘selves. These people suffer from dyspepsia, 


which is cured if somebody else manages their 
kitchen for a week, allowing them to take meals 
without preparing them. It needs no moralist 
to declare the evils of solitariness. Man and 
woman is a gregarious animal. Physically and 
intellectually we improve with companionship. 
Certainly it is not good to eat and to drink alone. 
It is a sad fact of our big cities that they hold 
hundreds of men and women who in the day are 
too busy and at night too lonely to feed with 
profit, much less with any pleasure. 
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If there is one sphere of European domestic 
life in which, more than another, the Chinaman 
finds scope for the exercise of his own peculiar 
ingenuity, without doubt it is in the regions dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of the culinary art. Here he 
will allow no obstacle t6 daunt him, no unforeseen 
contingency to catch him unawares. Should 
you, having ordered two chops for the dinner of 
yourself and your wife, suddenly, all unthinking, 
bring in a friend to share your humble meal, you 
will find the cook, out of two chops has miracu- 
lously created a third—created it so skilfully out 
of odds and ends of meat deftly strung together 
that only the practised eye may discern the differ- 
ence. Should you have forgotten to order the 
milk, or fish, these commodities will, never- 
theless appear on your table. If you are indiscreet 
enough to inquire where they came from, you will 
be told they are borrowed from next door. 

The following reminiscences, all culled from 
the regions of absolute fact, will further illustrate 
this happy knack of triumphing over adverse cir- 
cumstances: 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Jones were neighbors, 
and lived in semi-detached houses. Mrs. Brown, 
on taking possession a year before, had fitted out 
her kitchen with everything requisite for the 
preparation of the daily meals. At the end of 
the year the Browns decided to move. On going 
into their new house, Mrs. B. was met by a re- 
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quest from the cook for a fresh outfit. She asked 
what was required, and was told everything. This 
appeared inexplicable, for, in addition to enter- 
taining largely during the last few months, she 
had several times replaced various articles which 
had got lost or broken. The cook still insisted 
he had nothing to cook with. “But, cook,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “what have you been doing the last 
few months? What did you cook with?” “Oh,” 
replied John Chinaman quite calmly, “I have bor- 
row from next door.” And so he had. 

Mrs. Green and Mrs. Black, also neighbors and 


close friends, were fond of dropping in on each, 


other and unbosoming themselves of all their 
little domestic worries. One afternoon when 
Mrs. Green was dwelling upon the difficulty she 
had in getting her cook to understand that dishes 
should be wiped with a clean cloth instead of any 
old, dirty rag which came to hand, Mrs. Black 
suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! that reminds me. I 
want to see my cook for a moment.” The bell 
was rung, and the cook sent for, but seemed 
very reluctant to come into the drawing-room. 
When at last he had been persuaded to do so, 
Mrs. Green, after looking at him for a moment, 
said “Why, that’s my cook!” It turned out that 
the astute gentleman was cook for both establish- 
ments, and no doubt often contrived to provide 
for both from the provisions ordered by one, 
greatly to his own pecuniary benefit. , 

Mrs. White determined, in the first flush of her 
newly-wed dignity, that she was not going to be 
“squeezed” by the cook and the storekeeper, as it 
was quite plain everyone else was. Accordingly 
she purchased scales and weights, and announced 
her intention of personally weighing everything. 
For some days this method proved very satisfac- 
tory; but she was sometimes a little puzzled on 
finding that the provisions occasionally weighed 
more than was charged for. One day the mys- 
tery was solved. She was carefully weighing a 
chicken. In China not only is everything, living 
or dead, sold by weight, but fowls are always sup- 
plied alive. The chicken during the weighing op- 
eration suddenly entered a vigorous objxction, and 
began to flap and struggle with all its might; and 
during these flappings and strugglings something 
weighty fell with a thud to the floor, evidently 
from somewhere about the chicken. This turned 
out to be a large piece of lead, which had been 
cunningly fastened under one of the wings. Fur- 
ther investigation led to the discovery of a similar 
piece underneath the other wing. The over- 
weight of the past few days was now accounted 
for. Mrs. White has modified her original reso- 
‘ution, and the scales only justify their existence 
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by recording the weekly increase in the weight of 
the baby. 

Miss Gray ‘is the matron of one of our local 
hospitals, and from long residence in the colony 
understands Chinese. Sitting at her window 
one day, she overheard a good deal of chattering 
going on between a stranger servant and the hos- 
pital cook. As far as she could make out, the 
stranger wished to borrow something which the 
cook was unwilling to lend. At length the im- 
pertunities of the stranger appeared to prevail, 
and the desired loan was effected, the cook giving 
a parting injunction to the stranger to be sure and 
bring the article back very quickly, as it was 
wanted for the hospital dinner. Her suspicions 
being aroused, Miss Gray stopped the stranger as 
he was going away with something very evidently 
concealed beneath his ample coat. The man at 
first denied that he had borrowed anything, but, 
being hard pressed, at length confessed and 
brought out a parcel. On making further search, 
the contents of the parcel were found to be the 
meat destined to make the soup for the hospital 
patients. The stranger, who was cook to a 
gentleman living in the neighborhood, had forgot- 
ten to get any meat for soup, and had therefore 
appealed to his brother “chef” to lend him the hos- 
pital meat, so that he might make soup therewith 
for his master, and then return it to the hospital 
to make soup for the patients. 

Many little ways, indeed, has the Chinese 
cook which are calculated to make cold shivers 
run down the back of the English housewife. The 
sooner you master the principle that his methods 
of cooking are not to be too closely inquired into 
the greater your peace of mind. When you are 
reconciled to the ordinary amount of “squeezing,” 
to a certain amount of dirt and to a blissful ig- 
norance of the inner details of his craft, then you 
will find that, after all, the Chinese cook is an ex- 
traordinarily useful fellow. If he makes your 
stores disappear with amazing celerity, yet he can 
create a substantial meal out of the slightest ma- 
terials and on a moment’s notice. He is easily 
taught and readily masters a new recipe. He can 
cook rice in such a masterly fashion that it will 
come out of the pot pure white, each grain sep- 
arate and distinct from the other. Always up at 
daylight, no bell has ever to be rung to arouse 
him from his slumbers. With a few earthen 
“chatties” as his implements, over an open hearth, 
he can turn out a dinner which would not dis- 
grace a restaurant. 

What does it matter if he occasionally cooks 
his heathen messes in the pots and pans soon to 
be used for your dinner? You, not knowing it. 
are none the worse. 
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Matters Musical and Dramatic 


Te 


A Great Song Writer..........+ John Habberton,......... Literary Era 


We Americans are blessed (and cursed) with 
more songs than any other race on earth. We 
use more pianos and cabinet organs than all 
other nations combined, so the demand for every- 
thing new and preferably easy in music is con- 
tinuous. Consequently, the songs of all nations, 
as well as “gems” from operas old and new, are 
on sale in every music store, and we have de- 
veloped in the past twenty years some classes 
of composers whose works are widely known. Yet 
the songs most sung throughout our land to-day, 
and the only American songs known in all other 
civilized lands, are those of Stephen C. Foster, 
who died almost forty years ago. 

Foster left more than one hundred and fifty 
songs, of which the melodies as well as the words 
were his own. That not all of them are remem- 
bered should not surprise any one, for what lover 
of music cannot count on the fingers of one hand 
all the really “popular” songs of some great com- 
posers? But to count all of Foster’s songs that 
have retained their place in the affections of two 
generations and bid fair to live forever, one must 
use all his fingers and thumbs and borrow some 
extra digits from his friends. Exclude, if you 
will, Foster’s songs in lighter vein, such as Oh, 
Susanna, which took the world by storm, and to 
the music of which scores of other songs have 
been “set,” and his war-time songs, like We are 
Coming, Father Abram, which hundreds of thou- 
sands of ex-soldiers still sing, roar or croak, there 
still remain many others of his compositions 
which the traveling American may hear in’ every 
civilized part of the world. To say that they are 
merely simple, sentimental and elemental is to beg 
the question, for the elemental sentiments, simply 
expressed, are the basis of all popularity in song; 
it is the lack of these qualities that is surely con- 
signing some great composers to obscurity; even 
Gounod, probably Europe’s ablest composer of 
song-music, is remembered among song-lovers by 
—and only by—his There is a Green Hill Far 
Away, which is as simple a religious song as 
ever was written. 

The difference between the great operatic com- 
posers and Foster is that the former devised 
music for other men’s words and sentiments, while 
Foster wrote songs and then devised musical ac- 
companiments for them. The distinction may 
seem lacking in difference, for is it not among 
the dicta of musical art that a composer can give 
expression to any sentiment, that is expressed in 


“oe 


words? Nevertheless there have been failures; 
likewise there have been songs, so-called, that 
were merely poems and devoid of anything that 
could touch the heart of all humanity. 

Foster’s Old Folks at Home is the most popular 
song in existence. It has been translated into 
all the languages of Europe and also into some 
of those of Asia and the isles of the sea. The lines 
are poetic only in the sense of suggestion ; they are 
so simple and artless that it would seem that any 
school child could pen them and improve upon 
them, but they express the sentiment of every 
homesick man or woman that ever lived. Com- 
pared with The Old Folks at Home, Kipling’s 
Mandalay, which has been said by some high 
authorities to be the acme of homesick expres- 
sion, is a disgusting emulsion of beer and sensual- 
ity. 

Almost as popular, and for the reason that it 
appeals to a some-time incident of almost every 
life, is Foster’s song, Hard Times, Come Again 
No More. 

’Tis a sigh that is wafted across the troubled 


wave, 
’Tis a wail that is heard upon the shore, 
’Tis a dirge that is murmured around the lowly 


grave, 

“Oh, hard times, come again no more.” 

In the West—and in his day Foster was a man 
of the West, for Pittsburg, his birthplace and 
residence, was on the border of States so new 
that bears and wolves still roamed near the 
houses, the weather, the rivers and the markets 
frequently combined to ruin the settlers’ business 
prospects and the permanency of their occupation 
of their estates. As the border moved further 
westward the song accompanied it, but Foster’s 
Hard Times has been sung feelingly in New York 
brokers’ offices within a few days of this writing. 

Several songs that have long survived the au- 
thor as well as the “peculiar institution” that 
suggested them were reflections of slave life. 
Among them is Old Black Joe. Of this it may 
be said in passing that when Wilhelmj, the vir- 
tuoso violinist, first reached the United States he 
went at once, with a great enthusiasm and a small 
English vocabulary, to a music store and demand- 
ed the score of something which he called Black 
Jack. The man at the counter knew no musical 
piece with that name, and not even Wilhelmj’s 
card stimulated his memory. 

“Ach, himmel!” exclaimed the virtuoso. “Gif 
me a violin.” 

The instrument was brought. Wilhelmj looked 
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at it suspiciously and sniffed sarcastically at each 
chord that responded to the tuning-keys, but when 
the instrument had been brought to its best the 
violinist forgot it and himself as he drew the 
bow and brought forth some recollections of the 
music of which he was in search. They were 
not entirely according to score, but when he 
stopped and asked: “Know you not that divine 
air?’ the answer came chorally from twenty 
throats: “Old Black Joe.” 

“Ach, so! That will I play to the Americans. 
When they know it not, they are beasts.” 

Wilhelmj’s “first night” went slowly, though 
he played “morceaus” of the masters with fault- 
less technique. Not to capture a first-night audi- 
ence is equivalent to a defeat. Wilhelmj was 
mortified and angry, but he would give the Ameri- 
can barbarians one more chance. He played Old 
Black Joe, and his fortune was made. Yet ’twas 
not because of the virtuoso’s playing; hundreds 
in the audience knew the words of the song—a 
vague wonder as to why one should fear to die, 
when many whom he loved had gone before him 
and seemed to be calling him away. The words 
were simple in the extreme, but they expressed 
entirely the sentiment of longing for the com- 
panionship of the loved and lost. Can as much 
be said of any great poet’s words that have been 
set to music? 

Of similar quality is Oh, Boys, Carry Me ’Long 
—the only song in our language that expresses 
the feeling of the man who has outlived himself, 
yet has so much to hope for that he is willing to 
die. The singer is supposed to be a negro slave, 
but the sentiment is entirely human and manly, 
and it is equally understood by the millionaire 
and the day-laborer, if both be old, weary and 
honest. In this song, as in the others named, the 
poetry is suggested rather than written, yet it 
has found hundreds of thousands of hearers. 
It is the misfortune of song-writers that some 
of the strongest and most honorable.human senti- 
ments appear so unromantic to the observer that 
the composer avoids them through absolute fear. 
One of these sentiments is that of conjugal affec- 
tion, upon which depends much of coming hu- 
manity that is to be above the level of the animal. 
Yet how many songs in praise of the married 
life can the happiest husband recall? After 
searching his memory frantically, he generally 
responds with Foster’s Maggie by My Side. 

Of amatory songs, Foster wrote a score or 
more, each of which was extremely popular in 
its day and none of which is forgotten; all were 
so clean, despite their heartiness, that none of 
them could give offense to anyone. The most 


popular of these had a suggestive titl—Come 
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Where My Love Lies Dreaming—but it is in- 
offensive throughout, as well as exuberant with 
an honest lover’s rapture and pride. In Europe 
as well as in America the music holds high place 
among part-songs, and it may be heard any sum- 
mer evening in villages that have evolved good 
male quartettes; it has no rival but the more 
strenuous, yet less musical, less romantic, Sol- 
dier’s Farewell. 

Quite as popular are Foster’s Beautiful 
Dreamer, Fairy Belle, Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair. It may be said that these songs 
are heard “only in the country,” but this is a 
compliment to the respectability of rural swains. 
It may also be said that they are mere verse, in- 
stead of poetry; but how many poems proper can 
stand the test of being set to music? Swin- 
burne, technically the master of English poetic 
verse, labeled some of his shorter poems “songs,” 
but who can remember to have heard one of 
them sung? Tennyson indited some charming 
poems to young women, but no one sings them. 

Were this a review of Foster’s works, many 
additional titles of songs that have stood the test 
of almost half a century of use might be named. 
Among them are My Old Kentucky Home, 
There’s a Good Time Coming, Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground, Nellie Bly, and Gentle Annie; but 
enough has been said to show that the best- 
known and best-loved song writer in the world 
came not from any great musical center of Eu- 
rope, but from a town that in Foster’s day was 
“way out West” in the United States, and that 
the author was an unique combination of manly 
sentiment and musical genius. 





Future of the Drama....... Walter Raleigh...... Literature (London) 


Under the control of the acting profession 
two forms, at least, of dramatic art are very 
much alive in England at this day—burlesque, 
and what, for want of a better name, I shall call 
charade—the representation ona stage of common- 
place characters and manners in the midst of comic 
or sentimental intrigue. The pleasure to be derived 
from this depends not a little on the preservation 
of a low pitch, so to say; the characters seem 
to have walked on to the stage by mistake and 
are behaving as any one might behave in a 
suburban drawing-room. We are a nation of 
individualists and humorists, and these two forms 
of the dramatic art appeal to our practised sensi- 
bilities. The intervention of the footlights gives 
piquancy to the situation in either case, by re- 
minding us dimly that the stage is a place where 
characters are assumed. But here are characters 
with no trace of assumption, they treat us con- 
fidentially, and, as it were, make themselves at 




















home. If only the humoristic talent that is so 
rife in the music halls were given free scope, 
and encouraged to produce concerted dramatic 
sketches, we might, in time, have a native bur- 
lesque drama, strong in criticism and humor, and 
all our own. 

But tragedy! And high comedy, appealing 
to the intellect, tickling the young, not asking 
to be punctuated throughout by sentiments of 
approval or disapproval—how and where are we 
to get these? How many actors now on the 
stage can recite verse with ease, music and mean- 
ing? How many actresses of tragic parts can 
distinguish tragedy from hysteria and violence; 
how many have the faintest understanding that 
tragedy without solemnity, dignity, deliberation, 
measure, proportion and harmony is impossible? 
The absurd mimicry of natural passions in their 
physical effects, the restless indulgence of in- 
dividual foibles have made tragedy, which is as 
much an affair of law and convention as ever 
was music or architecture, a stranger to our stage. 
When Lamb complained that to see Lear acted 
was merely to see an old man in a pitiful state 
of nervous prostration and excitement, he ex- 
pressed what many thousands since have felt. 
But must we always be made to feel it? 

Our hopes for the future may perhaps be de- 
fined by an interrogation of the past. The English 
drama arose suddenly to its greatness when the 
control of the companies of actors came into the 
hands of the authors. -When Marlowe, Kyd, 
Greene, Peele and Shakespeare began writing for 
the stage they found ready to their hand a body 
of skilled comic actors, men of the type of Tarle- 
ton and Kemp. These men gave delight to the 
populace, and not a little trouble to the dramatists. 
Shakespeare alone, of the names mentioned above, 
seems to have adapted his plays perfectly, though 
not without protest, to the requirements of the 
professional clown—and perhaps the much dis- 
cussed mixture of mirth with tragedy was his 
necessity, not his choice. But the rest of the 
actors, and especially the actors of the great 
tragic parts, were all to train, and they can 
have got their instructions from no one but the 
playwright; Alleyn, perhaps, chiefly from Mar- 
lowe; Burbage from Shakespeare. 

The case of France is yet more striking. When 
the Renaissance drama, which was to develop, a 
century later, into the drama of Corneille and 
Racine, first arose in France, it found the stage 
already in possession of fully organized and 
highly privileged companies of actors, who de- 
voted their energies entirely to the production 
(how modern it all sounds!) of Moralities and 
Farces. To secure the services of these men was 
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impossible, even had it been desirable; and the 
plays of Jodelle and his successors were produced 
by friends of the authors, companies of amateurs, 
who, for all their lack of technical training, 
understood the ideas that inspired the new at- 
tempt. 

I conclude with a conditional prophecy. If the 
new century shall’ be lucky enough to witness a 
dramatic revival, that revival will be the work 
not of actors, but of dramatic authors, who will 
collect their own companies, train their own 
actors, secure, if need be, their own patrons, 
find their own public in the service of their own 
ideas. The difficulties of such an attempt are 
great; by professional actors they will be repre- 
sented as insuperable. Stage-craft, it will be said, 
is a business that takes some learning; Lamb, in 
his farce of Mr. H.; Browning, in A Blot on the 
*Scutcheon, failed from ignorance of the rudi- 
mentary principle that an audience must not be 
kept ignorant of a secret that is influencing the 
behavior of the chief characters on the stage. So 
be it; but perhaps it is easier for Lamb and 
Browning to acquaint themselves with these mat- 
ters, which, after all, are within the reach of a 


very ordinary intelligence, than it is for the sea- 


soned deviser of “curtains” to come by a live 
dramatic idea. It may well be easier to teach 
selected amateurs to speak audibly than to teach 
an average professional company to forego the 
over-emphasis, the dreadful mechanical liveliness, 
that murders poetry. 

I know that there exists a strong movement 
to maintain and revive the “classical” English 
drama on our stage, and if I make little account 
of it in this connection it is because the credit 
of literature cannot be maintained solely by re- 
prints, or reproductions, of the classics. It would 
be an encouraging sign if a little more boldness 
in revival were possible. Is this generation never 
to set eyes on the matchless comedies of Congreve 
and Vanbrugh? It is true that to set them before 
an audience accustomed to the modern composite 
of sentiment and farce would be like trying to 
introduce chess into a skittle alley. And while 
the revivalists deserve gratitude, honor must also 
be paid to those actors and managers who have 
shown themselves willing to produce new plays 
of more than merely popular pretensions. But 
the redemption of the drama, it may safely be 
predicted, will not come from these. Reason and 
experience show that when the modern theatre 
patronizes literature, it is not the theatre that 
becomes literary, but literature that becomes 
stagey. Is the new century to see a revival of 
the drama, written in modern English by living 
men, and acted on the public stage? 
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Ina Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 


Te 


NRE ste cvacareased Louise A. McGaffey.......cececceeees 


Low in the West the daylight dips 
While by the pool the Summer stands, 
With stain of purple on her lips 

And scarlet flowers in her hands. 


Within the watery mirror there, 
Narcissus-like she sees her face, 
So pale, so sweet, so mortal fair, 
And lingers spell-bound by its grace. 


The morning red is vanished now, 
The splendor of the noon is gone, 
And, like a veil on cheek and brow, 
The wreathed mist is clinging wan. 


A breath from meadows shorn exhales, 
A sigh goes down the forest ways, 

The dryads of the woody vales 

Are mourning for the passing days. 


And Summer hears the warning note, 
As by the reedy pools she stands, 
Her fading tresses all afloat 

And scarlet flowers in her hands. 


The Deserted School,........... Richard Burton............ Criterion 


There broods a pathos of a time long past 

In every nook and every grass-grown way; 
The fences lean as tired out at last, 

That once pent in so many lads at play. 


The doors gape open, but one harks in vain 
For human voices or for hurrying feet; 

The rusty weather-cock creaks out that rain 
Or days uncloudy come, or snow and sleet. 


The gables droop, the windows, staring-eyed, 
Do seem to mock one pitying the place; 

A thousand birds and flowers long have tried 
To put upon the scene a summer face. 


But spite of them, a silence wide and deep 
Clings round the corners, sits on every stone: 
It is a spot for lingering and sleep, 
For guessing other fortunes than your own. 


I people all the playground up and down 

With rushing forms and sound of laughter high: 
I watch the light of evening like a crown 

Upon the walls, till pales the western sky. 


Mirror 


I wonder how those sturdy limbs have fared 

That since have wandered far as east and west; 
I wonder who from sorrows have been spared, 

I strive to read the hearts that have been blest; 


And so my love would follow, one by one, 
The life of each, and all its changes know— 
Until the faces fade, as did the sun 
That lit the players in the long-ago. 


And I am left a solitary, all 
My youth gone from me, in a daze to take 
Mid-manhood’s burden up, until I fall 
Upon the beaten highway of Heartbreak. 


PE iii scicacccsmesiannesanisios St. Paul Dispatch 


Oh, an old man sat and blinked i’ the sun 
And a song o’ the sea sang he. 
He sang a song of a mariner bold 
And his sweetheart so true—the sea. 
Sing ho,. yo ho, sing hey! 
O’er crested billows, thro’ dashing spray, 
With sails a-bulging she scuds away; 
Away, away o’er the waters gray— 
Away through the dying day! 
Sing ho, sing hey! 


Oh, the mariner bold his ain love pressed 
To his heart and her sweet lips kissed— 
Sweet lips that swore they would e’er be true, 
When he sailed away i’ the mist. 
Sing ho, yo ho, sing hey! ; ; 
Through the singing tops the wild winds 
blow, 
Into the dank mists the ships doth go, 
And the mariner sings as he rolls below, 
“My love will be true, I trow!” 
Sing hey, yo ho! 


Oh, the lassie ashore forgot her man, 
But his sweetheart, the sea, proved true. 
She lulled him to rest on her heaving breast 
And her white arms about him threw. 
Sing ho, yo ho, sing hey! 
He went to his one true love that day, 
At peace in her arms for e’er and aye— 
Less lasting the lassie’s peace, they say— 7 
She wed with a lump o’ clay! ' 
Sing ho, sing hey! 








PO din ciicwiecndarecidecsuces Maitland Le Roy Osborne,........ceceeceeeeeeeees National 


I have seen the sunrise breaking on the shores of distant seas— 

I have seen the mists of evening creeping slow across the leas 

To the borderland of twilight when the birds were winging home, 
And the air was filled with sweetness from the newly furrowed loam; 
But the wondrous tints of evening and the glory of the skies 

Cannot move my soul to gladness like a smile from Mother’s eyes. 


I have heard the chimes of church bells faintly echoing on the breeze— 
I have heard the south wind sighing soft and low amorfg the trees 
When the moon had bathed the hilltops in a weird and magic glow, 
And her wake was traced in silver on the river far below; 

But the sweetest strains of music cannot make my heart rejoice 

Like the love note low and tender that I hear in Mother’s voice. 


Mr, Frederick Lawrence Knowles’ book of verse, On Life’s Stairway, is published by L. C. Page 
& Co., instead of by Mr. John Lane, to whom the volume was credited in our August issue. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 
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pdevedeerehedssceceessscoecenneeseds Benjamin Sledd* 


Where the pine-woods in the twilight murmur sadly of the past, 
Singing goes he, with the fagots o’er his bended shoulder cast,— 
Poor old Isaac, of a vanished time and order, best and last. 


And his song is of the master, many a year now in his grave, 
Loved as brother loved brother—worthy master, worthy slave. 


“Gathering kindling wood for master,”—oh, the memory of the days 
Blessed with more than ease and plenty, freer hearts and gentler ways. 


Now no more the aged figure comes at sunset down the way: 
Yonder stands his empty cabin slowly yielding to decay. 


Weeds and creepers now are struggling where we played before the door, 
And the rabbit hides her litter there beneath the sunken floor. 


Trees are springing where the pathway to the master’s mansion led, 
And the feet which trooped along it, all are vanished, some are dead. 


“Gathering kindling wood for master,”—comes the old remembered strain, 
Hush! ’tis Isaac softly singing by his cabin door again! 


Only swallows in the twilight round the chimney twittering go, 
Mournful token of the hearthstone cold and tenantless below. 


In the old forsaken garden, sleeps the master, sleeps the slave: 
And the pines to-night are sighing o’er each unremembered grave. 


The Wayward Heart,...Howell 8. England....Wilmington (Del.) Star 


I said to my heart “Good heart, 
Pray why do you stray so far?” 
And I locked him safe in my breast 

With many a bolt and bar. 


And the day came long and hard, 
And my heart obeyed my will; 

He was conquered,—aye, and I laughed, 
He lay so tame and still! 


Night came with her thousand stars, 
And I fell asleep—when, see— 

In an instant burst were the bars 
And my heart leaped forth to thee! 


Then low at thy feet he lay, 
And his every throb is thine— 

Speak love,—doth thine own heart stray? 
For I cannot conquer mine! 


The Young at Heart,...+-..s00% Clifford Trembly....+++.++ New England 


Oft dreams the aging heart again ’tis young, 
And tastes once more the joys of youth and life, 
Forgetful of the years that, speeding, stung 
Unto the very core,—the pain and strife. 
And when the heart so dreams—for dream it be— 
Life holds the best that this poor world can give; 
Then, only then, the false and base we see 
And learn what it doth mean to truly live. 
Experience hath taught the worth of things 
That in our youth we valued overmuch; - 
And others, counted not as half so good, 
We find are borne to us on angel’s wings. 
Ah, soft indeed is Time’s caressing touch, 
When dreams the heart it hath old age with- 
stood! : 


*This poem is published by permission from Pro- 
fessor Sledd’s forthcoming volume, The Watchers 
of the Hearth. 





Woman and Man.,........ W. E. Henley........ North American Review 


Between the dusk of a summer night 
And the dawn of a summer day, 

We caught at a mood as it passed in flight, 
And we bade it stoop and stay. 

And what with the dawn of night began 

With the dusk of day was done; 

For that is the way of woman and man, 
When a hazard has made them one. 


Arc upon arc, from shade to shine, 
The world went thundering free; 

And what was his errand but hers and mine— 
The lords of him, I and she? 

Oh, it’s die we must, but it’s live we can, 
And the marvel of earth and sun 

Is all for the joy of woman and man 

And the longing that makes them one. 


GBA is icsnraiescavcses Laura Spencer Porter.........0.ee000% Atlantic 


The patient rain at early summer dawn; 
The long, lone autumn drip; the damp, sweet hush 
Of springtime, when the glinting drops seem gone 
Into the first notes of the hidden thrush; 

The solemn, dreary beat 

Of winter rain and sleet; 
The mad, glad, passionate calling of the showers 

To the unblossomed hours; 

The driving, restless midnight sweep of rain; 
The fitful sobbing and the smile again 
Of spring’s childhood; the fierce, unpitying pour 
Of low-hung, leaden clouds; the evermore 
Prophetic beauty of the sunset storm, 
Transfigured into color and to form 
Across the sky.—O wondrous changing rain! 
Changeful and full of temper as man’s life; 
Impetuous, fierce, unpitying, kind again, 
Prophetic, beauteous, soothing, full of strife: 
Through all thy changing passions hear not we 
Th’ eternal note of the Unchanging Sea? 
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Organized Labor and the Trusts’ 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
TT 


The industrial conditions requiring the atten- 
tion and consideration of organized labor have 
assumed a new aspect through the recent great 
combinations of mills and factories. Of especial 
significance is the control of a group of these by 
one organization which plans to devote the re- 
spective plants to special work, and to that work 
only, so that this mill is set to producing one 
small part or division of the general product, that 
mill to another branch, and so on. Probably 
there is greater economy in this process of 
specialization, and the end, therefore, justifies the 
means. But with this division and subdivision a 
huge and complicated machine is produced, so in- 
terdependent in its parts that the least disarrange- 
ment at any point may clog or stop the whole 
mechanism. 2 

If this be so, then, in a machine so cumbrous 
and complex, the labor organizations, in my opin- 
ion, have a new strength. Labor tends to 
specialize under the trusts and thus its productive 
power may be increased. It also acquires another 
power. The withdrawal of any. specialist’s mill 
would reduce the trusf to a mass of silent and 
inert machinery, one part being so dependent on 
another. Of course, this new power of labor in 
its own behalf is predicated upon one thing— 
namely, organization. Unless the workmen in 
the various departments of a trust get together, 
to. act under discipline, their specialization as pro- 
ductive units will mean their weakening as work- 
ingmen, for the man who works in one branch of 
industry has far less independence than the old- 
fashioned workingman who could with equal facil- 
ity apply himself to a number of different jobs. 

I believe thoughtful workmen appreciate this 
fact as well as their leaders, and they will see 
the benefit of organization more than ever be- 
fore. Fortunately, the era of prosperity and the 
consequent demand for labor in all fields of in- 
dustry is helping this. The workingmen individ- 
ually are doing well, and, as is generally the case, 
prosperity breeds aspirations. They desire to do 
better. Their thoughts turn to the trade unions. 
Those who have been delinquent pay up, and 
those who have been outside come into member- 


*Independent. President Gompers’ article is in- 


teresting in view of the great contest now proceed- 
ing between the United States Steel Corporation 
(the “Billion Dollar Trust”) and the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers.—The 
Editor. 


ship. For these and perhaps other reasons the 
unions are now recruiting as never before. 

In this era of trusts it may be said that labor 
represents “organized numbers” opposed to “con- 
certed power.” Looking merely on the surface 
of things, it might appear to man that the trusts 
are so strongly intrenched in power as to be able 
to crush literally the life out of organized labor, 
but the interdependence of the different parts of 
their organization already alluded to shows really 
where their great weakness lies. I fear no blow 
that trusts might aim at labor on account of the 
changed conditions. As a matter of fact the con- 
centration of productive and monopoly powers 
has been accompanied by a movement among the 
workers, who, realizing that what were formerly 
separate plants and separate industries had now 
come under one management, quickly saw the de- 
sirability and necessity of uniting the separate 
unions into large federated bodies so as to make 
united movements for offense and defense. 

In any contest with capital we must consider 
the value of a favorable public opinion, and to 
secure this, labor must be right in its demands. 
It must possess might to enforce the right, but it 
must be right in order to appeal successfully to 
public sentiment. This can be done only on 
ethical grounds; we must seek the broad basis of 
justice. In a strike crisis the masses of the people, 
apparently passive at other times, are stirred to 
thought and give judgment on questions that are 
complacently ignored in normal periods. 

The suggestion is made that the monopoly trust 
should be met with a labor trust. The implica- 
tion is that some new kind of an organization of 
workmen should be formed. I desire to say that 
whatever action the workers want to take to 
protect or promote their interests can best be 
taken through the American Federation of Labor. 
This, it seems to me, is better suited to their 
purposes than any other form of organization. 
There is no limit to its freedom of action. Its 
members merely have to determine their course 
and then act. The twenty years of experience 
in building up the American Federation of Labor 
is too valuable to be thrust aside by the formation 
of a new organization. If such a new body is to 
be formed on the old lines, then it will be an at- 
tempt to form anew what we already have. If, 
on the other hand, the proposal be to strike out 
on new lines, that can with least effort be done 
by the existing organization, 























During the past few years there have been 
so many prominent examples of successful busi- 
ness enterprises which have been obviously bene- 
fited by systematic efforts to improve the relations 
between the employer and the employed that the 
movement cannot fail to have been noticed by 
everyone, but probably few realize its general 
character and wide scope. There seems to be a 
marked reaction from previous conditions in this 
respect which is fast assuming noteworthy pro- 
portions. Efforts to render employment attract- 
ive and surround workmen with an atmosphere 
which speaks of a regard for the personal com- 
fort and conveniences of men are being put forth 
in a businesslike way in various parts of the 
world, and the tendency is toward a feeling of 
greater responsibility over the lives of those who 
work with their hands. 

There has been a good deal of this for years 
in such organizations as Krupp’s in Germany, in 
various other large foreign industries and on the 
French railways; the idea is not new, but it is 
now taking a prominent place in the policies of 
many enterprises. Never before has such at- 
tention been given to the heating, lighting and 
ventilation of shops and the arrangement and 
equipment of toilet conveniences, and in large 
railroad shops these factors are now so prominent 
that the matter calls for examination and com- 
ment. A workman in a shop where absolutely 
nothing is done for his comfort does not fail to 
become impressed with the fact that he is there 
for what may be got out of him and it must have 
its effect upon his work. As he is supposed to be 
a reasonable being it is fair to expect that he will 
respond equally to that which will put a little of 
something besides the mere money-paid-for-work- 
done idea into the relations between the parties 
concerned, 

Some of the examples noted here may be con- 
sidered unusual and extreme cases, and, perhaps, 
some may have been criticised already, yct they 
all stand for an established principle. The 
srown & Sharpe, of Providence; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co.; the T. B. Laycock Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Indianapolis; Acme White Lead Co., 
of Detroit; Gorham Manufacturing Co., Joliet 
Steel Works, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich.; the Draper Co., of Hopedale, Mass. ; 
the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio; 


*American Engineering and Railroad Journal. 


The Model Work-shop Movement’ 


the Acme Sucker Rod Co., of Toledo, and the 
Crane Co., of Chicago, are examples of the prin- 
ciple worked out in different ways and the testi- 
mony is universally favorable to the idea. In 
these establishments it appears to be the rule 
that the grade of workmen is improving, and in 
some there are even “waiting lists” for ordinary 
unskilled labor. There must necessarily also be a 
corresponding improvement in the product, as 
well as quantity. The plans at most of these 
establishments include methods of supplying 
noonday lunches, well cooked and attractively 
served at nearly exact cost, the company furnish- 
ing the equipment and dining room, paying the 
cooks and providing time for the necessary num- 
ber of waiters from the shop force. 

It is easy to go too far and overdo an idea of 
this kind, and no doubt this will be done, perhaps 
it has already been done in some cases, but this 
will be the exception which proves the rule, and a 
movement which is so sensible, profitable and 
right must continue. In railroad service it has 
taken the form of Y. M. C. A. privileges, reading 
rooms, club rooms, hospital facilities, pension sys- 
tems and improved conditions of the shops them- 
selves and their surroundings. 

Recent plans for new railroad shops which 
have come before us always indicate an increasing 
tendency in this direction. One of them, in addi- 
tion to a good locker house with an individual 
clothes locker for every man in the plant and 
good toilet rooms, provides for a clubhouse ex- 
clusively for the employees, to be built in order 
to provide a suitable place for the men to spend 
their noon hours and other leisure moments. In 
another case, where the shops are in the midst of 
a “shop town,” the railroad company has inter- 
ested itself in the village itself, in the equipment 
of water-works, the laying out of streets, the 
planting of trees and many other things which 
will tend to attract men there and create the de- 
sire to own their homes, to become permanent. 
This shop has been troubled with floating men, 
men without families who were not content to 
stay anywhere more than a short time. 

Each case has its own peculiar conditions. 
Probably little that is applicable in one place may 
be copied from another, but there is every reason 
to believe that the comfortable shop and sensible 
way of dealing with shop employes on a strictly 
practical and intelligent basis will promote the 
best interests of the employer and earn the largest 
returns. It is good business policy. 





Sociological Questions of the Times 
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The Billion Dollar Trust Cosmopolitan 


We then have to do with a union of men of 
very exceptional but probably not unique ability, 
who give economic direction to a considerable 
percentage of the productive forces—including 
labor and capital—of the entire United States. 
Property in its nature means exclusive rights of 
control, and these men have in their hands these 
exclusive rights. But our bread, our subsistence, 
comes from the operation of productive economic 
forces. Have those who draw this bread from 
these unified productive forces a power -which 
brings about that equilibrium which maintains in- 
terdependence and independence? We remember 
what Shakespeare said about economic control: 
“You take my house when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 

While the fact of unprecedented power is ad- 
mitted by our editorial writers, the hope is gen- 
erally expressed that it will be used wisely, and 
sometimes dark hints are given as to what may 
follow if this power is misused. Our magnates 
have again and again been impressively told that 
the tremendousness of their power is almost ap- 
palling, and we are then reassured by grave utter- 
ances concerning the sobering effect of power. 
At bottom, protection is sought in the appeal to 
good will—to the benevolence of our industrial 
conquerors, our economic Alexanders and Cesars. 
What are the lessons of history? Does past ex- 
perience teach us that we may place our hope for 
economic well-being wholly or in part in the 
benevolence of any class of men, even the most 
estimable? Or, turning to the deductive argu- 
ment, does our observation of human nature, 
even at the best, lead us to think this a safe 
procedure? When we question ourselves, do we 
think we could stand such a test? Noteworthy 
and impressive in this connection is the following 
utterance of the late Benjamin Harrison: “The 
man whose protection from wrong rests wholly 
upon the benevolence of another man or of a con- 
gress is a slave—a man without rights.” 

If we are not quite satisfied with appeals to 
benevolence or even to enlightened self-interest, 
lcoking ahead and endeavoring to avoid remote 
and long-delayed evils to our industrial magnates 
or their children, we must pursue our quest for 
remedies further. 

One of the first things to be asked is this: Ad- 
mitting that appeals to individuals and exhorta- 
tion addressed to the great ones of the industrial 


world may produce gratifying individual action, 
is it possible that such individual action can 
produce a social system? ‘There seems to be a 
growing conviction on the part of the general 
public that such is not the case; and in this grow- 
ing conviction is to be found the explanation of 
the gratifying fact that we are able to find no gen- 
eral inclination to blame the men who have played 
a leading role in the vast industrial combinations 
of the present time. The general public is awed, 
almost dazed, by the stupendousness of industrial 
events, but reproaches are not hurled against our 
economic kings. Mr. Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of 
Cleveland, is reported to have said in Congress 
that as a private citizen he would take advantage 
of conditions favorable to monopoly, but that so 
far from aiding to pass laws calculated to build 
up monopoly, he would do all in his power to de- 
feat any proposals for new laws of this character, 
and would likewise exert himself to secure the re- 
peal of existing laws calculated to promote 
monopoly. There is a general inclination to be- 
lieve that this is a sound and thoroughly ethical 
course of action; and one finds oneself wondering 
at times how many of our magnates are socialists 
at heart, working out as best they can their 
theories. 

Our presentation of remedies must depend 
upon the kind of society in which we believe. Do 
we desire an essentially competitive order of so- 
ciety? If so, we should remember that if com- 
petition is to be maintained permanently and to 
work smoothly, with absence of bitterness and 
industrial warfare, the number of competitors 
must be large. Farmers cannot combine into one 
monopolistic group because there are too many 
of them, and for that same reason one farmer 
does not feel that personal blame attaches to his 
neighbor for the low price of wheat. This con- 
sideration of numbers shows us where we may 
and where we may not have competition. We 
see why in the case of the transportation agencies, 
gas-works and many other kinds of business, we 
must have monopoly, with an option only between 
public and private monopoly. 

If we would maintain competitive equality of 
opportunity, we must revise our patent laws, and 
do so in the light of recent events. There are 
many different ways of encouraging and reward- 
ing invention outside our patent system, but the 
most conservative proposition for meeting the sit- 
uation is that of a former Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, who would have the Government reserve the 











right to purchase patents and throw them open to 
public use. In this connection, it is well to call 
attention to an impressive occurrence which took 
place a few months ago in Madison, Wisconsin, 
when the legislature of that State presented a 
handsome medal to Prof. S. M. Babcock, of the 
State University, on account of his valuable in- 
ventions, especially the “Babcock milk test,” 
worth millions upon millions annually to the 
farmers of this country, which he had refused 
to have patented, because he felt that as a public 
servant he ought to give the general public the 
benefits of his inventions. 

If we would maintain large numbers of com- 
petitors in a condition of State equilibrium, is it 
not necessary to take up the matter of the thor- 
ough regulation of bequest and _ inheritance, 
including such taxation of the right to receive 
property by bequest and inheritance as the best 
experience approves? Our evolution along this 
line has indeed already begun and must be worked 
out with reference to American conditions. The 
concentration of industry is not the same thing as 
the concentration of fortunes, but under present 
conditions it promotes it powerfully. 





The Cost Of CriMme..occerecscssece-cosseccocsescveses Medical Record 

Few persons grasp the significance and the far- 
reaching importance of crime regarded from any 
point of view; and although it may appear some- 
what sordid to endeavor to arouse the interest 
of the general public in the subject from the pe- 
cuniary aspect, yet after all this is the phase of 
the matter which will appeal most closely to the 
ordinary individual. The science of penology 
has advanced, and the treatment of criminals is 
conducted upon much more intelligent and hu- 
mane lines than ever before; but, notwithstanding 
this fact, the large mass of the population ex- 
hibits an apathetic indifference with regard to the 
system, and refuses to be instructed. There are 
several explanations of this popular indifference. 
The mistaken belief that the subject is abstruse 
and beyond comprehension; incredulity as to the 
possibility of reforming criminals; aversion to 
the criminal as an enemy of mankind beyond the 
pale of sympathy; the idea that repression of 
crime is a function of government and outside the 
scope of individual responsibility—all these 
causes contribute to lead the public to dismiss the 
whole subject. 

The controlling cause, however, of the popular 
indifference beyond all of those already mentioned, 
is the utter failure of the public to comprehend 
how enormous is the burden and how terrific the 
danger with which crime oppresses the world. It 
is therefore thought that if an estimate as ap- 
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.place to a practical interest. 
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proximate as possible is made of the cost of 
crime in dollars and cents, this apathy may give 
Of course to say 
unhesitatingly what share of public taxation is 
properly chargeable to crime is wholly impracti- 
cable, as crime exerts its influence to a greater or 
less extent upon every department of life. 

Mr. Eugene Smith thinks the most hopeful 
method of reaching a near estimate to be that 
of analyzing the statistics of certain cities or 
towns where the figures are known to be accurate 
and complete; and when definite conclusions have 
been drawn from them, it may reasonably be in- 
ferred that the same conclusions apply to other 
cities and towns similarly situated. For this pur- 
pose typical cities, widely separate from each 
other, and each one the central point of a large 
section of country of which it is fairly represen- 
tative, have been selected. 

The general result of an analysis of the fiscal 
reports of these cities is as follows: The cost of 
crime included in taxation in the city of New 
York gives an average charge of over $6 for each 
individual in its population; in San Francisco 
about $5; in the other cities named the per capita 
tax runs with slight variation from $3 to $3.50, 
including county taxation $4 to $4.50 for each in- 
habitant. The final computation of the annual 
cost of crime taxation in the United States is 
placed at the conservative figures given below: 
City and county taxation chargeable to crime— 
30,000,000 inhabitants of cities at per capita rate 
of $35, $105,000,000. Town and county taxation 
chargeable to crime—45,000,000 inhabitants of the 
open country at per capita rate of $1, $45,000,000. 
Federal and State taxation chargeable to crime— 
not less than $50,000,000. Total, $200,000,000. 
This sum, immense as it is, merely represents an 
outlay in the prevention of crime. Mr. Smith 
further estimates the annual income of criminals 
to average $400,000,000, which, added to the 
yearly taxation caused by crime, gives a total 
of $600,000,000. This amount almost makes the 
head reel, and should have the effect of convincing 
unthinking members of the community that it 
would be well if they were to insist upon prison 
reforms and upon the abolition of methods and 
abuses existing in many parts of the United 
States. We shall have criminals always with us, 
as we have the poor, but at the same time there 
can be no doubt that many sinners may be re- 
claimed from a life of crime by treatment con- 
ducted on scientific principles. 
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The fault of this school is, perhaps, an over-in- 
sistence on the efficacy of machinery, a readiness 
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to believe that a mere manipulation of methods 
of election and the like may be expected to defeat 
tendencies which perhaps lie deep in the structure 
of society, and would make themselves felt under 
any conceivable system of organization. For 
society, it must always be remembered, is not, as 
earlier political theories loved to imagine it, a 
collection of simple homogeneous individuals, 
more or less equal in intelligence and capacity, 
and more or less at one in their aims and desires. 
It is a complex struggle of contending interests 
and it is just this struggle, as we have already 
remarked, to which democratic institutions open 
the field of politics. Aristocracy means, in prac- 
tise, the formal domination of one of these inter- 
ests; Monarchy means a power enthroned above 
them all, but Democracy is simply a free fight in 
which the victor monopolizes the political organ- 
ization. That is the real meaning of Boss-rule 
in the United States—a social force has got hold 
of the machine, and will not be readily dislodged 
by a change in the mechanism. 

Before Democracy was established one might 
have said it was the most natural thing in the 
world for the people to use their power to 
appropriate to themselves the wealth’ of the Few 
and administer it in the interests of the Many. 
But Democracy is now established: in England, 
in France, in Italy, in the United States, every- 
where, almost, power has now been actually 
transferred to the Many, so far as the mere form 
of institution can transfer it. Why, then, do 
they not use it in the way suggested? Partly, 
we may reply, because they do not want to; partly 
because, when it comes to the point, they cannot. 

Political power, it seems clear, gravitates, no 
matter under what institutions, into the hands 
of those who exercise social power; and social 
power, in a modern industrial State, is concen- 
trated, to a degree never known before, in the 
hands of the rich. The thrusting aside of the 





old Aristocracy has made room for a new Pluto- 
cracy, and it is wealth that rules the modern 
world. 

Of this fact the United States offers the most 
striking example. There, as we have noticed, 
democratic institutions have evolved the Boss, 
but the Boss, we must now add, is himself con- 
trolled by organized capital. The Corporation, 
the Syndicate, the Trust, are political as well as 
social forces; their business interests require 
that they should be so. These interests have 
been built up and are maintained by concessions, 
tariffs, and the like; in a hundred ways, direct 
or indirect, they may be helped or hindered by 
the action of legislatures; for a smooth working 
of their affairs they require the control of the 
judiciary. We find them, accordingly, every- 
where at the back of State and Federal politics. 
By contributions to the campaign funds—of both 
parties—by deputing or controlling members of 
legislative bodies, by “working” committees, by 
“keeping” judges, they manage, whatever party 
is in power, to convert State and even national 
politics into a mere instrument of private domina- 
tion. In other countries the same influences are 
at work, though their operations may be less 
patent and less unscrupulous. Without exag- 
geration it may be said that it is at least more 
probable, under a “régime” of universal suffrage, 
that power should be monopolized by the rich 
than that it should be monopolized by the poor. 


Railroad Consolidation....... dee wepieswaemmaweNT Review of Reviews 

Nearly 80,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States, as a result of the recent as well as previous 
consolidations, have come under the ownership or 
control of five financial powers. The five groups 
so formed are remarkably uniform in size. 

The subjoined table will give the groups, their 
component parts, and the individual and collective 
mileage. 
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Secrets of Old Houses 


Te 


In the peaceful days in which we live few 
romantic associations gather round the great 
houses of the country. Their old inhabitants may 
live in them without fear of siege, or they pass 
into new hands and are submitted to modern im- 
provements ; their secret chambers are fitted up as 
pantries or as boudoirs, and their dim, mysterious 
corners lose their old dim meaning under the glare 
of the electric light. Yet when one gazes on 
some old Elizabethan pile, as its windows glitter 
in the evening light, and the cawing rooks wing 
their way slowly by and settle in its ancestral 
elms, the sunset seems to bathe it in a radiafice 
drawn from the world of old romance. As the 
shadows creep across the lawns, the years seem 
to fly back; strange faces peer from the windows, 
and stealthy footsteps crackle in the brushwood of 
the shrubberies. There is a glint of light through 
the growing dusk as a veiled white form flits 
across the drive and plunges into the copse. The 
cavalier is waiting for her beyond the wall, and 
she recks little yet of the tragedy which visitors 
of to-day trace in the sad eyes of her portrait by 
Dobson hanging in the drawing-room of the hall. 
Or from the side door opening from the library a 
black-robed figure emerges and passes down the 
covered way behind the flower garden. No won- 
der that this strange form, of which the face is 
never seen, and which moves out only when the 
shadows fall, is for the servants and the villagers 
a ghost indeed. But see! a horse gallops up the 
drive, and its rider flings himself from the saddle 
and batters on the great door. There is a hunt 
on foot for that mysterious inmate; the soldiers 
are now in the village street, and it behooves him 
to flee or to bestow himself as best he may so 
as not to fall into the hands of those who give 
but a short shrift to priests. 

To us, looking back through the haze of centur- 
ies, such recollections evoke, perhaps, but a gentle 
and pensive regret. Yet the reality, in days when 
violence and partisan hatred had freer play, was 
stern enough. The story is told in Mr. Allan 
lea’s Secret Chambers and Hiding Places; just 
published by Messrs. Bousfield.t He has explored 
a great number of old mansions and unearthed the 
curious secrets which their fabrics reveal. Very 
ingenious they often are. Here, for instance, 
is the “Priest’s Hole,” at Sawston Hall in 
Cambridgeshire, the seat of the Huddlestons. 





*Literature (London). 
tSecret Chambers and Hiding Places. 
Fea. S. H. Bousfield, London. 


By Allan 


Raise a board on the top landing of the staircase 
and a stone slab is revealed containing a small 
round aperture like a coal-hole. Through it a 
tunnel slants downward into the wall, in which 
is an apartment large enough to hold six people. 
Here a single priest, or whoever it was that thus 
wished to evade capture, could be fairly at his 
ease, provided he was thin enough to get com- 
fortably down the tunnel. If the house was in 
possession of the priest-hunters he could be sup- 
plied with food secretly by his friends, and might 
even come forth, when they thought it safe, and 
say mass under cover of the night. A small sup- 
ply of food was generally left in such places, as 
the advent of the priest-hunters was generally 
sudden and unexpected; or it was let down 
through a tube—as at Harvington Hall, where 
may still be seen in the wainscoting a small con- 
cealed tunnel from the banqueting hall to the 
secret chamber. On the floor still lies the mat- 
ting whereon a certain Father Wall rested his 
aching limbs shortly before his execution in 
August, 1679. e 

For it was weary and painful work, this hiding. 
There is in the Record Office a letter from the 
notorious Henry Garnet describing the search at 
Hindlip Hall in Worcestershire: 

“After we had been in the hole seven days and 
seven nights and some odd hours, every man may 
well think we were well wearied, and, indeed, so 
it was, for we generally sat, save that sometimes 
we could half stretch ourselves, the place not 
being high enough, and we had our legs so 
straightened that we could not, sitting, find place 
for them, so that we both were in continuous 
pain of our legs, and both our legs, especially 
mine, were much swollen.” 

He adds, however, that “we were very merry 
and content within, and heard the searchers every 
day most curious over us.” There is a full ac- 
count of this search in the British Museum, which 
tells how “eleven secret corners and conveyances 
were found in the said house, all of them having 
books, Massing stuff, and Popish trumpery in 
them, only two excepted.” 

One of the priests caught at the Hindlip search 
(1605) was the famous John Owen. “Little 
John,” as he was called, had a genius for con- 


‘structing hiding places, to be used for the con- 


cealment of Popish recusants or of “Massing 
stuff,” and the keenest search parties, directed by 
skilled masons, were baffled by his ingenuity. On 
his capture, therefore, as Cecil wrote at the time, 
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“great joy was caused all through the kingdom, 
knowing his skill in constructing hiding places, 
and the innumerable number of these dark holes 
which he had schemed for hiding priests.” It 
was hoped that—under the rack—he would reveal 
many secrets, and “great booty of priests” be thus 
secured. This, however, was not to be. In the 
British Museum official account of the Hindlip 
capture we are told that he murdered himself. 
The real mode of his death is suggested in the 
brief and significant record of the Governor of 
the Tower:—“The man is dead—he died in our 
hands.” Owen’s dexterity was of great service 
to the conspirators at the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Many old houses—Ashby St. Ledgers and 
Rushton in Northamptonshire, Coughton and 
Clopton in Warwickshire, and others—still retain 
traces and traditions of the Romanist plots of the 
time, and at Huddington, near Droitwich, the 
hiding places were large enough to contain a 
store of arms and ammunition in preparation for 
a general rising. But Owen made his arrange- 
ments in London too; and they were made full 
use of by Father Gerard and his fellow con- 
spirators. On one occasion the Lord Mayor and 
constables burst in upon the celebration of the 
mass to find nothing but the smoke of extin- 
guished candles. 

We do not nowadays need contrivances by 
which we can at a moment’s notice vanish behind 
a panel, unless it were to avoid an unwelcome 
caller. And we probably can hardly realize the 
extraordinary height of skill to which the art of 
instantaneous disappearance was carried, or the 
ingenuity of the contrivances by which a 
rambling country house could be inhabited by two 
sets of inmates, the one hiding from the other. 
The extinguished candles may, perhaps, recall to 
the reader the strange and mysterious adventures 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners at Wood- 
stock, an account of whose ghostly experiences 
has come down to us and has been made excellent 
use of by Sir Walter Scott. The “good devil of 
Woodstock” had his parallel at Hinton Ampner in 
Hampshire, which was notoriously haunted by 
strange figures and uncanny noises, insomuch that 
no one at last would live there, and the house was 
razed to the ground. “Secret passages,” we are 
told, “and chambers were then brought to light ;” 
but those who had carried on the deception for 
so long took the secret with them to their graves. 
Curious discoveries are sometimes made when 
these lurking places are invaded. The inmate 
fled often on a sudden alarm never to return, 
and in the changing times that followed the trap- 
door which admitted to his hiding place was, per- 
haps, never disturbed. In a building close to Salis- 
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bury Cathedral a secret recess was discovered 
some twenty-five years ago containing a Jacobean 
horn tumbler, a velvet pillow, and a mattress on 
which some hunted cavalier no doubt had rested 
his weary limbs. In the curious old mansion 
Ufton Court, Berkshire, many hiding places have 
been found; one of them contained a crucifix and 
two petronels. In‘a concealed vault discovered in 
1708 at Minister Lovel Manor House, Oxford- 
shire, was found seated at a table with a prayer 
book lying open before it, a human skeleton, pos- 
sibly that of the Lord Lovel who sided with 
Simnel against Henry VII. Yet, perhaps, the 
most pathetic discovery was that made at Bisham 
Abbey, where a certain Lady Hoby caused the 
death of her little boy, so tradition says, by beat- 
ing him too severely because he would not learn 
to write. Not long ago a secret cavity in the wall 
was found, and in it an old copy-book blurred and 
tattered, a relic no doubt of the poor little victim 
of maternal wrath. 

It is not only priests for whom the “priest’s 
holes” served as a refuge. The devices of John 
Owen were no doubt sometimes turned to uses he 
little intended. If the priests were hunted under 


Elizabeth, and the cavaliers under Cromwell, un- 


der Charles II. it was the other way about, and 
there was a hue and cry for the regicides. Until 
recently more than one dark hole could have been 
seen in houses connected with Cromwell into 
which the Lord Protector is said to have con- 
cealed himselfi—one wonders why.. Many an ob- 
scure recess—at Boscobel, and the now deserted 
Madeley in Shropshire, at Moseley in Stafford- 
shire, at Trent in Somersetshire, at Heale in 
Wiltshire, and elsewhere—has been used as a 
Royal residence. 

The wanderings of Charles II. and of James are 
sketched by Mr. Fea. “Restoration House” at 
Rochester, where Charles II. rested on his way 
from Dover to London, is well known to all visit- 
ors to that famous old city. Less familiar is “Ab- 
dication House,” from which James II. made his 
escape twenty-eight years later. It stands in the 
High street, much modernized, but retaining a 
hidden passage, and at the back may still be seen 
the steps leading down to what was then the 
course of the river, down which James was rowed 
away on a rough night on Dec. 22, 1688. 

Such are some of the memories which old 
houses bring back to us, and which have been 
diligently collected by Mr. Fea. His list is 
probably far from being exhaustive, but we must 
not forget how easy it is for the antiquarian to 
give fictitious value to the nooks and crannies of 
old houses. Mr. Fea’s book is for the general 
reader rather than the antiquarian. 
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The social instinct is strong in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, but such as it is, it seeks an expression, more 
or less artificial, in clubs. When we grow tired 
of ourselves and a bit bored, we find in such an 
outlet an encouragement to unnatural brilliancy. 
It is a kind of hot-house from which the poor 
flowering plant, fostered and over-stimulated in 
the warm air, issues forth merely to shrivel and 
to fade. But for a moment at least it has been 
fair, for a moment one has been conscious of wis- 
dom and virtue. Yet it is only from the conven- 
tional clubs that this comfortable feeling is de- 
rived—the man’s city club, where he reads his 
paper in solemn state and fancies that he is 
watching life, the woman’s literary club, where 
even she, the infallible, may express sentimental 
commonplaces with sonorous and oracular vigor. 
There are other kinds, thrown off at a tangent, 
which have no such claim to the encouragement 
of the self-satisfied. They offer no incentives to 
virtue, and wisdom is not tolerated by their 
ironical frivolity. Foolishness, indeed, is their 
one excuse for being. Their symbol is the cap 
and bells, their note extravagant merriment. 
Here, if ever, do we Americans throw off the 
mask. Through some such outlet do we show 
ourselves to the world for what we are. At 
other places, in other clubs, we stand for a prin- 
ciple, or a theory, or a dim vision of what we 
would like to be. But in these odd corners we 
permit ourselves to be as cranky or as witty or as 
impossible as we really are. And even if our 
most disagreeably traits do surely find us out, 
we are at least real, we are honest, we live our- 
selves out for a time frankly. So the queer little 
conceits, the absurd, fascinating, unreasonable 
conglomerations which run off at all sorts of 
tangents do some good after all. They have their 
own effective little way of developing the in- 
dividuality and of differentiating it from the 
mass. And for us who are so much occupied 
with the affairs of the world, who are so serious 
and strenuous and eager, it is a good thing now 
and then to give wings to the fancy and freedom 
to the longing for folly which is latent in each 
one of us. And we develop a surprising talent 
for it. 

The Bohemian Club of San Francisco is an 
admirable example of this kind of organization, as 
the late Whitechapel Club of Chicago was of the 
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same type pushed to its last extreme. In San 
Francisco it is not all extravagance; they have 
built upon a more stable foundation. It is even 
reported that they know how to be extremely 
serious; but this is merely a temporary aberration, 
for in general, foolishness is the order of the day. 
In spite of it, or perhaps because of it, the Bo- 
hemian Club is a large and prosperous organiza~ 
tion, with a handsome club house, which does not 
chronicle its eccentricities to an excluded and un- 
happy world. Yet for a supper in the red room 
after the theatre many would willingly sacrifice a 
place in the loftiest and most Philistine society. 
There have been great doings in that room, when 
the spirits ran high and laughter was king of 
the revels. And the cat called Parsons, who is 
the familiar of all Bohemians far and near, has 
looked down with wide, disdainful eyes upon such 
antics as the most foolish of cats would never 
dream of. He presided on the night when Sir 
Henry Irving was initiated into the club with 
mystic ceremonies. He watched the banquet, 
which proceeded with some formality until the 
moment when the famous actor was confronted 
with a counterpart of himself as Hamlet, and 
made to listen to a welcome in his own voice and 
crimsoned with his own gestures. He was fol- 
lowed by another Henry Irving as Matthias, and 
another as Louis XI., and another as Dr. Prim- 
rose, until nine Henry Irvings were assembled 
to haunt the guilty original. And the cat looked 
on. It was as a result of that evening’s hilarity 
that the brilliant actor sent to each member of 
the club a complimentary ticket for life to the 
Lyceum Theatre. Actors and musicians all over 
the world value their connection with the Bo- 
hemian Club and help to make it what it is. In 
return the club does its best to call attention to 
their art by enacting the most flagrant parodies, 
and holding them up whimsically to derision. But 
here no one except the obscure is safe from ridi- 
cule, and in the Bohemian Club the obscure does 
not exist. 

The great carnivals are at midsummer and 
Christmas, and the former acquires a character all 
its own from the fact that the club betakes itself 
to the redwoods and camps out for a few days 
in a body. There at midnight in the mighty 
forest occur the solemn ceremonies attending the 
cremation of Care. There the High Priest and 
his acolytes form their melancholy procession to 
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the sound of chanting, and with flaring torches 
the great funeral pyre is set alight and the 
gigantic body of the tyrant is consumed. It is 
only after Care is dead and turned to ashes that 
the “High Jinks” fairly begins; but it moves fast 
when it is well started. The dignity of the red- 
woods must be much disturbed by such flaunting 
revelers. The owl is the symbol of the club, and 
its fitting motto—“Weaving spiders come not 
here”—might pass as the guide to most of these 
whimsical clubs which throw wisdom to the 
winds. 

The Tavern Club in Boston and the Players’ in 
New York are built on much the came lines as 
the Bohemian in the matter of membership— 
writers, artists, musicians, and actors predom- 
inating. The professions are represented also, 
but in the first it is the artist and in the second 
the actor who gives character to the place. There 
is a fine dignity, however, about the Players’ 
Club, and such frivolity as the Bohemians delight 
in would be frowned down upon by the portrait 
of Edwin Booth. Yet here too care is dead, and 
you feel some zest for the joy of life. Here of a 
Saturday night you will find the most interesting 
men in New York, the men who have arrived, 
the men who count for something in talk as well 
as in action. At the Century Club there is per- 
haps less reserve, and at the Lambs’ there is cer- 
tainly more hilarity, but the Players’, new as it 
is, seems to have more ancestry than the others. 
In its inception it caught something of the char- 
acter of its founder—his dignity, his reserve, his 
fine, large view of the world, his thoughtfulness, 
his breadth, even his melancholy. This is an un- 
defined impression which does not preclude a 
very spontaneous gaiety but does interfere with 
that sense of irresponsibility which makes one 
toss consequences to the winds and forget that 
there is a past or a future. At the Lambs’, which 
belongs largely to the actors, these words are not 
in the dictionary. There it is ever midnight and 
motley ’s the only wear. At the Century Club 
the revels are less restrained and dignified than 
the handsome building they enliven. And once a 
year, when the members assemble to watch the 
Old Year out, they give him a hail and farewell 
without a conventional note in it; and they are 
careful to surprise his successor into a knowledge 
of a strange old world. This is their great night 
at the Century, and the revels are as ingenious as 
the wit is phosphorescent. The name of the 
Author’s Club sounds more Bohemian than this, 
but in reality the organization is most staid and 
respectable. Every once in a while you meet a 
personality, and it gives you pause. He takes you 
out of the rank and file and climbs the hill with 


you, perhaps, so that for a moment you have a 
view of the new and distant lands which are only 
then visible. You meet this kind of character in 
the Tavern Club in Boston, also, and there he is 
more at ease. He knows his environment better, 
he feels that he may expand without boring his 
neighbor or contract without troubling him, as it 
may please himself. There is no embarrassment 
here and no effort. Each man has done some 
work in the world which has a recognized value, 
and he does not need to force himself upon the 
attention of his fellows. The tenderness in the 
voice of a Tavern Club man when he speaks of 
the place is eloquent of its charm. 

The Little Room in Chicago has a bit of the 
same character, though it is much more simple in 
plan. Its members are all workers in the various 
arts—professionals who for the sake of a cup of 
tea of a Friday afternoon abandon their desks 
and easels and pianos to make holiday. Occa- 
sionally there are outbreaks of wild hilarity, as at 
the Twelfth Night carnival last year, when 
Apollo and the nine Muses, fearfully and won- 
derfully constructed out of masculine material, 
disported themselves for the benefit of a debonair 
king, his massive consort, and their unruly court. 
It was a very foolish performance, yet diverting, 
as most foolish things are. But it is not often 
that the Little Room is betrayed into such 
frivolity. Without constitution or officers, with- 
out any formality whatsoever, it still has a func- 
tion in strengthening the interest of one art in 
another and in providing a mental friction—a 
kind of laughing irrational commentary, whose 
vagaries are more stimulating than labored criti- 
cism. 

The Pegasus of Philadelphia is built along 
similar lines, but with important variations. The 
number of members is limited to twenty-seven, 
and the meetings are preceded by a substantial 
dinner, where “very good wit flows with the 
wine.” It is no common set of men that sur- 
rounds this board, for they are rigid critics of 
horsemanship, and it takes a great deal of skill 
“to turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.” Moreover, 
when once a man is admitted his sportsman’s 
skill is not kept in seclusion. He is compelled 
to display it at the monthly meetings of the club, 
and he and his seat and his steed undergo the 
most piquant and stinging criticism. Being fore- 
warned and mettlesome, he is usually man enough 
to take it and profit by it; though it comes hard to 
have your poor little poem ruthlessly pulled to 
pieces and scattered to the relentless winds. At 
the “symposium,” which is the culmination of 
each meeting, the members are put to this test. 
Poems written by themselves and printed 
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anonymously on slips of paper are distributed and 
1ead and criticised. It is a trial by fire, but those 
which come through the ordeal and still retain 
some measure of self-respect are accepted by the 
club and printed in one of the little books which it 
occasionally issues. In the wildest flights of its im- 
agination, however, the Pegasus has not achieved 
so ingenious an honor as was once divulged in a 
book of Australian stories. The club discovered 
therein by Mr. Dawson had manuscripts sub- 
mitted to it in much the same way, and at rare 
intervals one was found worthy of the highest 
honor in the gift of the club. When this fortu- 
nate event occurred the members assembled in 
state, and with tender and solemn rites the manu- 
script was burned in the club brazier. Thus 
was it enabled to escape the contamination of 
popularity. It is a commendable method, whose 
merits should suggest themselves at once to the 
Rejected Manuscript Club of Chicago. There is 
a kinship between the two in the recognition of 
the poverty of success, for any member of the lat- 
ter who achieves acceptance for his manuscript, 
however unwillingly, is at once requested to re- 
sign. The Visionists of Boston may have had some 
such idea in mind also, for most of them after 
they left Harvard took to publishing in self-de- 
fense. They may have felt that the most effective 
way of concealing a manuscript is to print it. 
They were but thirteen—the Visionists—but they 
were men whose names have since become 
familiar in the world of art and letters. Their 
kingdom was a queer little room down one of 
those obscure blind alleys which Boston alone 
can boast of; and they were governed by His 
Superfluous Majesty the Exarch, whose one privi- 
lege it was to sit on the stove and hold the black 
cat. Upon one side of the room was a case of 
rare old Bohemian glass, and upon the other a 
collection of decadent literature, while a portrait 
of King Charles the Martyr occupied the place of 
honor. The ceiling was covered with the auto- 
graphs of guests and the spontaneous expression 
of their enthusiasm in verse of more or less ques- 
tionable quality. The atmosphere was heavy in 
this corner of Bohemia, but it was like nectar 
to the Visionists and it encouraged their most 
serious ambitions as well as their most flippant 
merry jests. 

The Clover Club of Philadelphia has fathered 
a number of eccentric societies, which have 
adopted its leading feature in the wholesale and 
merciless guying of members. The raillery is 
taken in good part, perforce, and is returned in 
kind, so that it is fruitful of wit and jollity and 
the best of good spirits. Here and in the Fellow- 
ship Club of Chicago, which is the most flourish- 
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ing disciple of the Clover, banquets are given— 
such banquets as never were on land or sea. 
On these occasions all the pent-up whimsicality 
of weeks bubbles forth. Whether they have 
elected to represent a Southern plantation in the 
banqueting room or a Roman feast, the wit is 
purely American. No man is allowed to make 
his speech uninterrupted. As soon as he takes 
wing he becomes the target for all the naughty 
sling-shots in the room. Sometimes the place 
fairly bristles with the deftness of the little shafts 
of wit. And if any man is cut by the darts, let 
him conceal it under penalty of more ruthless at- 
tacks. It is good-natured guying, of course, but 
good nature is sometimes the hardest thing in life 
to endure. For the spectators, however, it is all 
vastly amusing, and it gives even the most halting 
wit an opportunity to shine. It is surprising 
how much cleverness will come out of a plain, 
every-day American under such cultivation. 

Chicago is responsible also for the Forty Club, 
the One Hundred and One Club, and the Two 
Million Club, though why these particular figures 
should have a fascination is not quite clear. The 
first is more or less Bohemian, the second tries 
to be, and the third is frankly and frossly mater- 
ial, with no object in life except the diverting one 
of increasing the population of the city to the 
number indicated by the name of the society. 
And yet there are people who think that clubs are 
not useful. There was another numerical club 
also, a Thirteen Club, which was built to defy the 
ancient superstition. And the club had one prac- 
tise which made it-unique. Each member was 
supplied with a key to its bar, and in default of a 
barkeeper he would mix his own cocktail and drop 
the money to pay for it in a place made for the 
purpose. It argues well for the honest sobriety 
of the club that nothing was ever lost by this 
childlike and bland method of procedure. 

But the most whimsical of all clubs, the most 
desperately foolish, the most beguiling and im- 
possible, was the Whitechapel Club, which once 
made Chicago its footstool. It was organized in 
rather a haphazard way by a gay band of young 
reporters, who dined together now and then in an 
obscure chop-house, where they had a way of 
taking forcible possession. Their dinners grew 
more and more frugal as the week progressed, 
but they made up for it with great splendor on 
pay-day. Then over the beer the spirit of mis- 
chief would break loose among them, and all sorts 
of devices were invented to puzzle the wise and 
fool the unwary. Their favorite method was to 
send telegrams to any man or organization that 
happened to be prominent at the moment. The 
question of a signature came up early in the 
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game, and it was then that the cognomen of the 
club was hit upon. Jack the Ripper was at that 
time carrying things with a high hand in the 
Whitechapel district in London, and the absurd 
idea entered some one of these rather addled 
heads of making him permanent president of the 
club. From that moment until its extinction, 
Jack. the Ripper held that honorable position, and 
the officer in actual command was known as the 
vice-president. Then every pay-day, when the 
club was flush, a stream of telegrams was poured 
forth—telegrams of congratulation or criticism 
or rebuke, as the case might be. And the mys- 
terious name of the club became familiar long be- 
fore it had a local habitation. The telegrams 
were always taken seriously, moreover. A 
solemn protest to some Congressman against his 
vote on the tariff on tin-plate would be answered 
by a serious and long explanation, followed with 
a bombardment of Congressional Records. The 
women’s federations would defend their position 
at great length, and the flattered diplomats whose 
incomprehensible course was elaborately com- 
mended would send complacent assurances of 
their distinguished consideration. Sometimes 
the arguments of the Whitechapel Club would be 
refuted, scorned, or repudiated, but they were 
always accepted as genuine. 

When the club took a house down a blind alley 
in the heart of the town, it carried its whimsical 
ideas to the extreme of absurdity. The decora- 
tions of that house were the most fearful and 
wonderful that the grotesque and morbid in- 
genuity of man could well devise. The members 
dined off a table which was shaped like a coffin 
and drank from a loving-cup made of a skull. 
About the rooms were many relics of famous 
crimes and notorious murderers. The skulls of 
men who had been hanged, the ropes which put 
them out of existence, pieces of the bomb with 
which one of the anarchists killed himself, blood- 
stained garments of the victims of atrocities, 
relics of the Cripple Creek massacre, reminders of 
every conspicuous crime as it occurred—these 
were some of the original devices for adorning 
the rooms. And the schemes of entertainment 
were quite as unusual. The Midway dancers fur- 
nished some of them, and once there was a minia- 
ture naval battle which taxed even such limitless 
resources. The fall of Pompeii was the theme 
for another evening, and the story of a mission- 
ary and the first white child born in captivity for 
still another. Once there was actually a 
Passion Play, which was enough to startle even 
Fanny the parrot, accustomed as she was to wild 
vagaries. The place became famous in a way, 
and any man who came to town in quest of a new 


sensation was taken to the Whitechapel Club. 
The Clover Club once invaded Chicago in a body, 
and the event of the occasion was the visit to 
these journalists. Witty and alert as the Phila- 
delphians were, they were much too slow for 
Whitechapel. A banquet was given them there, 
but in the midst of it there was a clatter of 
patrol wagons and the place was surprised and 
raided by the police. With great confusion and 
in spite of emphatic protests from the innocent 
and disconcerted Quakers, they were roughly col- 
lared and bundled into the waiting wagons. 
Thereupon the patrols rattled away with their 
indignant victims, drove through many streets, 
and finally drew up at the Auditorium Hotel, 
where, astonished and chagrined, the men peace- 
fully alighted in the midst of a jeering crowd. In 
the meantime the men of Whitechapel, relieved 
of the dulness from which they had suffered, 
were making merry with many a wild jest. 

But it was a man from Texas who was re- 
sponsible for the greatest event in the history of 
Whitechapel. He came from Waco, where he 
had organized a Suicide Club of the most ap- 
proved pattern, and surely nothing could be more 
felicitous than the idea of a Suicide Club in 
Waco, Texas. Finding the place too small for 
genius such as his, he came to Chicago and was 
introduced into Whitechapel. The joy was evi- 
dently too great to be repeated, for he at once 
put into practise the principles of his own club 
and bequeathed his body to Whitechapel. The 
club rose as one man to this responsibility, and 
no one who was present will forget the impressive 
picture which grew out of it. The body, dis- 
guised as vegetables, was shipped down to a place 
in Indiana exactly at the head of the lake. Here, 
among the great sand-dunes on the lonely shore, a 
massive funeral pyre was constructed and fed 
with barrels of oil and pitch, that its gruesome 
work might be complete. In the evening the 
Whitechapel men came from Chicago and were 
driven across the dismal swamp to the forbid- 
ding melancholy sand-dunes. The moon was at 
the full, and as the torch flared out and gave life 
to the great pyre, where the body had been sol- 
emnly placed, the northern lights flamed up red 
and brilliant, changing and fading and flashing 
back above the waste of water. There were rites, 
of course, and the crowd sang, “When thou dost 
bid a friend farewell,” and someone read the end 
of Socrates’ Apology. But the great things were 
the night and the flames and the sense of space. 

This was the climax of the Whitechapel’s ad- 
venturous career, and after it the club declined 
gradually, indulging itself too freely in ex- 
travagant follies, until it was finally dissolved. 
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Doings of the SpOOKS ......+-e+eeeseeeeereeee Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Within the last ten days the ghost stories told 
by metropolitan papers have averaged more than 
1,500 words in length. The vehicles for these 
stories have ranged from the Pall Mall Gazette, in 
London, down to the Owosso (Mich.) Argus, and 
not one of these publications has attempted to 
apologize for giving space to such subjects. In 
fact, several of these stories already had drawn 
upon the majesty of the law for protection of 
those who had seen the spooks or felt their in- 
fluence. 

To begin with the London case in West Ken- 
sington, the metropolitan police have been detailed 
to keep a lookout in Edith Walk, in the vicinity 
of a certain villa, from which uncanny noises have 
emanated. The inhabitants of the house at times 
have been unable to sleep. Windows have beer 
broken. Footsteps have been heard on stairs. 
Doors have opened and shut. For sixteen years 
the house has had this reputation, but it is only 
within a few weeks that West Kensington’s 
nerves have been shaken and the help of the 
police solicited. 

Cincinnati just now is worried with a ghost. So 
far it has been wholly intangible and invisible, 
making no noise, and moving about by day with 
as much freedom as after dark. Mrs. D. M. 
l'rancis of No. 437 Richmond street discovered 
all there was to be discovered of the strange 
visitor. Immediately after her discovery, too, 
her son, in night shirt and trousers, without shoes, 
dashed into the neighboring police station, 
shouting for the police. 

This Richmond street ghost makes a specialty 
of locks and bolts. It was discovered one night 
when Mrs. Francis awoke with a seeming voice 
ringing in her ears, telling her to open the door 
of a certain back room, supposed to be empty. 
She was so impressed with the command that 
after a few moments she lighted a candle and 
tried the door. It was locked and bolted on the 
inside. She knew that the windows were fastened 
and the shutters closed, but she suspected that in 
some way a man had broken into the house. 

The son summoned the police, and they were 
instructed to break in the door. This they did. 
Opening it, the room was empty, the windows 
and shutters were fast, but the sheath of the bolt 
was well over it, and the key had been turned 
in the lock on the inside. Even the police were 
mystified and uneasy. Not much was said of the 
affair, because there was so little to say. Within 








a week, however, a change came in the spook 
procedure. Mrs. Francis had stepped to the door 
of a room just under that which had been bolted, 
and as she reached towards the knob it turned 
audibly and the door swung open. Not a soul 
was inside the room. Since that time every door 
in the house is said to open before Mrs. Francis 
in the same mysterious manner. She does not 
have to touch the knob, only to reach for it, and 
the door swings wide. Not only this, but up- 
stairs every night the portrait of one of Mrs. 
Francis’ aunts is turned face to the wall. Some- 
times the last thing at night this portrait is ex- 
amined and found in place, but next morning ‘it 
is turned. Just now a police officer is keeping 
watch of the premises outside, to see what he 
can see. 

Geneva, N. Y., is both disturbed and interested 
in a miraculous sort of spook who drives a pair of 
spirited spook horses across the waters of Ches- 
leigh Pond. At 10 o’clock on the night of every 
Tuesday this ghostly driver, seated in a low 
vehicle, appears on the eastern edge of the pond, 
which is about thirty acres in extent. This pond 
has neither inlet nor outlet on the surface, but is 
supposed to have subterranean connection with 
Seneca Lake, two miles away. The horses step 
on the glassy surface of the lake, trot briskly for 
about 200 feet into the pond, and then vanish in 
the water. 

On the night of July 3 last Daniel Wilson dis- 
covered the ghostly trio. In the moonlight he 
saw the buggy coming down the road toward the 
pond, and when it went on to the water he became 
mystified and told the story. Since then parties 
have been made up to watch for the ghostly 
vehicle, and it is said that they are disappointed 
always except on Tuesday nights. 

Since the story has come out old residents re- 
call that in the winter of 1857 Timothy Chesleigh, 
after whom the pond was named, started across 
the pond on the ice, driving. The ice gave way, 
and man and horse were drowned. 

In Querendaro, Mexico, in the Street of the 
Seven Gentlemen, is an ample, old-fashioned 
Mexican house, built in the days of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and capable of housing fifty guests. 
It belonged to the Allendes family before the 
overthrow, and after that, Marron, the guerilla 
leader against the French, took it. He held it 
until 1890, when he died. The Allendes, all these 
years, have been claimants for the property, and 
especially since the death of Marron the heirs 
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have been importunate, though the house has 
continued in the hands of strangers. 

Not long after the death of Col. Marron some- 
one saw his ghostly shadow on the stairs. The 
shadow came and went until finally Licenciado 
Valdemoro, who owned it, had it pulled down and 
rebuilt. The family moved into the new house 
and the ghosts were said to have been laid. But 
a year ago they came back and they are there 
to-day, according to the Mexican papers. In 
spite of the Mexican police, who tremble on 
guard in the house, solid but invisible walls of 
masonry are built with unseen hands in a moment, 
cutting off passages from rooms and closing door- 
ways. For days a wall may lie across a passage, 
presenting a rough, invisible surface that is im- 
Then it will be moved and perhaps be 
laid in another part of the house. Valdemoro 
and his family have had to-leave the house. The 
police have been puzzling with the mystery in 
vain. Friends of the dead Allendes wag their 
heads sagely and sigh. They do not understand 
it, but in the Mexican equivalent they are fond 
of saying “I told you so.” 

Connellsville, Pa., has one of the old-fashioned, 
blood and thunder type of ghosts which is getting 
rarer every day. Its haunt is in the old Page 
house, one of the famous inns of Fayette County. 
This hostelry has been remodeled into a dwelling 
house for two families. This last summer 
strange noises have been heard in the building, 
the garden has been cut up in the night, and 
shrubbery and plants have been broken. At 
dusk, a few evenings ago, Mr. Grindell was lying 
on a couch when he heard the cries of a strang- 
ling dog. Miss Kerr, daughter of the family in 
the next house, cried out for him to look. From 
the back porch he saw the figure of a woman in 
a shroud, bending over with her face hidden, and 
appearing to look for something on the ground. 
After feeling in the long grass and under a cluster 
of lilac bushes the wraith disappeared with a wail 
of anguish. From this the story is revived that 
years ago a couple stayed at the inn, and that the 
man disappeared one night after a great feast. 
After a long time the sorrowing woman went, and 
long afterwards, under the lilac bushes, the bones 
of a man were uncovered. 

The ghost walks periodically in the garden. 
The Kerr and Grindell families are getting used 
to her, only that things in the house are often 
tumbled about in a most inconvenient and trouble- 
some manner. 


passable. 





The Pine and the Oak ......... ... Journal of American Folk-Lore 


Mr. Pine-tree and Mr. Oak-tree used to be 


great friends and live in peace side by side, twell 
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Mr. Oak-tree he get jealous of Mr. Pine-tree 
‘cause Mr. Pine-tree he keep his fine green clothes 
on all winter; but jest as sure as cold weather 
come Mr. Oak-tree’s clothes they fade out most 
ugly sort of color and fall off, and that make Mr. 
Oak-tree jealous to see hisself and his family with 
just few faded old clothes on their backs, while 
his neighbor, Mr. Pine-tree and his family, stand 
up proudful with all their fine green clothes on. 

Mr. Oak-tree he grow more jealous year by 
year, but he keep it to hisself, ’case Mr. Oak-tree 
he don’t know just what he going do about it. 

One year the people was looking for a place to 
have the camp-meeting. Now they always have 
the camp-meeting on big grove hill, where Mr. 
Oak-tree and Mr. Pine-tree grow side by side, 
and Mr. Oak-tree and Mr. Pine-tree, both power- 
ful prideful, ‘case they have the camp-meeting 
there. 

But one time the people come, and instead of 
placing round the seats and breshin’ up the 
grounds, they go ’bout tearing everything up and 
toting them over in the big pine grove, where 
Mr. Pine-tree live all by hisself. 

Mr. Oak-tree he hear the people talking, and 
they say it am much nicer in Mr. Pine-tree’s 
house, ‘case he have a nice carpet on the ground, 
while Mr. Oak-tree’s house all covered with dirty 
old leaves. 

Well, it nigh ’bout break Mr. Oak-tree’s heart, 
that it do, "deed and double ’deed it do; and Mr. 
Wind, he done see how Mr. Oak-tree drooping 
and mourning, and Mr. Wind he ask Mr. Oak- 
tree what his trouble. 

Mr. Oak-tree he tell Mr. Wind all ’bout it, and 
Mr. Wind he say to Mr. Oak-tree, “Cheer up, 
cheer up!” and Mr. Wind he tell Mr. Oak-tree 
how he going help him get the best of Mr. Pine- 
tree. So all winter Mr. Wind, every day, and all 
enduring the night, he take the dirty old leaves 
from Mr. Oak-tree’s floor and carry them all over 
and spread them all over Mr. Pine-tree’s fine 
carpet. Mr. Pine-tree he don’t like it, but he 
can’t help hisself: ‘cause what Mr. Wind want to 
do he going to do it, Mr. Wind is. 

But when camp-meeting time come, Mr. Oak- 
tree he stand there, and he see the people come 
and rake off all his leaves, what Mr. Wind done 
carry on Mr. Pine-tree’s carpet. 

Then Mr. Oak-tree he say he can’t bear it no 
more, and Mr. Oak-tree he tell Mr. Pine-tree how 
they can’t live together no more; and Mr. Oak- 
tree he say, he will go to the plains and Mr. Pine- 
tree can go to the mountain; or he say, Will Mr. 
Pine-tree take the plains and let Mr. Oak-tree go 
to the mountains? Mr. Pine-tree he ‘low how he 
will take the plains and let Mr. Oak-tree go to 
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the mountains; and Mr. Pine-tree he go to the 
plains, and Mr. Oak-tree he take the up country, 
and they don’ live together no more. But they 
still on the watch-out; for when Mr. Oak-tree 
leave a field, directly here come Mr. Pine-tree, 
and when Mr. Pine-tree leave a field, sure enough 
up come Mr. Oak-tree; but they don’t live to+ 
gether friendly like no more. 





Fie Res GN Bi 6k ssa sacdesincend New Haven Register 

The other evening at a well-known hotel a 
number of traveling men were spinning yarns, 
and the talk turned upon self-sacrifice and the 
privations good friends had undergone to con- 
tribute to the worldly success of an associate. 
One solemn-faced man told the following: 

“I had two schoolmates,” he began. “One of 
them was aspiring to be a lawyer and the other 
had aspirations for a high place in the medical 
profession. The college we attended was one at 
which the discipline was severe and the require- 
ments for graduation exacting. Well, those two 
boys managed to worry along until the day of the 
final examination came. The young law student 
had perfected himself in his studies and was 
likely to pass with high honors. The medical 
student, however, was in a far less enviable plight. 
He found that the examination would be for the 
most part upon the anatomy of the leg, and this 
was the one branch of the course he had 
neglected. He confided to his roommate and 
wailed out his sorrows: 

“Tf I only had a leg to dissect,’ said he, ‘I 
would pass that examination at the head of my 
class.’ 

“It was here that his roommate rose sublimely 
to the occasion. He rolled up his trousers and 
insisted that his friend amputate his leg at the 
knee. His medical friend demurred, but the law 
student insisted, and finally the amputation was 
performed, and the medical student captured his 
diploma. 

“Years afterward this same doctor was sitting 
in an office surrounded by all the evidence of a 
prosperous practise. The door opened and in 
came his old roommate at college. The greeting 
was, of course, affecting, and then the doctor in- 
quired how the lawyer was getting on in the 
world. The lawyer said he had been practising 
several years in the petty affairs of the law and 
would rise to distinction if he could secure a good 
case. ‘I want a murder case,’ said he. ‘One that 
will attract special attention and involve some 
well-known citizen.’ 

“The doctor excused himself, and, picking up 
a heavy poker, left the room. He proceeded 
cown stairs and killed his landlady, resorting to 
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all the atrocities that ingenuity could devise to 
make his crime one that would create a sensa- 
tion. He was successful. The papers teemed 
with the awful details of the deed and the tragic 
events of the trial. His friend, the one-legged 
lawyer, defended him and he was cleared. Both 
of these men occupy leading places in their pro- 
fession to-day. If you don’t believe this story 
you can come up to my room and I will show you 
a picture of the school these two friends of mine 
attended.” 


IE vn bnkkn'nceccedecicesecwe ssen denne New York Sun 

Doctors disagree as to the influence of heredity. 
Some hold that a great deal hinges upon it; others 
believe the contrary. Some of the authentic 
stories told to exemplify this mysterious bond be- 
tween ancestors and descendants are very curious. 

There was a loan collection of old portraits ex- 
hibited in London lately and a young girl was 
among the visitors. She was an orphan and 
wealthy, but without near relatives and was often 
heard to complain of the loneliness of her posi- 
tion. 

As she passed through the gallery one par- 
ticular portrait attracted her attention and she 
went back to it more than once. Her companion 
saw in it nothing but the commonplace painting 
of a middle-aged man in the costume of the latter 
part of the last century. 

“It is such a nice kind face,” said the girl, 
rather wistfully. “I imagine my father might 
have looked like that had he lived.” 

As most of the pictures were ticketed the visit- 
ors had purchased no catalogue but, before going 
away, Miss B. bought oné at the entrance and 
made a last visit to the portrait for which she 
had felt so strong an attraction. To her astonish- 
ment she found her own name opposite to its 
number and learned on inquiry that the original 
was one of her direct ancestors. 

Another occult coincidence or psychological 
phenomenon happened a few years ago to a 
Southern statesman and financier whose family 
has always been of rank in his native State. This 
gentleman was overhauling old documents and 
letters which had been stored in a musty chest for 
years and intended to publish whatever might be 
of historic value and interest. 

To his surprise he unfolded a letter yellow and 
time-stained which was written in his own pe- 
culiar handwriting, or seemed to have been writ- 
ten by him, although the date was two generations 
before his birth. The signature of the surname, 
which was the same as his own, was so markedly 
characteristic that he could scarcely believe his 
own hand did not pen the letters, 
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Hollyhoehs...cccccscrececcceres Will T. Hale 


POO e eee eee eeeeereeeeees 


Rochester Post Express 


They’ve few admirers now-a-days, an’ spring up here an’ there 
Beside the kitchen winder or the long forsaken walks; 

But from some cause—though odorless an’ homely as they air— 
No flower gits so near my heart as these same hollyhawks. 

We used to prize ’em back at home when flowers wus more scarce, 
An’ by the pinks an’ tetch-me-nots they found a honored place. 


They could not but be dear to me beca’se they somehow bring 
Remembrence from its slumber-place an’ once familiar ways, 
Whar’ one I love to recollec’ would in the twilight sing— 
So: soft it ‘peared the music come from her own girlhood days. 
Jest hollyhawks! but seems to me, seen through my risin’ tears, 





PT IIR iititidccxctducsess eeesdeceues Washington Star 


Hahd times is over when de sun is shinin’ bright 
An’ you doesn’ have to min’ de price o’ coal, 
When de trees is dressed up purty an’ all bowin’ so 
polite 
Dat you couldn’t he’p but smile to save yoh soul! 
You rambles froo de clover 
An’ you listens to a song. 
Hahd times is over 
When de summer comes along. 


Oh, de fish is in de river, jes’ a-pinin’ to be caught, 
An’ if de bread all happens to be gone, 
It doesn’ make much diff’unce even if it can’t 
be bought, ; 
Dar’s always white folks you kin ’pend upon. 
So, don’ you worry, honey, 
If you’s feeling good an’ strong, 
Dar ain’ no need o’ money 
When de summer comes along. 


To the Squoire........0+.0005 Prt Dsevadisvncswncs Outlook (London) 


Old Winter’s dropped ‘is game at last, 
Thrown up the sponge to Spring; 

The whut and barley’s coming fast, 
Buds show like anything. 


The cattle don’t luv cattle-sheds, 
Nor plowman luvs the fire; 

The ladies leave their feather beds. 
And gardeners perspire. 


There ain’t no ’oar-frost on the ’ills 
To sparkle clean and white; 

The sparrows whet their little bills, 
And luvers lark at night. 


The schoolgels dance and frisk about, 
“he tiny lamps also; 

I drinks my pot o’ beer, or stout, 
And forth to labor go. 


Our blacksmith whistles at ’is work, 
Where shines ’is roreing forge. 
’E’s not the sort o’ cove to shirk 
"Is daily spell—by George! 


I sticks a pretty primrose flower 
I’ the brim of my old ’at, 

I feels I’m younger every ’our 

I iles my cricket bat. 





They’re smiles of the old-fashioned folks still livin’ through the years. 





’Tis toime to tek a knife in ’and 
And kill the fatted pig, 

As picked up acorns from the land 
And grew so sleek and big. 


Pale death is on the way, we know, 
And meks no difference, 

But stops by ’Squoire’s fine port-i-co, 
And ’ovels’ rotten fence. 


Short life forbids us much to ’ope 
For many a census more; 

For lord or lady, king or pope, 
The time will soon be o’er. 


Ah, Squoire, the night will soon be on, 
And grave be dug for thee, 

For byes and gels, and every one, 
Of all the folks we see. 


You won’t play Bridge nor billiards then, 


Drink ’ock nor bitter beer; 
No gels will ogle sporting men, 
It’s werry sad-—and queer. 


A Serious Error........05. Josh Wink,.......... Baltimore American 


Ah got no use foh the weathuh man, 
Slingin’ dem frosts erroun’. 

En’ pushin’ dem cyclones all erbout 
Ter blow dem houses down. 


He got no raight foh ter fool dat way, 


En’ dey des ought mek him stop, 


Wiv, de plum fool done gone en’ made er 


freeze 
En’ spile de melon crop. 


Ah got no use foh sech foolishness— 
Scan’lous—dat whut hit is! 

Ah kin tell mahsef whut gwine ter be 
By mah ole rheumatiz. 

Don’t kyah ’f he is er guvment man! 
En’ dey bes’ des’ let him drop, 


’Case he done gone git all. dem ‘dictions 


mixed, 
En’ spile de melon crop. 
Hit des’ ain’ faih ter de cullud man, 
Foolin’ wid tings dat way. 


Now, de rain all raight—Ah kin res’ mahsef 


When hit er rainy day. 
Dat weathuh man kill de chickens nex’, 
En’ de possums too, fust pop, 
Ef he don’ fin’ out dat he go too fah 
W’en ’e spile de melon crop. 








IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


Driftin’ ...cceceesecees J. Francis Dunne Catholic World 


I likes ter sit alone at night, 
Driftin’; 
In the shadow of the fire light, 
Jes’ driftin’. 
When all the boys ha’ gone ter bed 
En I’ve heard the pray’rs they said, 
I sits and dreams with drowsy head, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 


En when the wind is whistlin’ low, 
Driftin’, 
En on the winders lays the snow, 
Jes’ driftin’; 
The storm a-ragin’ at the door, 
The chimney sounds with cracklin’ roar, 
Then through the flames come days of yore, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 


There I sits with moistened eyes, 
Driftin’. 
A-thinkin’, wishin’, heavin’ sighs, 
Jes’ driftin’. 
The shady form of her I wed, 
Ah, happy me!—but now she’s dead!— 
En dreamin’ there, I droops my head, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 
It makes me sad to sit alone, 
Driftin’, 
For when I hears the wild winds moan, 
Jes’ driftin’, ; 
There steals into my heart a pain 
As if my life from me was ta’en. 
No more the Sun, but always Rain, 
Driftin’, jes’ driftin’. 
Cannin' Times Commoner 
Ev’rybody’s got t’ hustle, peelin’ fruit from sun t’ 
sun 
F’r th’ summer’s in th’ middle an’ th’ cannin’ time’s 
begun. 


An’ it’s sortin’ out crab.apples, an’ it’s pickin’ | 


berries, too, nae ; 
While ma is washin’ fruit jars, an’ th’ kettles’ full 


o’ stew 

An’ pa is busy buyin’ fruit an’ sugar ev’ry day, 

‘Cause ma says fruit is better canned th’ good ol’- 
fashioned way. 

An’ I help her ’ith th’ peelin’, mighty thankful ’at 
Iam 

A partner ’ith my mother, cannin’ things an’ mak- 


in’ jam. 


Pa says it’s boun’ t’ break him, buyin’ sugar by th’ 
. ton, 

But ma jus’ laughs an’ says ’at pa is only havin’ 
fun, 

An’ that he’s jus’ as fond o’ fruit as any man can 

Though not no fonder than a boy I know—an’ that 
is me. 

My, how ma works an’ hustles ’roun’; she’s up afore 
it’s light 

A peelin’, pittin’, corin’ things until long after 
night. 

An’ I am full o’ joy an’ fruit an’ happy as a clam, 

When ma begins a-cannin’ things an’ makin’ jell an’ 
jam. 
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Th’ work is purty hard sometimes, th’ kitchen’s 
awiul hot, 

With apple butter steam in clouds a risin’ from 
th’ pot, 

An’ crabs a sim’rin’ on th’ stove with rather sour- 
ish smell, 

A cookin’ all th’ juices out t’ boil down into jell; 

An’ ae a-workin’ back an’ forth a paddle made o’ 
oa 

A-stirrin’ apple butter till my back is nearly broke— 

But munchin’ juicy apples I’m so thankful ’at I am 

A partner in th’ business, cannin’ things an’ makin’ 
jam. 


Purty hot now, but nex’ winter when there’s lots o’ 
ice an’ snow 

It’ll be a mighty comfort f’r a feller jus’ t’ know 

That th’ cellar’s full 0’ goodies—cans a settin’ roun’ 
in rows 

Waitin’ f’r my ma t’ open when the blizzard howls 
an’ blows, 

Or when school is out I hustle t’ get home mighty 
quick, 

‘Cause ma’ll meet me ‘ith a piece, th’ jam on good 
an’ thick. 

Jus’ think 0’ days a-comin’! Any wonder ’at I am 

So willin’ t’ help mother cannin’ things an’ makin’ 
jam? 


The Tryst Lippincott’s 


De night creep down erlong de lan’ 
De shadders rise an’ shake, 

De frog is sta’tin’ up his ban’, 
De cricket is awake; 

*. wo’k is mos’ high done, Celes’, 

o-night I won’t be late, 

I’s hu’yin’ thoo my level bes’, 

Wait fu’ me by de gate. 


De mockin’-bird ’ll sen’ his glee 
A-thrillin’ thoo and thoo, 

I know dat ol’ magnolia tree 
Is smellin’ des’ fu’ you; 

De jessamine erside de road 
Is bloomin’ rich an’ white, 

My hea’t’s a-throbbin’ ’cause it knowed 
You'd wait fu’ me to-night. 


Hit’s lonesome, ain’t it, stan’in’ thaih 
Wid not one nigh to talk? 

But ain’t dey whispahs in de aih 
Erlong de gyahden walk? 

Don’t somep’n kin’ o’ call my name, 
An’ say “he love you bes’”? 

Hit’s true, I wants to say de same, 
So wait fu’ me, Celes’. 


Sing somep’n fu’ to pass de time, 
Outsing de mockin’-bird, 

You got de music an’ de rhyme, 
You beat him wid de word. 

I’s comin’ now, my wo’k is done, 
De hour has come fu’ res’, 

I wants to fly, but only run— 
Wait fu’ me, deah Celes’. 
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Healing by Light L'Illustration (Paris) 

The copious radiation with which the sun floods 
us, and which is the source of all life and activity, 
contains forces of infinite forms of which science 
has scarcely begun to avail itself. The element- 
ary spectroscopic analysis of solar light, which 
the rainbow effects in nature, shows us that 
white light is composed of colored luminous 
radiations that give the visible gamut: violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. Be- 
yond the violet, however, as well as beyond the 
red, physicists are daily discovering new radia- 
tions of wave lengths that are too great or too 
slight to be perceived by our eye, but the phys- 
ical and chemical properties of which are very 
marked and hold in reserve for us many sur- 
prises. 

The radiations at the red side are called 
calorific, because their action is shown especially 
by an elevation of temperature, and those of the 
violet side are called chemical on account of their 


action upon the molecular equilibrium of matter, 
which they tend to modify; or, in other words, 
on account of the chemical effects that they pro- 


duce. It might therefore have been foreseen 
that a day would come upon which, through the 
dissociation of the elements of solar white light, 
it would be possible to obtain some curious effects, 
from a scientific viewpoint, as well as in the ap- 
plication of the sciences to the industries and 
arts, and even to the art of healing, according as 
the calorific radiations or the chemical ones alone 
were brought into play. We know that solar 
light, which is really the most universal, the most 
economical and the most active agent of salubrity, 
on account of the rapid destruction of microbes 
by it, owes this property entirely to the disturbing 
action of its chemical radiations. 

As early as 1859, Charcot gave out the opinion 
that it was the chemical rays that caused solar 
or electric dermatitis, or sunstroke; and, in 1862, 
Prof. Bouchard, in his researches upon the in- 
tensity inherent in each ray of the solar spectrum, 
from the viewpoint of the irritating action it is 
capable of exerting upon the skin, confirmed such 
opinion. Hence the idea that it might be possible 
in certain eruptive affections to diminish the irri- 
tation of the skin, even when such irritation pro- 
ceeds as far as to suppuration. This idea is the 
origin of the treatment of smallpox by red light. 
In fact upon allowing only the calorific radiations 
to reach the skin of a smallpox patient, we sup- 


press the exciting and disorganizing action of the 
chemical rays, and, as a few experiments have 
demonstrated, the inflammatory effects of the 
eruption are reduced to a minimum. But a still 
further advance was made and the question asked 
whether it would not be possible to treat and cure 
certain skin diseases considered as parasitic, and 
microbian, by the exclusive use, on the contrary, 
of the chemical violet radiations, which are so 
active in the destruction of microbes. It is to 
Prof. Finsen, of Copenhagen, that is due the 
honor of having been the first to call the at- 
tention of the medical world to the benefit that 
might be derived from the phenomena above 
mentioned, and it is he who was undoubtedly the 
first to make a practical application thereof in 
laying the foundation of “phototherapy.” 

It is to Prof. Finsen that we owe the treat- 
ment of smallpox patients in rooms from which 
the chemical rays are excluded by filtering the 
light through thick red curtains or through glass 
of the same color. The method, moreover, has 
been applied also, with some success, to the treat- 
ment of measles. But several chronic skin dis- 
eases, too, have some relations to light as regards 
cause and progress. In the case of freckles, for 
example, the masses of pigment show themselves 
exclusively upon the parts of the skin exposed to 
the sun. Hence the indication to preserve such 
parts from the light. This is negative photo- 
therapy. On the contrary, positive phototherapy 
would be indicated against skin diseases of a mi- 
crobian nature for destroying the microbes that 
cause them. Lupus, which is a most horrible 
disease and very difficult to cure, has been the 
particular object of Prof. Finsen’s experiments. 

In practice, the professor, in order to concen- 
trate the solar rays, uses hollow lenses filled with 
water colored blue by an ammoniacal solution of 
copper. This water filters the light, absorbs the 
calorific rays and allows nothing to pass but the 
chemical ones from which the therapeutic action 
is expected. The patient, enveloped in 
white linen and provided with black spectacles, is 
laid upon a cot with his head as high as possible 
and protected against solar radiation. The nurse 
having the subject in charge regulates the direc- 
tion of the solar lens in such a way that the focus 
shall always be very near the part submitted to 
treatment. 

Under such conditions, Prof. Finsen, up to the 
31st of December, 1899, had effected 311 cures out 
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of 462 cases of lupus treated. The other patients 
have had their treatment interrupted by various 
causes, and but four cases showed themselves re- 
fractory. 

Nothing is more picturesque and interesting to 
behold in the garden of the Copenhagen Hospital 
than Prof. Finsen’s thirty nurses clad entirely 
in white, their heads covered with white cotton 
caps, with wide rims, their eyes protected by 
large blue spectacles, and their arms entirely bare 
and browned by the rays of the sun, maneuvering 
the large blue lenses so as to cause the concen- 
trated rays to fall upon the parts to be treated, 
which are outlined by the physician by a circle 
drawn with a dermic pencil. 

There is no doubt that France will soon follow 
this example, since MM. Lortet and Genoud have 
introduced the Finsen method, and their experi- 
ments, performed at the Laboratory of Parasit- 
ology of the Faculty of Medicine of Lyons, have 
perfectly confirmed the results of the Swedish 
physician and have even exceeded their hopes. 
Although MM. Lortet and Genoud are still in the 
period of experimentation, numerous patients 
have already benefited by their laboratory photo- 
therapic installation; and the first results obtained 


by them are sufficiently conclusive to allow us to 
hope to see hospitals and clinics adopt their 
methods upon a large scale. . 


The Action of Soap Seifensieder Zeitung 


The high hygienic value of soap is instinctively 
recognized by everyone, but people are as a rule 
contented with the fact that it cleans and disin- 
fects without troubling their heads about the 
reason. The soap-maker, however, recognizes as 
a triumph of chemistry that it has devised a 
theory of soap action which explains the results 
obtained in practise. 

Soap always acts in solution in water. Krafft 
and his co-workers have confirmed the conclusion 
of Chevreul that the dissolved soap decomposes, 
to an extent depending upon the concentration 
and temperature of the solution, into free fatty 
acid and free alkali. On cooling, the undecom- 
posed soap forms a double salt with the free fatty 
acid. This double salt is difficult of solution. 
The theory of Rotondi and Fricke as to the de- 
composition of soap by water into a basic and an 
acid soap is wrong. Krafft explains their re- 
sults by the fact that neutral oleates, unlike pal- 
mitates and stearates, are not decomposed by 
water. Hence in common soaps, which generally 
contain all the three classes of salts, the aqueous 
solution would give a mixture of neutral oleate 
and free alkali. This might be mistaken for a 
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basic soap, and the double salt above mentioned 
for an acid soap. 

In washing with soap four factors codperate, 
the free alkali, the free fatty acid, the neutral 
undecomposed soap, and the acid double salt 
formed by the reaction of some of the latter with 
some of the free fatty acid. If we understand 
by washing the emulsification of the fats which 
everywhere in nature are the cause of the clinging 
of dirt, and the removal of it in combination, we 
contemplate a result which can be obtained per- 
fectly well with soap and water and elbow-grease. 
The great soaking power of the soap, which is 
perhaps attributable to traces of freed alkali, en- 
ables it to drive all air from the recesses of the 
fabric, and to come into intimate contact with the 
dirt. The undecomposed soap emulsifies the fat, 
and the double salt then incloses the solid par- 
ticles of dirt set free from the fat, and carries 
them away when the rinsing is done. The alkali 
set free, which is only small in amount, plays a 
subordinate part, and by no means that which is 
often assigned to it. In very dilute solution its 
action may be neglected. Only in such solutions 
is there much set free, and the dilution keeps pace 
with the increase in the amount of alkali set free. 
Besides the emulsion tones down the action of the 
free alkali on the fibre, and in combination with 
the fused fatty acid diminish the amount of rub- 
bing required, and thereby conduce greatly to the 
longevity of the articles washed. 

As Quincke has shown, however, the physical 
side of the action of soap is of great importance. 
That chemist has proved that osmotic action 
causes vortices which loosen the dirt and save 
rubbing, and tend to preserve the lather. These 
vortices are largely due to the decomposition of 
the soap in aqueous solution. 

Jevons’ soap theory is related in Quincke’s vor- 
tex-hypothesis. Jevons asserts that the soap par- 
ticles in water have much “pedesis”—i. e., rush 
vigorously about and push dirt off the linen. This 
theory is only mentioned here as an illustration 
of the tendency to explain the action of soap on 
mechanical grounds. 


The Suppression of the Mosquito Medical Record 

Since it has been comcluded more or less 
definitely that, in addition to being the chief if not 
the only means of propagating malaria, mos- 
quitoes are responsible for the dissemination of 
yellow fever, an unrelenting war of extermina- 
tion, if possible, has been declared against the 
anopheles claviger and culex fasciatus. The 
difficulties in the way of a complete extermina- 
tion of these two species are, however, so great, 
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that general satisfaction will be given if only 
measures can be devised to reduce appreciably the 
numbers of the parasite-conveying insects, es- 
pecially in tropical regions now largely frequented 
by white men. It has been shown already, that 
is so far as malarial fever is concerned, that pro- 
tective measures—such as rendering the interiors 
of houses inaccessible at night to mosquitoes and 
compelling workmen on night duty to wear 
cowls—are to a large extent effective. 
Nevertheless more radical and _ wholesale 
methods than these are called for, and Mr. L. O. 
Howard of the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, in a book recently published, de- 
clares that he sees no reason why the task of 
exterminating mosquitoes altogether should be 
looked upon as impossible. While perhaps a 
large number of those versed in the ways of mos- 
quitoes may be inclined to regard Mr. Howard’s 
views as somewhat unduly optimistic, yet such 
opinions proceeding from so eminent an authority 
are worthy of respectful consideration. Colonel 
Giles, a well-known entomologist, serving in the 
British Army Medical Corps in India, speaking 
of the anopheles says: “Far from being, as we 
have been led to expect, confined to a few marshy 
pools of moderate size, they are omnipresent and 
seem to be capable of developing in water of very 
varying degrees of purity.” Anopheles Rossii is 
in fact what Facalbi would speak of as a “foveal” 
and not a “paludal” or even “sub-paludal” species. 
A consideration of these few facts makes it 
therefore self-evident that the task of extirpating 
malaria by the systematic treatment of mosquito- 
breeding places with larvicides, is by no means so 
simple as it was hoped it might prove. Ross 
wrote in 1899, that the anopheles seemed to pre- 
fer, as a rule, natural collections of water on out- 
skirts of towns and in rural districts as a place of 
deposit for eggs. If Giles is right and the 
anopheles is omnipresent, as assuredly the culex 
is, it will be plainly evident that to hope for a 
wholesale massacre of mosquitoes, or even of the 
larvee, would seem hardly to be entertained. 
Much, however, can doubtless be done in the 
direction of suppressing mosquitoes in a given 
locality. Mr. Howard lays down three lines of 


procedure with this object in view. First, the 


treatment of their breeding places with an agent 
destructive to the life of the larve; second, the 
abolition of breeding places by drainage; and 
third, the introduction of natural enemies into 
those breeding places which it may be im- 
practicable or undesirable to drain or to treat with 
larvicides. 

Before putting into practise any of these 
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methods, it will be essential to examine, in the 
most careful manner possible, any district in 
which operations against the mosquito are to be 
undertaken, in order to locate accurately any 
pieces of water used as breeding places or which, 
from their appearance, seem likely to become 
such. In this connection, it may be well to bear 
in mind advice given by Ross, who says that an 
infallible sign in the detection of a breeding place 
is the invariable habit of the insects of congre- 
gating in large numbers in its near locality. 

Permanent pools not used for watering stock 
should be treated with kerosene, swampy ground 
should be drained, and small pools should be filled 
with earth. Particular attention should be paid 
to this last measure, for however omnipresent 
the mosquito of any species may be, there can be 
no doubt that, as a place of deposit for its eggs, 
it has a decided predilection for bodies of water of 
circumscribed area. The reason for this is said 
to be that pools of comparatively small size con- 
tain no minnows, the inveterate enemy of the 
embryo mosquito. 

Petroleum would appear to be the most effectual 
means of destroying the larve of mosquitoes— 
judging from the results of experiments con- 
ducted up to the present. According to Mr. 
Howard a light fuel kerosene has been found to 
be most effective. The lamp-burning oil is too 
volatile and the crude oil is too thick. The de- 
structive action of the oil will last from ten days 
to two weeks, when a similar process must be 
again gone through, and continued until the 
wished-for results have been obtained. 

When a house is infested with mosquitoes, it 
should first be screened, and after that the mos- 
quitoes within the building destroyed. In order to 
accomplish this latter purpose effectually many 
methods have been recommended. Fermi and 
Lumbao are in favor of the liberation of chlorine 
gas by treating chloride of lime with crude sul- 
phuric acid. This plan can be carried out only in 
an uninhabited house, or in one in which the 
vapors can be allowed to remain for a consider- 
able time. The burning of pyrethrum powder has 
been also suggested, while Major Havard recom- 
mends formaldehyde gas. 

To effect the destruction of the larve in sheets 
of water where kerosene cannot be used, it is pro- 
posed to introduce certain kinds of fishes which 
are the natural enemies of the mosquito and which 
will devour the larve with avidity. Most of the 
small carnivorous fish which dwell in still water 
highly esteem the larve as a delicacy, and Colonel 
Giles declares that golden carp will consume them 
in enormous quantities. The common sunfish 
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is especially partial to the eggs of the mosquito, 
and owing to its large mouth and almost insatiable 
appetite, will make short work of the ovarious 
deposits of a vast number of the insects. The 
larve of the dragon fly have also a natural enmity 
to the mosquito larve. 

Again, some authorities have asserted that cer- 
tain balsamic trees of the eucalyptus and pine 
species possess anti-malarial properties, but Celli 
says that such trees so far from banishing mos- 
quitoes are favorite hiding places of the insects. 
By ot!.ers the castor-oil shrub is said to be ob- 
noxiou.: in a high degree to the mosquito, while 
Giles claims similar properties for an Indian 
floating water-plant, resembling a lettuce, called 
in Hindustani “alkumi.” 

Thus it will be seen we have now at hand nu- 
merous methods of more or less efficacy for the 
suppression of the mosquito, and in view of the 
experiments to be undertaken on a large scale un- 
der the direction of Ross in Africa, and those al- 
ready being conducted by our own army surgeons 
in Cuba, it may be anticipated that some yet more 
effective measures will be discovered for the 
ridding of the earth of these parasite-conveying 


pests. At any rate a crusade conducted against 


the eggs and larve would seem to promise definite 
and practical results. 


Drunkenness and Heredity .....6..sseeseeeeseves .«+-Lancet (London) 
It is now eighteen monthis.since the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the relation’ of heredity to 
inebriety. The committee was composed of five 
physicians, two surgeons, a professor of bacter- 
iology, an army surgeon, and five general medical 
practitioners. Eighteen months have been spent 
in investigation. The report of this committee 
has just been published and it is signed by nine of 
the fourteen members, some of whom have made 
comments, while one has sent in an independent 
report. The reference to the committee was in 
these terms: to investigate the conditions under 
which the tendency to drunkenness is capable of 
transmission to offspring. It does not appear to 
be contended that inebriety in itself is hereditary 
but that a capacity or tendency to it is heritable. 
The report declares that the inebriety of an in- 
dividual depends upon three conditions—the first 
being an inborn capacity for enjoying the sensa- 
tions which alcohol produces, and the second and 
third being acquired—personal experience of the 
pleasures of alcohol and the inereased delight 
which continued indulgence confers in the case of 
the inebriate. That one drunken generation often 
succeeds another suggests an hereditary taint. 
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Popular opinion has taken for granted that 
the acquired characteristics of parents are likely 
to be inherited and, of course, “temperance re- 
formers,” well-meaning, but often ignorant and 
misguided, have not been slow to urge upon the 
public that each man’s drinking is pretty sure to 
produce for him a generation of children who will 
become drunkards. If this be not true the tem- 
perance reformer (who is generally in favor of 
entire abstinence rather than of temperance) 
must bear a heavy responsibility for the vast 
amount of mental torture which he has inflicted 
on the moderate-drinking citizen. The last word 
of science, however, as declared by teachers of 
physiology, biology, and botany, is a very definite 
assertion that no instance of the hereditary trans- 
mission of an acquired characteristic has ever 
been demonstrated either in the animal or the 
vegetable kingdom. If this be a fact a man can 
only transmit to his son the hereditary taint with 
which he was born, and if a man having no in- 
born tendency to excess yet acquires drunken 
habits his progeny are in no more danger than are 
those of his neighbor, leaving out of consideration 
the effect of environment on youth. It is not de- 
nied that drunken parents who become thus 
mentally and physically weak are liable to have 
children who are degenerate—weak in body and 
feeble in mind; such persons, in fact, as under un- 
propitious circumstances tend to become paupers, 
criminals, epileptics, and drunkards. The point 
which is denied is that the drunkard’s child has 
the specialized tendency to become inebriate 
rather than vicious in some other direction. It 
seems probable that the question of environment 
is of more importance after all than that of 
heredity, and a man of strong will is just as likely 
to exercise it in the gratification of his desires 
as in the contrary direction. If a man of power- 
ful will finds that alcohol gives him pleasure he 
will take good care to repeat the experience. The 
habitual drinker is one to whom alcohol brings 
enjoyment, either as positive pleasure or cessation 
of pain, whereas the voluntary abstainer is one 
who from constitutional peculiarity finds little 
pleasure in alcoholic exhilaration. Alcohol weeds 
out from every race the individuals who most en- 
joy and indulge in it. The races of Southern 
Europe who have had the longest experience of 
alcoholic drinks are now more temperate than the 
British, the Scandinavians, and the Russians. 
The committee is of opinion that the continued 
abuse of alcohol tends to render a race less in- 
nately prone to inebriety than it would otherwise 
have been, this result being brought about by the 
elimination of the drunken unfit. 
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Buddhist Discovery of America..... ... John Fryer.......++ Harper's 


The religious customs and beliefs of the nations 
of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, their 
architecture, their calendar, their arts, and many 
other things which were found by the Spaniards 
when they conquered America, exhibit the most 
surprising coincidences with the details of Asiatic 
beliefs and Asiatic civilization. So much is this 
the case that those independent observers who 
have known nothing of the story of Hui Shen 
have been convinced that there must have been 
some kind of communication between America 
and Asia since the beginning of the Christian 
era. Thirty-five of these coincidences are given 
by Mr. Edward P. Vining, of San Francisco, in 
his exhaustive study of the subject, contained in 
his work entitled, An Inglorious Columbus. He 
says: “Almost any one of these coincidences 
might be fortuitous, but it seems impossible that 
so many coincidences could have existed unless 
the civilization of one continent was to some ex- 
tent borrowed from the other.” It may be added 
that the majority of these coincidences point most 
unmistakably to Buddhism, and if not actually 
introduced by Hui Shen and the party of Budd- 
hist priests which he mentions, they must have 
been introduced in some similar way. 

Searching for traces of Buddhist origin among 
the old names of persons, places, and things in 
America, brings to light some curious facts. The 
name “Buddha” is not in general use in Asia, 
but instead is used his patronymic, “Gautama,” or 
the name of his race, “Sakhya.” Hence we may 
expect to find these names constantly recurring 
in America. In the places Guatemala, Huatamo, 
etc., in the high-priest Guatemotzin, etc., we find 
echoes of the first of these names. In Oaxaca, 
Zacatecas, Sacatepec, Zacatlan, Sacapulas, etc., 
we find more than a hint of the second. In fact, 
the high-priest of Mixteca had the title “Tay- 
sacca,” or the man of Sacca. On an image rep- 
resenting Buddha at Palenque there is the name 
“Chaac-mol,” which might have been derived 
from Sakhyamuni, the full rendering of one of 
Buddha’s names. The Buddhist priests in Tibet 
and North China are called “lamas,” and the 
Mexican priest is known as the “tlama.” <A 
deified priest or lama, who is said to have lived 
on a small island near the Colorado River, had 
the name of Quatu Sacca, which seems to cém- 
bine the two names Gautama and Sakhya. No 
very great value, however, is due to any single 
case of these resemblances to Buddhist names, 
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but there being so many makes it highly probable 
that they are not all accidental. 

When we come to look for visible traces of 
Buddhism among the antiquities of Mexico, we 
are soon amply rewarded. Images and sculp- 
tured tablets, ornaments, temples, pyramids, etc., 
abound that cannot well be ascribed to any other 
source with the show of reason. Among these 
may be mentioned the following: A large image 
found in Campeachy representing accurately a 
Buddhist priest in his robes—An image of 
Buddha at Palenque, sitting cross-legged on a 
seat formed of two lions placed back to back, 
closely representing images found in India and 
China.—An elaborate elephant-faced god found 
among the Aztecs, which is evidently an imita- 
tion of the Indian image of Ganesha.—A Budd- 
hist altar or table of stone found at Palenque.— 
Figures of Buddha sitting cross-legged with an 
aureola around his head, and placed in niches in 
the walls of the temples at Uxmal, Palenque, etc., 
being the exact counterparts of the images found 
in niches both inside and outside of Buddhist 
temples in China, Japan, and India.—A perfect 
elephant’s head sculptured on the walls at 
Palenque, the elephant being the usual symbol of 
Buddha in Asia, and no elephants being found 
in America.—An old Mexican image now in the 
Ethnographical Societies’ museum at Paris, and 
depicting Buddha sitting in the usual cross-legged 
attitude, with an inscription on either side, one of 
the characters being evidently intended for the 
Chinese character for Buddha, but engraved by 
a sculptor who did not know the Chinese written 
language.—On the walls of the temple of Uxmal 
there are astronomical diagrams and images, rep- 
resenting among other things the dragon which 
causes eclipses by swallowing the sun—a thor- 
oughly Chinese notion. The enormous temples at 
Palenque and Mitia are almost the counterparts 
of Buddhist temples that are found in Asia, 
particularly in Java, North China, and Mongo- 
lia, the large pyramidal base and the mode of 
construction all seeming to point to Buddhist 
origin—The ornaments in the walls of the 
temples in different parts of Mexico are similar 
in design to those of many buildings in China and 
India; particularly the pattern known as the 
“Greek fret” or “Greek key” pattern, which is 
found in an almost endless variety of diamond 
fret, labyrinth fret, meander fret, double fret— 
having the fillets interlacing at right angles— 
and others for which we have no names. These 
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may be seen to advantage in pictures of the walls 
of the “Room of Mosaics,” of Mitla, at Uxmal, 
and elsewhere.—There is a Buddhist cross, or 
symbol of Buddha, carved on a pillar at Palenque. 


Excavations in Crete Washington Evening Star 
On the wild and little visited island of Crete 
two of the most valuable and interesting arch- 
ological discoveries of modern times have re- 
cently been made. These are the finding of the 
birth-cave of Zeus, a spot described in both Greek 
and Roman classics; and the discovery of the 
famous palace of King Minos, with its mysterious 
labyrinth and chambers, on the ancient site of 
Cnossus. These two discoveries are the outcome 
of the work of the British archzologists, D. G. 
Hogarth, who found and explored the ancient 
cave, and Arthur J. Evans, director of the British 
School at Athens, to whose researches the world 
is indebted for the excavations that have brought 
to light the palace of Minos. Both discoveries 
were made in the interior of Crete, and from them 
it would appear that this island was the birthplace 
and cradle of Greek civilization and culture. 

In the ancient Greek mythology the god Zeus 
was the son of Kronos, King of Heaven, and was 
born in a cave on a high hill of the island of 
Crete. Because of a prophecy that the child 
should cast him from his throne, Kronos sought 
to kill his son, and it was because of this that the 
mother, Rhea, fled to Crete, and there reared the 
child, before whom Kronos was forced to bow. 
The cave came to be regarded as a holy place by 
the Greeks. Minos, the lawgiver of Greece, was 
the son of Zeus, and every nine years he repaired 
to the cave, there to receive the inspired laws for 
the guidance of the land. The recent discoveries 
would seem to prove that the legendary Zeus and 
Minos of the ancients rested on a basis of reality, 
and that there was a historic side to them. 

For many years Greek officials and wild hill- 
men, intolerant of strangers, have prevented any 
explorations of the inner part of Crete, and it is 
only recently, therefore, that there has been any 
archeological research there. Reports reached 
the outer world that shepherds tending their flocks 
in the vicinity of the rocky hill known as Dicta 
had found strange objects of bronze and other 
metals near the mouth of a cavern. Some of 
these objects found their way in time to the 
hands of archeologists, and so manifestly were 
they votive offerings of very ancient design that 
they indicated plainly a locality rich in interest. 
When Crete was liberated the interior of the 
island was opened to visitors,and the British Gov- 
ernment, securing a concession to explore this 
cave, put Mr. Hogarth in charge of the opera- 
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tions. At the opening of the year he established 
a camp of Cretan workmen at the foot of the hill 
and began the work. Soon a zigzag mule track 
was made up the 500-foot slope of rock which led 
to the entrance of the cave. It took four days to 
blast away the immense boulders that blocked 
the entrance to the cave, exposing the black 
mouth of the great orifice, which Mr. Hogarth 
describes as follows: 

“The great cave is double. There is a shal- 
low hall to the right and an abyssmal chasm to 
the left, the last not unworthy of a place among 
the famous limestone grottoes of the world. The 
rock at first breaks dewn sheer, but as the light 
grows dim takes an outward slope and so falls 
steeply for 200 feet into an inky darkness. An 
icy pool spreads from your feet about the bases 
of fantastic stalactite columns on into the heart 
of the hill. Hall opens from hall with fretted 
roofs and black, unruffled floors. Fit scene 
enough for Minos’ mysterious colloquy with his 
father Zeus.” 

A way having been cleared into the interior, 
search for objects began in the damp mold which 
lay at the back of the chamber from five to seven 
feet deep. In the upper layers many unburned 
offerings were found which had been made in all 
periods from about the year 800 before our era 
back to the dim antiquity contemporary with the 
twelfth dynasty of Egyptian Pharaohs, 3000 B. 
C. The objects were mainly in bronze. A knife 
of Mycenzan curve, whose handle ends in a hu- 
man head of regular, sharp profile, was one of the 
noteworthy discoveries. Here were also found 
many ivory ornaments from disintegrated sword 
hilts and in the topmost strata swords, knives, 
axes, bracelets, etc., of iron, with remains of the 
earliest Hellenic pottery. These lay thickest 
about a rude block built of stones and three feet 
high, no doubt an altar for burnt offerings. Two 
weeks were consumed in clearing the upper 
chamber. The great cavern below was left to the 
last. This proved the most prolific in treasures, 
as it was likewise the most awe-inspiring from 
the size and depth. Of the work in this great 
subterranean grotto Mr. Hogarth says: 

“The men and women clambered down un- 
willingly to their final task in the damp abyss. 
Gradually, however, they descended lower and 
lower into darkness until they reached the margin 
of the underground pool, and began to grope in 
the mud for the objects. Here was found the 
first perfect battle-ax, in almost pure copper; the 
traditional weapon with which Zeus went out to 
war. Rings, pins, blades, needles, signet gems, 
engraved with animal figures, were found by the 
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score. Here chance gave a startling and most 
singular discovery. A zealous groper wishing to 
put both hands to his work, stuck his candle into 
a slit of stalactite column and therein espied the 
edge of a bronze blade. This proved a perfect 
Mycenzan knife. But except by human agency 
it could hardly have come into that crevice. 
Crevice after crevice was discovered to be 
stocked with blades, pins, tweezers and here and 
there a votive ax. Often it was necessary to 
smash the stalactite lips that in long ages had al- 
most closed upon the objects. Here, then, after 
all, was the real Holy of Holies. In this most 
awful part of the sacred grotto it was held most 
profitable to dedicate in niches made by nature 
herself objects fashioned expressly for the god’s 
service. In these pillared halls of unknown ex- 
tent and abyssmal gloom undoubtedly was laid 
the scene of Minos’ legendary converse with Zeus. 
That here is the original birth-cave of Zeus 
there can remain no shadow of doubt. Among 
the holy caverns of the world this-on Mount 
Dicta in virtue of its lower halls, must stand alone, 
unrivaled. One seemed in this dismal chasm to 
have come almost to sight and speech of the men 
before history. As we saw those pillared aisles 
so the last worshiper who offered a token to Zeus 
saw them 3,000 years before.” 

In another part of the island Mr. Evans has 
been digging out the buried glories of Minos, the 
son of Zeus. By purchase from the Greek Gov- 
ernment he obtained the hill known as Zephla 
overlooking the ancient site of Cnossus. Exca- 
vations began at once and the result has been 
the uncovering of a large part of a vast prehis- 
toric building, Minos’ palace, with its numerous 
dependencies. About four acres of this has been 
unearthed and by an extraordinary. piece of good 
fortune the remains of walls began to appear only 
a foot or so below the surface. This dwelling of 
ancient kings has been overwhelmed by a great 
catastrophe. Everywhere there were traces of a 
mighty conflagration. Burnt beams and charred 
wooden columns lay within the rooms and corri- 
dors. There was here no gradual decay. The 
civilization represented on this spot had been cut 
short in the fulness of its bloom. The palace 
showed frequent stages of remodeling and its 
early elements may go back a thousand years or 
more before its final overthrow, some 3000 B. C. 
On the walls of the corridors were still preserved 
the lower part of a procession of painted life-size 
figures, in the center of which was a female per- 
sonage, probably a queen, in magnificent apparel. 
Along nearly the whole length of the building ran 
a spacious paved corridor lined by a long row of 
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fine stone doorways giving access to a succession 
of magazines. On the floor of these magazines 
huge stone jars were still standing, large enough 
to have contained the Forty Thieves. One of 
these jars, found in a small chamber, was nearly 
five feet in height and profusely carved. Only a 
few of the jars were open and they proved to be 
empty, but there is but little doubt that they were 
constructed for the deposit of treasure. 

The frescoes discovered on the palace walls 
constitute a new era in the history of painting, the 
finest of these being that of a youth bearing a 
gold-mounted silver cup. The colors are almost 
as brilliant as when laid on over 3,000 years be- 
fore. For the first time a true portraiture of a 
man of this mysterious race is pictured to us. 
The limbs are finely molded, though the waist, as 
usual, in Mycenzan fashion, is tightly drawn in 
by a silver-mounted girdle. The profile of the 
face is pure and almost classically Greek. The 
profile rendering of the eye shows an advance 
in human portraiture such as was achieved by the 
artists of classical Greece in the early fine art 
period of the fifth century B. C. A transition 
from painting to sculpture was supplied by a great 
relief of a bull in hard plaster, colored with 
natural tints. It is unquestionably the finest 
plastic work of the time that has come down to us, 
stronger and truer to life than any classical work 
of the kind. In the palace King Minos had built 
the dancing ground of Ariadne and the famous 
“Labyrinth.” A great part of the ground of the 
palace, with its long corridors and repeated suc- 
cession of blind galleries, its tortuous passages 
and spacious underground conduit, and its be- 
wildering system of small chambers, presents 
many of the characteristics of a maze. Excava- 
tions are still in progress in the palace area and 
additional finds will undoubtedly be brought to 
light in the near future further illustrating this 
mysterious civilization. 





Does the Prehistoric Sloth Survive ?...........ccceveveeeees Pearson's 
No prehistoric monster holds a greater fascina- 
tion for the public mind to-day than the mylodon 
—a member of the sloth family, and a contem- 
porary of the megatherium. For the astounding 
theory has recently been put forward that the 
mylodon still exists in South America. 

South America has always been a favorite 
hunting ground for paleontologists, and many in- 
teresting deposits of fossil remains have been 
brought to light. It was while exploring in 


. Patagonia, a practically unknown land, that Dr. 


Moreno, of the La Plata Museum, made a dis- 
covery which may prove one of the most astound- 
ing of recent times. 








Near the entrance to a huge cave he found a 
piece of dried skin hanging on a tree, which was 
quite unlike the skin of any other animal he knew. 
It was covered with coarse, greenish brown hair, 
and contained several small bones. A search in 
the cave brought to light much larger fragments 
of the skin, together with bones, skull, and teeth; 
relics, probably, of the same animal. 

Neighboring natives suggested that the remains 
were probably those of some enormous seal, while 
others thought that the skin was the skin of a 
cow. But Dr. Moreno, after examination, came 
to the conclusion that it could not belong to any 
animal known to be living, and the precious relics 
were finally classified as those of the giant sloth. 
The skin is now in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, London. 

The mylodon, or giant ground sloth, of course, 
was thought to be as extinct as the mastodon, 
or other antediluvian monsters. But evidence 
has gradually come to hand which seems to in- 
dicate that the mylodon may still be roaming at 
large in the unexplored Patagonian solitudes. In 
the same cave where the remains were found, part 
of a human skeleton was discovered. Further in- 
vestigations brought to light the remains of rude 
walls built by human hands, and also a deposit of 
chopped hay; details from which some authorities 
deduced a stable of mylodons kept in captivity 
by man. 

Experts, judging from the extraordinarily fresh 
appearance of the skin, and from other corrob- 
orative details, became inclined to believe that the 
particular specimen discovered by Dr. Moreno 
could not have ceased to exist more than, at the 
very most, fifty years ago, probably very much 
less. Now many men of science are in favor of 
the hope that the sloth may some day be found 
alive. Speaking before the Zoological Society of 
London, so high an authority as Professor Ray 
Lankester, for example, recently said: “It is 
quite possible—though I don’t want to say more 
than that—that he still exists in some of the 
mountainous regions of Patagonia.” 

It is hoped that all doubts upon this most in- 
teresting question will be settled definitely one 
way or another by the Pearson expedition 
which has recently set out for Patagonia, under 
the command of Mr. Hesketh Prichard, to search 
for the giant sloth in the untrodden forests and 
mountains of the land. 

Probably no expedition of the kind has ever 
been so well equipped, or has had such high hopes 
of success. The explorer’s staff numbers some 
sixty members, including representatives of all 
the sciences likely to benefit by the exploration— 
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geologists, biologists, anthropologists, naturalists, 
experts on fossil remains, and others—all thor- 
oughly armed with the latest scientific instru- 
ments. 

The goods and chattels of the expedition, in- 
cluding large supplies of compressed provisions, 
will be borne on the backs of fifty pack horses, 
which will probably be useful later in bringing 
back the bones of extinct animals, fossils, and 
other discoveries that may be made. 

As Mr. Prichard is leading his expedition 
through a country hitherto unexplored, but known 
to be rich in treasure of all kinds, his expecta- 
tions are unlimited; for even if he should fail in 
his main object of finding the giant sloth alive, 
it is more than probable that other strange forms 
of animal life will be encountered, to say noth- 
ing of strange forms of human life—of unknown 
tribes and peoples inhabiting the Patagonian soli- 
tudes. 


Buried Babylonian Books....Franz Delitzsch....Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung 


Babylonia is the native land of the clay-tablet 
literature, of the pictures made in burned clay, of 
the angels of the Cherubim and the Seraphim. 
Some of the pictures found on these tablets cor- 
respond exactly to our Biblical conception of 
these beings. Demons, too, and devils are pic- 
tured in the most abhorrent shapes and forms. 
Then, too, contests between the angels of light 
and those of darkness are vividly pictured. Of 
inestimable value are the royal libraries which 
have been unearthed, the royal archives, and other 
remnants of important literature. On eight, and 
even ten-sided clay prisms the kings caused the 
history of their reigns to be impressed ; but every- 
thing else was described, written by a fine stylus 
on moist and soft clay, which was then hardened 
by being burned. The private library of King 
Shalmaneser shows that the people of that period 
thought and felt much as we do now. One cour- 
tier assures the king that he daily prays for his 
prosperity and for his life and that of his royal 
mother. An old servant asks the king, on two 
tablets, to appoint his son a page, and assures his 
royal master that, if this wish is granted, he will 
do obeisance, prostrated on his face. 

On the large tablets of the public libraries we 
have the whdle wisdom of the Babylonians. In 
the epic of creation we have essentially the same 
ideas that are found in Genesis, and the Baby- 
lonian story of the deluge makes the impression 
of greater originality even than the Biblical re- 
port. The same fundamental ethical thoughts, 
the same wails of sorrow and repentance, the 
same searching for grace and redemption which 
we find in the Psalms of the Old Testament we 
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find also in the hymns of the Babylonians. As is 
the case in the Old Testament, the priest asks the 
man who is suffering from disease concerning his 
sins, whether he has approached the wife of his 
neighbor or has failed to observe the law of love. 

Then we find an abundance of business and 
marriage contracts, and of learned discourses, 
which give clear idea of the culture of, that age. 
We are told that the son-in-law of a man receives 
not only the daughter, but also a number of head 
of cattle. House rent at that time was quoted 
at prices ranging from 12 to 89 marks ($2.94 to 
$21.80). One of the most valuable finds of art 
was made in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
namely, of the image of a white lion with a yel- 
low mane burned in clay, the image being formed 
of a large number of tablets. 

Very remarkable is the fact that Babylonian 
civilization remained practically at a standstill 
for more than seventeen hundred years. Most 
remarkable, too, is the fact that the Babylonians, 
who, like all Semites, were originally monotheists, 
for more than three thousand years practised the 
worship of images and the most pronounced 
polytheism. This is to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Summerians, to whom also we are 
indebted for the division of the hour into sixty 
minutes, and for the division of the zodiac into 
360 degrees. We can survey the evidences of 
this culture up to the fifth millennium before 
Christ by the light of this wonderful cuneiform 
literature. As if from the top of the tower of 
Babel, we can look upon the nations of the earth; 
but we see especially in His heavenly glory that 
God before whom a thousand years are as one 
day which passed as yesterday and as a watch 
in the night. 





The Tombs of Beni-Hasan..,.Marie N. Buckman... Boston Transcript 

Fairy tales usually begin with “Once upon a 
time there lived,” and in this way we may preface 
this story, more interesting than any tale from the 
Arabian Nights because it is as true as it is won- 
derful. 

The scene of the story is laid in Egypt, even 
then an “old settled country,” although to reach 
it we must go back through all the years of 
Christianity, past the splendor that was Rome’s 
and Athens’, and on 500 years before the days of 
Abraham, to 2600 B. C. It was in the days of the 
Middle Kingdom in the XII. dynasty, and Amen- 
emhat II. and Usertesen II. were the reigning 
Pharaohs. In the Oryx nome of lower Egypt 
lived Chnemhotep II., a feudal prince whose 
genealogy is now well known enough to entitle 
him to membership in any patriotic society of his 
day. A great man was Chnemhotep (pronounced 
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Nem-o-tep), and not less great after he had taken 
his place in the magnificent mausoleum which he 
prepared for ‘himself. And that the people of 
later generations—did he in his wildest fancy 
dream how much later?—might know his name 
and rank he had his artist paint upon the walls 
his names and titles, thus: 

Erpa-prince, Ha or throne prince, 

Sahu or treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, 

Confidential friend of the King, 

True royal acquaintance, 

Throne prince of the great house, 

Chief of all princes, He who belongs to the 
double house of Geb, 

Chief of the city of Necheb, 

Superintendent of the priests, 

Priest of Horus, 

Priest of Anubis, 

Priest of Pacht, 

Chief of the offices of the temple of Pacht, 

Chief of bringing the goddess into the house of 
Pacht, 

Chief of the divine secrets, 

Master of all the tunics, and Lector. 

And what of the story of his life thus pictured 
on the walls of his tomb? And what of this 
tomb cut in the rock so many centuries ago? 

To-day the visitor to that tomb must go to the 
little Arab village of Beni-Hasan (literally, sons 
of Hasan), 170 miles above Cairo on the east 
bank of the Nile, half way between the modern 
towns of Nunyeh and Roda. There, excavated 
in the white limestone of one link of the long 
chain of cliffs that bound the edge of the Nile 
valley, is a series of about forty tombs, averaging 
4,400 years old and now known by the name of 
the Arab family that lives in squalid savagery 
near the last resting place of these once mighty 
princes. 

These tombs of Beni-Hasan are not indeed 
among the later discoveries, for during the first 
half of the nineteenth century Champollion, 
Rossellini, Wilkinson and Lepsius visited them, 
and some of the most striking pictures were 
noted. But none of them seemed to realize the 
tremendous importance of the pictures as a whole. 
It must be remembered, however, that there ‘were 
very few hieroglyphists at that time, and every- 
day life did not seem so important. Moreover, 
until the day of the camera and magnesium light 
all copies were necessarily very imperfect. Not 
until 1890-91 was any systematic effort made to 
obtain a complete transcription, and the lack of 
funds has prevented the publication until now of 
this necessarily expensive volume with its many- 
colored plates, from facsimiles by Messrs. Howard 
Carter, M. W. Blackden, Percy Brown and Percy 

















Buckman. Mr. Percy E. Newberry was the 
K-gyptologist in charge, assisted by Mr. G. Wil- 
loughby Fraser. ‘this work was one of the latest 
interests of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, founder of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and the inception 
and prosecution of the survey was largely due to 
her enthusiastic initiative and support, and it is 
pleasant to know that Mr. Newberry had the 
satisfaction of showing her the first rough results, 
which are now for the first time clearly published. 
The startling discoveries by Mr. Petrie at Abydos 
and by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in the Fayoum 
have somewhat overshadowed the work of the 
survey, but for the student of social science this 
is incomparably valuable. 

All these tombs bear a general resemblance to 
one another, the fagade cut into the side of the 
hill giving an imposing architectural front with 
semi-Doric columns the most striking features. 

In this tomb of Prince Chnemhotep the flat sur- 
faces of the door posts and lintel were originally 
painted pink, splashed with black, red and green, 
to imitate rose-granite, showing clearly that imi- 
tation is by no means a strictly modern vice. The 
incised hieroglyphics were picked out with green. 
The interior of the tomb was most elaborately 
decorated and with such skill that we lament that 
the artist’s name is lost, although that of the con- 
tractor is plainly written. 

The inscriptions on the walls include a bio- 
graphical sketch and prayers to those “who love 
life, who hate death,” to give offerings to the 
Ka (immortal part) of the deceased on stated fes- 
tivals. The biographical sketch says that he ap- 
pointed a Ka priest and endowed him with land 
and vassals that he and his successors might make 
offerings at every feast of the living and the dead. 
“Moreover,” he continues, “if any priest or any 
person disarranges these festivals, may he cease 
to exist, and may his son cease to exist upon his 
seat,” a good round general curse that might 
cover all lapses. 

Chnemhotep then goes on to say that he made 
his tomb “in order that it might establish his 
name to eternity and make it endure forever; 
also that it might establish the name of his staff, 
being arranged in good order according to their 
rank, the established ones, his household officers 
and all artisans one after another.” It is to this 
praiseworthy resolution that we owe the privi- 
lege of seeing an account of the everyday life of 
a high-class Egyptian of so many years ago, to- 
gether with a series of named portraits repre- 
senting the owner of the tomb, the members of his 
family and of his household. Alas, many of 
these pictures are now to be seen only in the 
reproductions, as even since these tracings and 
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copies were made much of the plaster coating in 
which they were painted has fallen away. In- 
deed, one reason the publication of these won- 
derful plates has been delayed was the impera- 
tive necessity of fixing others for us by means 
of camera and tracings before it became forever 
too late. The limited supply of funds at the dis- 
posal of the survey makes it impossible to do 
much, as there are heavy expenses to be met, even 
though the direction and scientific work be largely 
a labor of love. The amount of work necessary 
to make these reproductions cannot be ap- 
preciated except by actual knowledge. | Days are 
often spent trying to piece together fragments 
that have fallen, in order to complete some in- 
scription in which there is a tantalizing hiatus 
in the most interesting part. The amount of 
work may be judged when it is known that one 
year’s work covered 14,000 square feet of tracing 
paper. 

In this tomb of Chnemhotep we find the fullest 
representations of the daily life of the Egyptians 
of the Middle Kingdom. All the trifling opera- 
tions of ordinary life are depicted, even those of 
the barbers and the chiropodists, the fan bearers, 
mirror bearers, and women carrying ointments, 
linen and jewelry, goldsmiths, potters, weavers, 
glass-workers, metal-workers, bakers, rope-mak- 
ers, laundresses, carpenters, artists and sculptors 
are shown at work. Our friend was evidently 
an enthusiastic sportsman, as much space is 
given to his hunting expeditions, and in one 
singularly fine painting he is shown in the act of 
spearing a fish with a bident. In one place the 
line is clearly fastened to a reel as in modern 
fishermen’s outfits. Nor is this all. Many, if not 
all, the games of the time are plainly pictured, 
from draughts to ball playing, showing the amuse- 
ments of the people of 4,500 years ago. Battle 
scenes and processions are also given, but the 
other records of Egypt have those also, for his- 
tory has never spared the accounts of such things. 
It is in the events of everyday life that these 
pictures are singular, and as such invaluable to 
the student of manners and customs. Possibly 
Solomon wasn’t altogether wrong in his famous 
generalization, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” We are accustomed to quote him a little 
patronizingly, but it may be that he spoke more 
truly than we think. They played ball in 
Chnemhotep’s grounds 4,500 years ago. Checkers 
they knew. Chiropodists they had—is it not more 
than likely that there were manicurists? It re- 
mains for the artists of to-day to so delineate 
our daily life that the dwellers on earth A. D. 
6401, say, may read the details of our occupations 
as clearly as we do those of 2600 B. C. 
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If a History of Horticulture should be ever writ- 
ten in future years, one of the most interesting sub- 
jects with which it will have to deal will be the 
change, during the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, from the merely empirical methods of preced- 
ing years to the trulv scientific methods that have 
been framed in accordance with fuller knowledge of 
plant life. The strides that investigation has made 
and is now making in the interests of horticulture 
are many and great, and it is no slight matter in 
estimating national greatness that in this country 
such investigation is regarded as of national im- 
portance and one of the national duties. It may 
with truth be said that in this the United States of 
America stand at the head of all the nations. This 
is indeed remarkable, for in no other land is there 
such a craving on the part of the younger genera- 
tion, at least, for ‘“‘a business life.’ Wiser heads, 
however, are at the helm, and under their guidance 
we snall at least be in no very evil case, when the 
time comes for men to realize that they must “go 
back to the soil.” Modern tastes are already drift- 
ing in that direction, and anything connected with 
plant-growing always commands the attention. Per- 
sonally, it is a long time since I have read anything 
so suggestive and interesting as the following pas- 
sage. It is so simple that one can only repeat the 
old saying: ‘““Why was it not thought of before?” 
It is so reasonable that it becomes at once of uni- 
versal application, and is as important to the owner 
of a city back yard as to the farmer on a vast 
western prairie: 
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Plant study, in the past, has been mainly 
above ground, and all our ideas concerning the 
wisdom of planting corn and potatoes in rows 
and hills has been derived from observations of 
how the portion above ground thrived under vary- 
ing conditions. It has required root-study, of 
the kind now inaugurated, however, to discover 
why we should plant as we do, as well as why 
we should not do in the future as we have done. 
For instance, the recent investigation of corn 
roots conducted by Hays, King, and others, under 
the Government, has revolutionized the methods 
of cultivating corn among intelligent farmers. 
They have proved that to grow corn most suc- 
cessfully, it must be planted more shallow than 
formerly, and also that the ground must be 
ploughed deeper than ever. Their reasons are 
very simple. They found by experimenting with 
corn, potatoes, clover, peas, and different grains, 
that under conditions, in which the growing plants 
were exposed freely, as in the field, they required, 
on an average, 325 pounds of water in one season 
to produce one pound of dry matter. Four stalks 
of corn, as they were coming into tassel, and as 


their ears were forming, used 150.6 pounds of 
water in thirteen days. 

Now, they also found that any given area of 
soil, almost anywhere, did not possess one- 
twentieth part of the moisture required by an 
average crop. They also found that so slow was 
the method by which all roots obtain water, that 
nothing short of an enormous root development, 
presenting an immense root surface, could do the 
work. In the case of close, ordinary planting the 
whole burden of success was thrown upon the 
providential rains. In the case of wide planting, 
the great root development, by searching far and 
near, could almost find enough moisture to get 
along, in a meager way, without rain. With 
ordinary seasonal showers they stored up enough 
to produce extraordinary stalks and imposing 
fruit. Hence the theory concerning wide and 
shallow planting. This was learned, however, 
from roots—not stalks. 

It has long been thought that much would come 
of a careful scientific study of roots if some way 
of getting at them could be devised, but so deli- 
cate is the nature of most root systems that it 
was found impossible to uncover, without destroy- 
ing, the major portion of them. It remainéd for 
A. M. Ten Eyck, a member of the Dakota sta- 
tion, to devise a method which is as interesting 
as it is satisfactory. He dug a trench two feet 
wide about a block of earth in which were grow- 
ing some plants, the roots of which he desired 
to study. When the block stood out quite clearly, 
alone, he made a light wooden frame to fit around 
it, and covered this with common wire poultry 
netting. This held the earth in place and allowed 
him to pierce it through with small wire rods, 
which were then fastened at both ends to the 
netting. When enough of these thin wire rods 
had been run through, to hold up the roots nicely 
in case the earth were washed away, he covered 
the top of the ground with a thin plaster of Paris 
paste, which soon dried, holding the plants he de- 
sired to examine firmly about the base. Then he 
began washing the earth from about the roots 
with soft, warm water, leaving them wholly ex- 
posed and neatly suspended upon the wires which 
had been forced through the earth. It was very 
easy then to lift the cage, with its plaster of Paris 
roof holding the desired plants, to such a place as 
best suited his further studies. He was invar- 
iably careful to dig the surrounding trench deep 


























enough, in the beginning, so as to avoid the 
possibility of the roots being still connected with 
the earth below. 

In the first box inspected, it was found that 
there was no hope of following the roots in- 
telligibly. Two of the plants were rather poor 
and thin above earth, and the roots showed why. 
The third plant had secured the lead in the 
springtime and occupied the ground upon which 
they were compelled to draw for sustenance. 
Hence they were crowded out and literally starv- 
ing. The other plant was nothing like an ex- 
cellent sample of its kind because it had these 
other two to contend with. 

Another thing which quickly developed with 
further experiments was the fact that there was 
no possibility of tracing any root to that last place 
where it takes from the soil the lime, sodium, 
nitrogen, and the like, of which the body of the 
plant is formed. With a microscope the inves- 
tigator followed the roots as far as they reached 
in the case, but there he found that, fine and in- 
finitesimal as they were—threads as lights as 
gossamer, almost—they did not naturally end. 
They had been broken off or dissolved at that 
point by the warm water, and so the part where 
the root eventually united with the soil could not 
be seen. The threads at the point where they 
ended, however, were analyzed, and it was found 
that even at this early stage of the progress up- 
ward, the great chemical work had been done. 
In these gossamer threads were traces of those 
chief chemical constituents of which the plant 
was composed, already united in that form in 
which a little later they were stored in the body 
of the plant. Somewhere, a little farther on in 
the soil which had been washed away, the work 
had been done. Somewhere farther on, possibly 
no more than an inch, that frail thread which the 
water had dissolved had met lime, sodium, nitro- 
gen in solution, and gathered it up. In that un- 
seen part there was a friendly union between the 
life of the plant and the life of the earth, and 
the latter had given some of itself to course up 
the hair-like root and become a part of the plant. 
It is the discovery of this process which the in- 
vestigator would give almost his life to make. 

Naturally, the investigations so far have con- 
cerned the plants most valuable to man—wheat, 
corn, potatoes, beans and the like. One of the 
earliest examined was corn, and this may be taken 
as an illustration of the primary and general 
facts discovered by every such investigation. All 
the roots of corn tended to keep near the surface 
so long as they could get moisture that way and 
were not crowded. They would not even try to 
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penetrate the harder and more gummy earth 
which lay just below the part loosened by the 
plough. They seemed to shun work and preferred 
the looser soil near the air, sun, and rain. But 
whenever the dry season came, when the soil 
became harder and the sun too hot, these roots 
would strike directly downward, boring through 
the earth that previously seemed too hard, in 
order to gain moisture and coolness. This char- 
acteristic was found to be true not only of corn, 
but of every other plant whose roots tended in the 
first place to keep near the surface. ‘ 

An interesting and valuable result of this inves- 
tigation centers in the fact that now science can 
determine which of the plants are deep feeding, 
and, hence, which are most suitable to dry, in- 
sufficiently watered soils. For instance, a species 
of wheat which had the power to dig down six 
feet in its search for food and moisture, would 
be better adapted to the dry regions of the West 
than one that could dig but four. There are cer- 
tain species of wheat that do splendidly in nat- 
urally soft, sandy soils, but whose roots are too 
weak to dig through heavy soils. This cannot be 
told by pulling up a stalk. It requires such an 
investigation as this which the Government has 
inaugurated. 

Another thing which has been proved by this 
investigation is why land laid down to grass is 
made better. It has long been known that when 
the wild prairie is first broken, the soil is mellow, 
moist, and rich, producing abundant crops. After 
a few years of continuous cultivation, the phys- 
ical condition of the soil changes. The soil 
grains become finer, which is bad; the soil be- 
comes more compact and heavier to handle; it 
dries out more quickly than it used to; it “balks” 
worse and often turns over in hard clods when 
ploughed. This compact texture makes it difficult 
for the young roots of plants to develop properly. 
It also causes an insufficient supply of air in the 
soil and makes it sticky when wet, dusty when 
dry, so what when loosened by the plough it is 
easily blown away. This is because it lacks roots 
of the right kind—stout, hardy, deep reaching 
roots. 





As a sort of appendix to this interesting passage, 
we are able to add an excerpt which amateur rose 
growers will be delighted to possess, and which 
well exemplifies the advantages of what may well 
be called scientific gardening, seeing that it is based 
on an accurate knowledge of plant habit: 


BGG CF BR voice ces cecccnsssctnceenses Washington (OD. C.) Star 


The mistress of the flower garden was a rose 
enthusiast. Moreover, she had wide experience 
in growing flowers, so when she planned a rose 
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hedge that was to border the south walk, and 
said it was to be a success, her friends expected it 
to be. But even “the lady of roses,” as someone 
called her, was astonished at the magnificent dis- 
play that this same rose hedge made, when once 
well established. Travelers would check their 
horses and gaze at it, riotous in large blooms, 
white, pink, rose, crimson, and maroon, such a 
sight as they had never seen before. 

This was the way this successful flower hedge 
was made. A strip of ground fifty feet long 
and two-and-a-half wide was prepared. The first 
step was to have this strip spaded deeply and 
thoroughly. It was done as soon as the ground 
was well enough dried out in the spring to pul- 
verize nicely when worked. The spading made 
the entire strip a crumbled yellow mass, clear 
down to the under stratum of clay beneath. This 
clay subsoil in itself is exactly to a rose’s liking. 
The friable earth above gave every opportunity for 
the roots to make rapid growth, and find their way 
downward to the deep clay anchorage that their 
whole being delighted in. The next step was 
to enrich this spaded strip. Barnyard manure 
that had been piled in a heap six months or 
more to rot, and had become a soft, dark sub- 
stance that pulverized at the touch of the spade 
or rake, was spread along the plot. It was put on 
thickly, a layer at least six inches deep. Then 
the soot that had been saved from the spring 
stove-pipe cleaning was added to the manure, 
and earth, manure and soot mixed thoroughly. 
Fine-blooded roses are hearty eaters. Rotted 
manure is rich in the very elements of plant food, 
and wood soot has the property of increasing the 
intensity of a rose’s coloring. In a mellow bed 
made rich by these aids all roses will grow as by 
magic. As a high-blooded rose grows it blooms, 
and its profusion of bloom is in direct ratio with 
the rapidity and luxuriance of its growth. 

The mistress of the garden chose for her hedge 
upright-growing Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas. These have stiff, straight-growing canes, 
and are the only rosés suitable for hedges. Tea 
roses are too weak-stemmed, and Bourbon and 
China roses. too dwarf-growing to be available. 
Moreover, the Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas are hardy with slight protection, while 
the others are not. A hedge once made of hardy 
kinds is good for a lifetime, and improves year by 
year, if steadily well cared for. These hybrid 
roses have the largest and most grandly perfect 
blossoms of any of the rose family. Their blos- 
soms have great substance also, and are particu- 
larly rich in deep rose, crimson and blackish 
maroon shades. Their one fault is that many of 
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the varieties are perpetual in name only, bloom- 
ing but once in the season. The two dozen rose 
plants that went to the making up of the hedge 
were carefully chosen one by one from those 
sorts that do bloom freely throughout the season 
—and really there is no lack of such varieties. The 
list embraced twenty sorts of roses, one of a kind, 
and two each of that royal white rose, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, and of those rich red beauties, 
General Jacqueminot, Madame Charles Wood, 
and American Beauty. The full list embraced 
besides these, the following: Margaret Dickson 
and Ball of Snow, both pure white and of the 
most perfect shape; Belle Seibrecht, La France, 
Mrs. John Laing, Madame Schwaller, Madame 
Testout, Paul Neyron, Queen of Queens and 
Madame Masson, each a remarkably fine flower, 
and each a shade of fine clear pink; Souvenir de 
Wootton, Dinsmore and Meteor, all of which are 
dark glowing red shades, incontestably the richest 
colors found in roses; in addition were Vis- 
countess Folkstone, a glossy, satiny flesh; Gloire 
Lyonaise, chamois yellow white, unlike any other 
rose, and Prince Camille de Rohan, velvety 
purplish black. These odd-colored varieties are 
not all perpetual bloomers, but their rare gifts 
of color made an exception in their favor. This 
list is given because it has proved a good and re- 
liable one, but it might be varied somewhat to 
suit individual taste. Two things, however, must 
be kept in mind to secure a pleasing hedge: Con- 
tinuous blooming sorts must be largely chosen, 
and there should be a goodly proportion of white 
and deep red roses, as these are the most valued 
for cutting. 

For this particular hedge, two-year old bushes 
were planted. The cost was about twice that of 
smaller rose plants, but the advantage was that 
they were of sufficient size to bloom at once. It 
is not advisable to allow young bushes of hybrid 
roses to bloom much the first year. Some of our 
best sorts bloom themselves to death if this is al- 
lowed. It is better to pay a little more and reap 
immediate advantage of the outlay of the money. 
Last of all, a mulching of fine, pulverized manure 
was spread all over the surface of the bed, after 
the roses were planted. This kept the weeds 
down, and the rose roots cool through the hot 
summer days, for this hedge faced the sun, as all 
plantings of roses should. Roses were freely cut 
with long stems, to encourage a new. growth, and 
no rose was allowed to go to seed. Each spring 
the entire hedge was trimmed severely back, for 
hybrid roses bear on the new wood. 





Turning from the pleasures of the garden to those 
of observation in the field, it is worth while to 
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notice carefully the following condensed passage. 
It contains an idea which might well be carried fur- 
ther—that of making models of flowers. This would 
be peculiarly interesting in the case of some of the 
plants that depend upon insects for their fertiliza- 
tion, especially if the models were made on an en- 
larged scale, so as to exhibit the mechanism. Some 
of the orchids and the milkweeds would astonish 
the lover of flowers not familiar with the intricacies 


of their structure: 


Plants That Lure Insects and Eat Them........ St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Nearly everybody has read or heard of the 
Venus’ fly-trap—the Dionea muscipula of 
scientific botany—and of the extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness of its leaves, which are constructed so 
delicately that when a fly or other insect lights 
upon one, the leaf closes upon itself and so im- 
prisons the unhappy victim, killing and actually 
eating it. That the insect really nourishes the 
plant has been clearly shown, and when deprived 
of its insect food it always fails to attain its best 
development. This species is only one of several 
insectivorous plants which are illustrated prac- 
tically in one of the most interesting cases of glass 
flowers in the Ware collection of Harvard Uni- 
versity. This collection is intended to represent 
the relations of the various flowering plants of 
North America, and a quarter of a large case is 
devoted to a typical exhibit of insectivorous 
plants. 

Insectivorous plants are interesting as an illus- 
tration of the scientific fact that between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms there is really 
more in common than is generally supposed. 
Their insect food, although the fact for a long 
time was unrecognized, is known to be a neces- 
sary part of their life. The bladderwort, of 
which a model is shown at Harvard, is familiar 
to frequenters of ponds and slow streams from 
Newfoundland to Texas, and is known to use the 
small bladders, from which it derives its name, 
for another purpose than that of floating itself to 
the surface of the water in which it lives. The 
little bladders of the common inland bladderwort 
and the purple bladderwort—which last is found 
generally near the coast and is recognized by its 
solitary purple flower—are also traps for insects, 
in principle not unlike the common form of 
mouse-trap. Each has an opening large enough 
to admit the small insects that inhabit the water, 
but the victim, once entered, finds it impossible 
to return. The interior of the bladder absorbs the 
body of the insect, when decomposed, much as a 
human stomach absorbs food, although the action 
is slower, and the plant is more nearly comparable 
to a tiny boa constrictor slowly digesting the 
meal that he has swallowed at a gulp. To be 


exact, however, the digestion of the plant is even 
slower than that of a serpent, and a single fly will 
keep a Venus flytrap busy nearly a month at a 
time. In the case of Venus’ fly-trap an acid 
fluid is secreted that aids the decomposition of its 
victim. A satiated leaf on opening is found to 
have lost ‘its treacherous sensitiveness, which, 
however, soon returns; but if the leaf is induced 
to close over some object that cannot nourish the 
plant, such as a particle of dirt placed on it for 
experiment, it remains closed no longer than 
twenty-four hours, and upon opening is still sen- 
sitive and ready for its delayed meal. 

The Sarracenia purpurea, found often in June 
in peat bogs, from New England to Minnesota, 
northeast Iowa, and southward east of the 
Aileghanies, is known commonly as the side- 
saddle flower, the pitcher plant, or the hunter’s 
cup. The latter names are more descriptive of 
its appearance, and it is difficult indeed to see 
any resemblance in its purple flower and pitcher- 
shaped green leaves to anything nearer a side- 
saddle than the pillion of our ancestors. By 
whatever name it is called it is a notable example 
of the carnivorous plants and is represented by a 


striking model inthe Harvard Collection. It carries - 


on its operations, however, on a larger scale than 
most, deriving a portion of its nourishment from 
the larger flying as well as creeping insects. The 
model shows a. curious leaf stalk formation which 
furnishes the trap, often in natural specimens 
found half full of water and dead insects. The 
snare is more subtle than the bladderwort’s in 
that the entrance to the trap is larger, the exit 
apparently unimpeded, and the plant secretes a 
sweet liquid which serves as a bait. The victim 
flies or crawls downward into a large tunnel, then, 
turning, finds it impossible to escape, for the inner 
surface which he has just traversed so easily is 
covered with minute hairs pointing downward, 
and either to walk or fly against them is impos- 


sible. 

To the above-mentioned American insectivorous 
plants snay be added the Sundews, found in bogs 
in many parts of the Eastern United States, and, 
above all, the Darlingtonia, the sidesaddle flower, 
or pitcher plant, of California, which is perhaps one 
of the strangest of these flesh-eating members of 
the vegetable world. America is peculiarly rich in 
this curious field, having not only the carnivorous 
plans already named, but a Heliamphora in Guiana, 
a Pinguicula in the northern United States, and a 
Penstemon common everywhere and which is very 
suspiciously viscid. Perhaps, however, the most 
remarkable genus of insectivorous plants is that of 
Nepenthes, of which there are some twenty species, 
natives of the Malay Archipelago, south-eastern 
Asia, Ceylon, and Madagascar. One of these has a 
pitcher twelve inches in length and six in 
diameter. 
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The Great Adventurer ........20-ccceereeeeeeeeecesenes Early English 


Over the mountains 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 

And under the graves; 

Under floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey; 

Over rocks that are steepest 
Love will find out the way. 


Where there is no place 

For the glow-worm to lie; 

Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly; 

Where the midge dare not venture 
Lest herself fast she lay; 

If love come, he will enter 

And soon find out his way. 


You may esteem him 

A child for his might; 

Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight; 

But if she whom love doth honor 
Be concealed from the day, 

Set a thousand guards upon her, 
Love will find out the way. 


Some think to lose him 

By having him confined; 

And some do suppose him, 
Poor thing, to be blind; 

But if ne’er so close ye wall him, 
Do the best that you may, 
Blind love, if so ye call him, 
Will find out his way. 


You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist 

Or you may inveigle 

The phcenix of the east; 

The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o’er her prey; 

But you'll ne’er stop a lover: 
He will find out his way. 


Song Of PAlMS.....ccccerecccccccccesveccees Arthur O'’Shaughnessy* 


Mighty, luminous, and calm 
Is the country of the palm, 
Crowned with sunset and sunrise, 
Under blue, unbroken skies, 
Waving from green zone to zone, 
Over wonders of its own; 
Trackless, untraversed, unknown, 
Changeless through the centuries. 


Who can say what thing it bears? 
Blazing bird and blooming flower, 

Dwelling there for years and years, 
Hold the enchanted secret theirs: 

Life and death and dream have made 

Mysteries in many a shade, 

Hollow haunt and hidden bower 

Closed alike to sun and shower. 


*Printed by request. 
















Who is ruler of each race 

Living in each boundless place, 
Growing, flowering, and flying, 
Glowing, reveling, and dying? 

Wave-like, palm by palm is stirred, 

And the bird sings to the bird, 

And the day sings one rich word, 
And the great night comes replying. 


Long red reaches of the cave, 
Yellow winding water-lane, 
Verdant isle and amber river, 
Lisp and murmur back again, 
And ripe under-worlds deliver 
Rapturous souls of perfume, hurled 
Up to where green oceans quiver 
In the wide leaves’ restless world. 


Many thousand years have been, 
And the sun alone hath seen, 
Like a high and tfadiant ocean, 
All the fair palm world in motion; 
But the crimson bird hath fed - 
With its mate of equal red, 
And the flower in soft explosion 
With the flower hath been wed. 


And its long luxuriant thought, 

Lofty palm to palm hath taught, 
While a single vast liana 

All one brotherhood hath wrought, 
Crossing forest and savannah, 

Binding fern and coco-tree, 
Fig-tree, buttress-tree, banana, 

Dwarf cane and tall mariti. 


Blach-Eyed Susan....ccccsccccccccvcccevececcvecsececseues John Gay 


All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came aboard; 
“O! where shall I my true-love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among the crew.” 


William, who high upon the yard 
Rock’d with the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well known voice he heard 
He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below; 


The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 


And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 


So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest; 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 


“O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
My vows shall ever true remain. 
Let me kiss off that falling tear; 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds; my heart shall be 
The taithful compass that still points to thee. 























TREASURE TROVE: -OLD 


“Believe not what the landmen say 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind: 
They'll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find: 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou are present wheresoe’er I go. 


“Tf to fair India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath in Africa’s spicy gale, 
‘ Thy skin in ivory so white. 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 


“Though battle call me from thy arms 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 

Though cannons roar, yet safe from. harms 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye.” 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosoms spread; 
No longer must she stay aboard; 

They kiss’d, she sigh’d, he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land; 
“Adieu!” she cries; and waved her lily hand. 


The Pauper's Drive ......cccccvecceeeeeees prendacigveses Thomas Noel 
There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round 
trot— 


To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot; _ 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs; 
And hark to the dirge which the mad driver sings: 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns! 


Oh, where are .the mourners? Alas! there are 
none— 
He has left not a gap in the world, now he’s gone— 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman or man. 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can: 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns} 


- What a jolting and creaking, and splashing and 


din! 

The whip, how it cracks! and the wheels, how they 
spin! 

pag 24 dirt right and left o’er the hedges is 
hurled! 

The pauper at length makes a noise in the world! 

attle his bones over the stones! ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns! 


Poor pauper defunct! he has made some approach 
To gentility, now that he’s stretched in a coach! 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last; 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so fast. 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns! 


You bumpkins, who stare at yous brother conveyed, 
Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid! , : 
And be joyful to think, when by death you're laid 
low, 
You've a chance to the grave like a gemman to go! 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns! 


- 
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But a truce to this strain; for my soul it is sad, 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like thé brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend. 
Bear soft his bones over the stones! 
‘Though a pauper, he’s one whom his Maker 
yet owns! 


FU TRI os ou dencscnpccsediceecddedéevvenntones Amelia 8. Welby 


I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 

That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 

Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 

Whea my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 

The green earth was moist with the late fallen 
showers, 

The breeze fluttered down. and blew open the 
flowers, 

While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 

On ree white wing of Peace, floated off in the 

est. 


As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool 
breeze 

That scattered the rain-drons and dimpled the seas, 

Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold. 

’Twas born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 

And fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! ' 
Like a woman’s soft bosom it rose and it fell- 
While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 


When they saw the far rainbow, knelt down on the 
shore. 

No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 

Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 

’Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 


How wide was the sween of his beautiful wings! 
How boundless its circle, how radiant its rings! 

If I looked on the sky ’twas suspended in air; 

If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there; 
Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soul: 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart ina moment unclose 

Like the innermost leaves from the heart of the 


rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the 


Sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 
It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 
All fluttering with pleasure and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the erave; 
Yet oh! when Death’s shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and 

shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold, 
























Hunting the Blue Whale.......... Campbell Brown.......... Pearson's 


Of all the uncanny creatures in the animal king- 
dom the one whose acquaintance is hardest to 
make is the blue whale, the largest of all the 
whales, and, indeed, one of the most colossal 
animals, living or extinct, known to science. You 
will look in vain for him in zoological collections, 
in menageries, or even in museums. A brute 
ninety feet in length and weighing just about as 
many tons does not lend itself to preservation or 
stuffing, and the few skeletons of him which do 
exist give one no idea of what he is like. With 
a view of finding out something of. the habits 
of these marine monsters and how they are killed, 
and what becomes of them, the author gladly ac- 
cepted the kind invitation of Captain Peder 
Michelsen to come on board his whaler, the 
Norddeble, of Christiana. 

A typical Norwegian whaler is a much smarter 
and smaller craft than the Scottish boats which 
hunt the all but extinct Greenland or Right 
Whale. The latter is a somewhat sluggish and 
stupid animal, never more than sixty feet in 
length, and easily killed with the hand-harpoon. 
The Blue Whale, on the other hand, is a danger- 
ous customer, and far too big and active to be 
killed in this simple fashion. To pursue him 
successfully, a boat is required that can steam 
twelve knots an hour, and which is finished with 
a formidable weapon known as the harpoon-gun. 

The harpoon-gun is a ponderous piece of ap- 
paratus placed on a raised platform on the prow 
of the whaler, and consists of a short, stout 
cannon, mounted on a broad pedestal, on which it 
can rotate horizontally. The gun has also a ver- 
tical motion, and can be turned quickly in what- 
ever direction the prow of the ship dominates. 
On the top of the gun are “sights” for aiming, 
just as in a rifle. Behind is the stock, which is 
grasped in the hand when firing the gun, and be- 
neath it the trigger. The breech is a box-like ar- 
rangement, situated just where the stock is 
fastened to the gun proper. The gun is loaded 
in the ordinary way from the muzzle, and the 
harpoon is. tightly rammed into it. To discharge 
the gun, a smal! cartridge, with a wire attached, 
is first put into the breech. Pressure on the trig- 
ger causes a pull on the wire, which ignites the 
-cartridge and discharges the gun simultaneously. 

The harpoon is about six feet in length, and 
very massive. It consists essentially of three 
parts, the anterior conical portion, the movable 
barbs, and the shaft. The anterior conical piece 
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is an explosive shell filled with gunpowder, and 
screws on to the rest of the harpoon. The ex- 
plosive shell is fired with a time-fuse after the 
harpoon is imbedded in the whale. 

Behind the explosive conical piece lie the four. 
barbs, situated at right angles to each other. 
These barbs are always bound down tightly to- 
gether with thin rope when the harpoon is going 
to be discharged. As the harpoon penetrates the 
flesh of the whale, this rope gets brushed off the 
barbs, and, in so doing, pulls a wire, which sets 
fire to the fuse, and it explodes the shell in a few 
seconds. The shell gets blown to pieces and 
makes a terrific wound in the whale’s interior, and 
the explosion causes the four barbs to stand out, 
so that it becomes impossible for the harpoon to 
be withdrawn. The rest of the harpoon consists 
of a long shaft with a slot in it, in which a ring 
moves freely with the rope attached. 

If the whale is at all well hit, the harpoon gets 
imbedded about five feet, and unless the rope 
break, the animal cannot escape. The rope, 
which is a very stout one, passes from the har- 
poon on to a round tray in front of the gun where 
a coil of fifty feet or so lies. It then passes back- 
ward over a pulley onto the drum of a double 
steam winch supplied with an immensely powerful 
brake. 

Taken all in all, the harpoon-gun is about the 
most exquisitely cruel instrument of destruction 
devised by the ingenuity of man. But it is only 
when one sees and knows the prodigious brute it 
is meant to destroy, that one realizes that it is 
nevertheless none too effective. The gun is 
never discharged at a greater distance than fifty 
feet, and seldom indeed at more than thirty from 
the whale. To be able to get so near requires 
not only very fine seamanship but a very intimate 
knowledge of the habits of the animal. 

The whale is sighted, as a rule, several miles 
off, and is easily recognized by the cloud of vapor 
he blows or “spouts” into the air through his 
blowholes. The prow of the whaler is im- 
mediately turned in that direction, and the excite- 
ment commences. The harpooner, who is always 
the skipper himself, mounts the gun platform and 
grasps the gun. At this critical period every- 
thing depends on the man at the wheel, who tries 
to bring the whaler near to the animal the next 
time it comes up to breathe, and to allow it to 
cross her bows. At close quarters like this the 
harpooner gives his orders by a series of hand 
signals, keeping his eye intently on the water 
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in front of him. Suddenly he signals “dead- 
slow,” and the huge glistening form comes 
gliding up to the surface, trumpeting and blow- 
ing an immense cloud of vapor. The harpooner 
tilts the gun, pulls the trigger, and away flies 
the harpoon with a terrific report. 

If the harpoon has found its billet, the whale 
dives, and the rope runs out at a rapid rate till 
the brake is put on. The whaler then reverses 
engines, and goes full steam astern. So powerful 
are these gigantic brutes that, in spite of this fact, 
they will pull the ship “ahead” from two to three 
knots an hour. What subsequently happens de- 
pends on how and where the animal has been hit. 
If the shell has exploded in a vital part, he will 
die peacefully in twenty minutes, and come up to 
the surface on his side. If the shell has failed 
to explode, much trouble may arise, and the 
struggle may be prolonged for many hours. The 
rope in this case is slowly hauled in with the 
steam winch, and the first opportunity is taken 
to drive another harpoon into him. The blue 
whale dies game, and it often happens that as 
many as four explosive harpoons are fired at him 
before he is finally dispatched. The dead whale 
is then pulled in with the steam winch, and is 
brought alongside, and towed away tail fore- 
most. The whaler now makes for the nearest 
sheltered fjord, where the dead whale is anchored, 
to be called for later on and towed to the whaling 
station. 

The whale is dragged tail foremost out of the 
water on its back to a sloping operating platform, 
with the aid of steam winches. It is only then 
that one has an opportunity of realizing what a 
stupendous animal a blue whale really is. 
the immense gaping mouth there is room for a 
picnic party. If the whale were hollow, an 
elephant could stand comfortably within the in- 
terior. 

The first operation is ‘to remove the skin of the 
animal. This is done by two men, who cut it off 
in strips from head to tail with long knives. A 
hook is attached to the strip and a winch slowly 
drags the skin off backwards as fast as the men 
can cut it. When the skinning is finished the 
blubber is cut out and taken to the factory. The 
whalebone is then removed from the roof of the 
mouth and thrown into a heap. The lower jaw 
is dislocated and removed by hooking it on to a 
steam winch. By a simple mechanical device the 
whale is then turned over, and the same processes 
are gone through on the other side. The skeleton 
is. next dealt with, and sawn up and boiled like 
. the blubber, for it, too, contains much oil. So ex- 
pert are these men at this gruesome work, that ten 
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of them, working steadily, will finish the entire 
whale in about three hours. 

The visitor to a whaling station, as a rule, does 
not care to remain long there. Instructive though 
it be, the nauseating surroundings force him to 
quit it with the impression that a whaling station 
is a happy hunting ground, fit only for the carrion 
crow, or a crazy bacteriologist. 





Country Walking for Women,....... Mary 8B. Mullett.......... Outing 


A woman who could do country walking, and 
does not, misses more health and happiness than 
she can afford to dispense with in this vale of 
tears and nervous prostration. When the word 
“walking” is used in this connection it does not 
mean strolling or dawdling, or a slow promenade 
to the casino or the country postoffice or along 
the sand. It means, a good tramp at a steady 
swing of not less than three miles an hour, out 
along the country roads, up hill and down dale, 
arm in arm with nature and side by side with 
somebody who will talk littke—and perhaps think 
less—but will see and feél and walk in step with 
you. Robert Louis Stevenson, who knew the 
joys of the road, advised that a man walk withdut 
a companion, save a book in his knapsack and a 
pipe in his pocket. Obviously that advice will 
not do for women. The book part of it is all 
right, but one or more sister pedestrians may be 
substituted for the pipe. One can understand 
Stevenson’s reasoning, that the pipe would have 
most of the good qualities and none of the bad 
ones of the average human being. But it is tol- 
erably safe to say that, at the present stage of 
pedestrianism-for-pleasure-only in this country, 
any girl or woman who cares enough for country 
walking to offer to go with you has the right stuff 
in her. Behold the pharisaism of the elect! A 
pharisaism, by the way, like unto that of the 
confirmed golfer. The “elect” in these two sports 
are recruited from the same sort of people. 
Which brings us to the question of who may, 
and who may not, take up country walking. 
People have an idea that anybody can walk. Well, 
almost anybody can put one foot in front of the 
other for a varying length of time, at a varying 
speed and alas! with a varying combination of 
aches and pains thereafter. But people who per- 
ambulate only a desultory two or three miles a 
day cannot claim to know anything about walk- 
ing. Five miles a day, of a different kind of 
walking, is the very lowest record on which such 
a claim can be allowed. And it is allowed then 
only because the sport is in its infancy in this 
country. In a city, of course, five miles a day 
is a fair record for a’‘man or a woman. It is a 
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question of time there, and five miles means an 
hour and a half of steady going. Life in town 
is so crowded that few men or women can give 
that much time out of every day simply to walk- 
ing. If they are wise enough to take exercise at 
all they try to get it in some more concentrated 
form. 

When it comes to country walking, five miles 
a day should be regarded as a pretty slim record. 
And yet there are not many American women 
who can show even that. Not one out of a hun- 
dred women, or girls either, during the weeks 
or months spent in the country, walks more than 
half of five miles a day. I have summered in all 
sorts of places and there was rarely a dozen 
women at any of them who averaged as much. At 
English country places it would be hard to find a 
woman under forty who would average less. And 
there is the difference. 

As for the American woman who lives in a 
small town and might have her country walking 
all the year round, I am tempted to say that she 
must have one of three sins to her discredit. She 
is either ignorant, or indolent, or unpopular. Ig- 
norant, because she does not know what she is 
missing; or indolent, because she will not exert 
herself even to get health and happiness; or un- 
popular, because she is afraid of what people may 
say. If she were really popular she would know 
that people would imitate her, not criticise her. 
Of course this is a general statement and does not 
refer to the women who lack time or strength for 
country walking. However, a good many who 
would put themselves in one of-these classes do 
not really belong there. The time and strength 
they waste, or use foolishly, would make new 
women (not New Women) of them if they would 
put some of it into country tramps. It would 
show them a new earth and would postpone their 
introduction to heaven, new or otherwise. 

Walking, as a sport, is really handicapped by its 
accessibility. If people had to have putting 
greens for it, or a track, or a gasoline motor, or 
ball-bearing attachments, it would not be the un- 
known quantity it is in the list of American rec- 
reations. Even the fact that it has the seal of 
English use and approval has not made us take 
it up. That generally pries off our indifference 
but it has not done so in this case. Still, those 
of us who do care for walking, and would like to 
see others care, need not be too gloomy about it. 
At least we can put our trust in the college girls. 
They both can and do walk. In the first place, 
their training in athletics and the gymnasium 
makes it possible for them to take up walking at 
the point where it is a royal road to pleasure. 





You cannot plunge into pedestrianism at one fell 
swoop any more than you can jump into golf or 
tennis or cycling without any preliminary train- 
ing. And preliminary training of any sort is al- 
ways a chastened joy. The college girl, however, 
gets her training as regularly and as inevitably 
as she gets her meals. At least she should get it 
that way, and the consequence is that she can 
walk ten or fifteen miles a day at any time by 
a little “boning up” at track running or basket 
ball. 

If anyone wants a proof of this, there is the 
annual walk taken by the older pupils of Rose- 
mary Hall, a girls’ school near Greenwich, Conn. 
Every spring for the last seven years the fourth 
and fifth form girls have gone with the head 
teacher for a three days’ “swing around the 
circle.” It is a small circle compared with the 
national political one. Generally it is about fifty 
miles in circumference; its links made of country 
roads; sometimes in one direction, sometimes in 
another, but always beginning and ending at the 
school. The duration of the walk is really three 
and a half days, which means an average of four- 
teen miles a day. Seven years of uninterrupted 
recurrence certainly entitles the Rosemary walk 
to be regarded as having passed the experimental - 
stage. The girls no longer have mere theories 
about how to do the thing; they do it. By way 
of an inducement to other people to do likewise, 
here is something about the ways of the Rose- 
mary girls. But first, it is worth recording that 
in the whole course of these seven walking tours 
there has never been an accident, and none of the 
girls has ever suffered from unpleasant after- 
effects. Behold a record which few sports can 
equal. Two teachers went with the twenty-five 
girls this year and a third one followed with 
the pony cart—brought along in case of the emer- 
gencies which never arise—so there were really 
twenty-eight in the party. To do our walking 
with over a score of companions is to abandon 
the Stevenson ideal with a vengeance. Still, it 
has its alluring side; especially for girls, who 
are naturally gregarious. Each girl carried a 
knapsack or bundle containing a nightdress, tooth 
brush, extra pair of shoes, knife, fork, cup, saucer 
and plate. Four frying pans, four broilers, and 
four pails for coffee or chocolate were distributed 
among the forces. Those unencumbered with 
cooking utensils carried the day’s supply of 
steaks and chops. Milk, eggs, and cold potatoes 
—for potato salad—were bought at the nearest 
farm-house when the party halted for dinner or 
supper. Of course twenty-eight girls cannot - 
descend upon a country village at a moment’s 
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notice and expect to find proper places for sleep- 
ing and eating; so the head teacher always maps 
out the route in advance and engages accommo- 
dations in the village where each of the three 
nights is to be spent. If a. party consisted 
of only two, or even of half a dozen, this pre- 
caution, of course, would not be necessary. 
Neither. would the frying pans and other para- 
phernalia of that sort. For two or three women 
alone the cooking feature might better be omitted, 
unless individual love of camp-fires and camp 
meals is too enthusiastic to be denied. 

The Rosemary girls breakfasted at the houses 
where they had spent the night. Breakfast was 
supposed to occur about 6.30 a. m., followed by a 
digestive pause; the onward march coming soon 
after seven. But it was generally half-past eight 
before they were actually on the road, swinging 
along at their regular gait of three and a half 
miles an hour and intent on covering half the 
day’s “stunt” of fourteen miles before making the 
first real stop. As a matter of fact they easily 
reeled off seven miles before eleven o’clock and 
then, instead of dropping down exhausted, built 
camp-fires and cooked dinner. If any woman 
wants to know what she really can do in the way 
of an appetite, I advise her to get to the point 
where she can walk seven miles before eleven 
o’clock in the morning. I don’t know any other 
way of achieving the same monumental result in 
the same length of time. 

After dinner the Rosemary girls rested until 
three o’clock. Then they reeled off three or four 
more miles, built more camp-fires, cooked more 
things and devoured them with unabated zeal. 
After which they sat around the camp-fires and 
sang and talked until eight o’clock. Then they 
finished their walk in the cool dusk of the evening. 
Not one of-the girls gave out from fatigue, in spite 
of the fact that the heat was extreme for the time 
of year. The pony cart trailed along with its 
solitary occupant, and was never in demand, ex- 
cept as a depositor of certain canned goods be- 
longing to the commissary department. 

And so, at last, they came into their own land. 





A Country Gone to Golf.........@ustav Kobbé........ Harper's Weekly 

“Fore!” That is the “Ranz des Vaches” of 
this country, for we all have gone golf-mad. 
“Fore !”—then the click of wood or iron against 
gutta-percha, and the white globe sails through 
the air, strikes the ground, continues with little 
leaps and bounds, and rolls along, bobbing up and 
down with the unevenness of the surface, until at 
last it comes to a stop. Or perhaps there has 
been a dull thud, and you have ploughed up 
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ground before hitting the ball, or have “drawn” 
off into “whins” and it is a case of lost ball. But 
be you golfer or “duffer,” you are equally ready 
to acknowledge that golf is a great game. 

Doubtless you remember the story of the golfing 
parson—the Scotch minister who was passionately 
fond of golf, but unfortunately indulged in such 
strong language while playing it that his con- 
gregation gave him the choice of knocking off 
swearing or giving up golf; whereupon he gave 
it up—that is, he gave up the ministry. 

“But since I cannot play at golf 
Unless I swear a wee, 
I'll give it up.” “What, golf?’’ they cried. 
“Nae mon—the ministry.” 

If all of us were golfing parsons, and found our- 
selves in the same predicament, we probably 
would get out of it in the same way. We all 
have been lofted like a stymie into the “golf” 
hole. The golfer is the modern knight-errant, 
with his faithful esquire, the caddie, to bear his 
wooden-headed and iron-headed weapons. Is 
baseball really still the national game? Where 
is there a baseball club with three hundred mem- 
bers, all of whom play the game? There’ are 
plenty of golf clubs with an active membership 
as large as that. In fact, the distinguishing 
quality of golf is that it is not a game played 
by two nines or two elevens, a game played by the 
few, with thousands looking on. Golf is a-game 
which the thousands play; and sometimes I won- 
der, if a census of baseball-players and a cénsus 
of golfers were taken, whether the latter would 
not be found in the majority. 

With the first touch of spring “Fore!” re- 
sounds through the land. It is not drowned by 
the surf; it is re-echoed through the hills, ‘it 
crosses the plains, finds its way over the Rockies, 
and meets an answering “Fore!” on the coast of 
the Pacific. All through the spring, summer, and 
autumn it reverberates, nor does it die out in 
winter.. When the northern links are frozen 
hard, it is “Fore! Fore! Fore!” from Virginia to 
the Gulf. It is a game apparently without age 
limit. I have seen “kids” whose clubs, although 
children’s size, were larger than the players, 
toddling over the links ; and then, too, gray-haired 
men and women who ten years ago would have 
been laid on the shelf. Golf has robbed old age 
of its regrets, for it can be played from the cradle 
to the grave. 

In round numbers there are a thousand listed 
clubs in the United States, but there must be 
many more. I myself belong to a club within 
little more than an hour’s railroad ride from New 
York, but it has not yet got into the Guide. “How 
many more clubs must there be that have escaped 
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notice. The total number is easily 1,200, although 
I think 200 is a small aggregate to allow as having 
escaped the official eye. Considering that the 
Country Club of Brookline, Massachusetts, has 

_ 750 members, and that it is not at all extraordi- 
nary to find golf clubs with over 300 members, it 
is not unreasonable to allow an average member- 
ship of 100 to the 1,200 clubs, or a total listed 
membership of 120,000. In New York City there 
are two thousand players who are not members 
of any’club. Golfers of this class throughout the 
country must aggregate at least 30,000, so that 
the golfers of America may be put down as 150,- 
600 strong. Certainly it is not too much to allow 
an average annual expense of $100 each, which 
makes the total $15,000,000. 

No more does the American take his annual 
amusement in tabloid form. His joy no longer 
is pathetic. The American holiday has ceased to 
be a thing to be dreaded. Golf has taken this 
country—men and women—out-doors; filled its 
lungs with fresh air; given it a brighter eye, a 
more elastic step, a more buoyant spirit. Golf 
is the most rational of out-door sports. There is 
none more exhilarating and at the same time less 
expensive. Nor is it a dangerous game. The 
golfer who heeds “Fore!” need fear no injuries. 





The Grizzly at Home.......... E. E. Bowles..... .... Field and Stream 


Grizzly bears are becoming scarce in Cali- 
fornia. There are a few away up around the 
headwaters of Kern and Kings rivers in the 
south, and in the higher ranges of the northern 
Sierras, but they have disappeared from the 
plains and valleys. They were never so plentiful 
in the northern as in the southern part of the 
State, but owing to inaccessibility of the region 
they are still met with around the eastern base of 
Mt. Shasta and along the range. The southern 
half of the State was the habitat of the famous 
California grizzly. 

A few months ago a pioneer and I were stand- 
ing on a jutting rock overlooking Bear Valley, 
and he told me of the day, years ago, when he had 
stood on that same spot and counted seventeen 
grizzlies in plain view feeding below. Now 
the bears are gone, and that valley is almost 
covered by the waters of the irrigation reservoir, 
restrained by an immense_dam of masonry at the 
lower end where the granite cliffs approach each 
other. 

When I first came into the mountains of the 
West I wondered why it was that so few of the 
men suggested going after bear; why it was, 
whén in a bear country, that no one seemed to 
care particularly about hunting them. I believe 
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now, after ten or twelve years, that I know. I 
have heard some men say they really enjoyed 
hunting grizzly bears, and of late, when hearing 
that remark, | think how radically men differ in 
their ideas of enjoyment. -However, when the ob- 
servation has been made, inquiry generally de- 
veloped the fact that the men making it had 
never killed a grizzly, and a great majority had 
never seen one in the mountains. I have hunted 
grizzly bears and had grizzly bears hunt me, and 
after careful revision of every incident I fail to 
find anything conducive to joy, or even a germ of 
hilarity, beyond the fact that I escaped. 

When I first went prospecting I found any 
number of “companeros” who were always ready 
to go after bighorns or deer or elk, but somehow 
they were always “shy” when bear was men- 
tioned. To me it appeared strange. I resented 
the imputation that I was a tenderfoot, for had I 
not hunted bear in the canebrakes of Arkansas 
and over the Ozark hills? Bear? Bah! A num- 
ber ten shot-gun loaded with blue whistlers was 
all that was needed. 

“That's all right, son,” said an old, leather- 
faced comrade; “but when you go alone after a 
grizzly better leave us the address of your next 
of kin and tell us what to do with your outfit.” 

“But a bear is a bear. There is not so much 
difference, surely, between a big black bear and a 
grizzly—they are all bears.” 

“Jes’ so, son, jes’ so. A mountain lion belongs 
to the cat family, and is a cat, but they’s a heap of 
difference between a cat settin’ on your knees be- 
fore the fire and a mountain cat measurin’ from 
ten to eleven feet from tip to tip. A heap of 
difference.” 

I know it now. But then I had read of how 
grizzly bears were killed. I knew exactly how it 
was done, for the history of Lewis and Clark’s ex- 
pedition had told me that. Had I not pictured 
those scenes in my mind’s eye hundreds of times, 
and on Saturdays had I not taken the old smooth- 
bore musket that was a model at Lundy’s Lane 
and hunted grizzly bears? Grizzly bears in the 
Wabash Valley? But then you have all had 
a similar experience. You know you have 
hunted Indians until you fairly scared yourself 
home. Oh, those boyhood days when we believed 
that jay birds carried sticks to the devil for kind- 
ling wood; when we carefully refrained from 
killing a toad for fear the cows would give bloody 
milk; when we killed a snake and hung it belly up 
on the fence to fetch rain! 

I know the difference now between a black 
bear in the canebrakes of Arkansas and a grizzly 
in the mountains of the West. The first has 
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about as much fight in him as a fat hog. The 
other—well, he can knock out an African lion, 
“which is the king of beasts,” in one round. I 
know it. ‘ 

I wish I could picture to you my first grizzly 
as I saw it in the mountains; how my theory of 
“a bear is a bear” was dispelled by that hairy 
monster, standing flat-footed, seeming to be as 
tall as a yearling steer, and weighing over fifteen 
hundred pounds. Rearing, ugh! he stood seven 
feet or more, with a spread of arms that could 
have held four men in their embrace. How, while 
the others from a safe distance pumped lead into 
him, I stood fascinated with the horror of him, 
never thinking of the repeating rifle in my hands 
until he tottered to his fall. How many of you 
would go out alone to hunt a beast like that? 
You may be “dead sure” at one hundred or two 
hundred yards, able to score a dozen straight 
bull’s eyes at that distance; but convert the target 
into the monster I have tried to describe, and 
have it come charging at you at less than half the 
distance, and you will find that the sights blur and 
wabble all over the barrel. 
~ Men do hunt them alone, but how? They do 
not fight fair. They do not give the bear any 
show at all. They catch him in a log pen trap; 
they get in a tree; on a rock inaccessible to the 
bear’; build-a platform near where the bear re- 
cently killed some creature, or bait an open spot 
with a live pig or calf. Either these, or they get 
in a tree near where the berries hang thick and 
ripe of the bushes, and wait for their quarry. 
From his safe retreat the hunter has every ad- 
vantage, can take deliberate aim, fire at will, and 
so on; but put them both in the open on an 
equality—ah, that is different ! 

I did not long remain in ignorance of ng 
ferocity and power of a grizzly. I was en- 
lightened over Arizona way, where four of us had 
located a claim and were prospecting it. We had 
employed a half-breed—Mexican and Indian—as 
cook and man of all work. Our cabin was near 
a spring in the canyon, and we were working 
about a mile away in the mountains. It was part 
of Felipe’s duties to bring us our dinner or lunch 
at noon, carry back the “grub box,” wash-up the 
things and get supper. 


One night, as we approached the cabin, we saw . 


him face downward on the sand in front of the 
open door. He was lying head toward us, and 
even at that distance, over one hundred yards, it 
needed no second look to tell us that he was as 
dead as a man well could be with his head mashed 
in. Without a word every man of us jumped for 
cover and looked to our rifles. We always carried 


our guns, for Apaches were bad then and had an 
unpleasant way of swooping down on a pros- 
pector’s camp, leaving in their fiery trail only 
charred timbers and bones. From our cover we 
carefully and cautiously surveyed the scene. 
Finally old Paystreak Johnson said: 

“Taint ’Paches, boys, or if ’tis they’ve gone. 
If they was layin’ for us they’d a hid the body an’ 
let us git closer or inside. Let’s sneak up the 
canyon, two on a side, but under kiver as much 
as we kin, an’ look for sign.” We were nearly 
opposite the cabin and had seen nothing when 
Paystreak shouted, “Bear, by Mighty!” and 
stepped into the open. In the moist sand below 
the spring was the track of a huge bear. We 
hurried to Felipe, but he had been dead for some 
time. He could not have known what killed him, 
for the top of his head was crushed into pulp. 
One shoe was off, and the grub box was at one 
side, where he had put it down. Inside the cabin 
things were thrown around promiscuously, and 
the greater part of our bacon was eaten. We read 


the story as easily as you read this. On going _ 


to the mine Felipe had not closed the door, on ac- 
count of the heat, and on returning had put down 
the box and sat on the log doorstep to remove 
some gravel from his shoe. The bear had been 
inside, and seeing an obstruction to his egress had 
brought that powerful arm into play, and one 
blow had converted our unfortunate cook into a 
nucleus for a cemetery. 


Paystreak examined some hairs on the bacon’ 


crate. “A silvertip,” he said. “He can’t be far 
with that bellyful, and he’s gone up the canyon. 
We'll tend to poor Felipe after we git back.” We 
found him about two miles away, industriously 
rooting for pine nuts. I sighted him first, and 
whispered his location and the best means of 
stalking him. Paystreak grinned. 

“Stalk hell! You don’t stalk grizzly, son; as 
a general rule he stalks you. However, we'll 
cross this hogback and have the wind from him. 
Mebbe we can git good positions without lettin’ 
him see us, for if he does he'll come a chargin’ 
and—well, you seed what he done to Felipe.” 
We secured stations some fifty or seventy yards 
from him without-being seen and opened out. _ He 
charged straight for the first little smoke cloud, 
but with four repeating rifles hurling lead into 
him he never reached it. Shot to death, he reared 
on his huge haunches, and with something be- 
tween a snarl and growl of defiance crashed to 
the ground. We skinned him, but somehow 
none of us had stomachs for his meat. We rolled 
Felipe in the hide and buried him that night near 
the cabin. 














Living English Poets: 


Richard Garnett was born at Litchfield, Eng- 
land, February 27, 1835. He became an assist- 
ant in the Library of the British Museum at the 
age of sixteen and in 1875 became superintendent 
of reading room. He resigned both offices to 
give his whole time to the printing of the Museum 
catalogue, of which he had charge from its be- 
ginning, in- 1884. A few years later he was ap- 
pointed keeper’ of printed books. In 1883 the 
University of Edinburgh conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. He has edited the works of 
Shelley, De Quincy, Peacock, Drayton and oth- 
ers; and is the author of biographies of Carlyle, 
Emerson, and Milton, in the Great Writers series. 
He has been a frequent contributor to periodicals 
and encyclopedias, and has published the follow- 
ing collections of verse: Primula and Other 
Poems, 1858; Io in Egypt, 1859; Iphigenia in 
Delphi, 1890; and Poems, a collective edition in 
1893. His verse has a wide range of sympathy, 
quaint fancifulness, and graceful literary work- 
manship. Mr. Garnett’s poetry has been quite 
popular in England but has never been repub- 
lished in this country. 


ON AN URN, 


Both thou and I alike, my Bacchic urn, 

From clay are sprung, and must to clay return; 

* But happier fate this day is mine and thine, 

For I am full of life, and thou of wine; 

Our powers for mutual aid united be, 

Keep thou me blithe, and flowing I’ll keep thee. 


THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN, 


Forty Viziers saw I go 

Up to the Seraglio, 

Burning, each and every man, 
For the fair Circassian. 


Ere the morn had disappeared, 
Every Vizier wore a beard; 
Ere the afternoon was born, 
Every Vizier came back shorn. 


“Let the man that woos to win 
Woo with an unhairy chin;” 
Thus she said, and as she-bid 
Each devoted Vizier did. 


From the beards a cord she made 
Looped it to the balustrade, 
Glided down and went away 

To her own Circassia. 


When the Sultan heard, waxed he 
Somewhat wrath, and presently 
In the noose themselves did lend 
Every Vizier did suspend. 


Richard Garnett 


Sages aul, this rhyme who read, 
Guard your beards with prudent heed, 
And beware the wily plans 

Of the fair Circassians. 





EVEN-STAR, 


First-born and final relic of the night, 
I dwell aloof in dim immensity; 
The gray sky sparkles with my fairy light; 
I mix among the dancers of the sea; 
Yet stoop not from the throne I must retain 
High o’er the silver sources of the rain. 





‘Vicissitude I know not, nor can know, 


Yet much discern strewed everywhere around; 
The ever-stirring race of men below 

Much do I watch, and wish I were not bound 
The chainless captive of this lonely spot, 
Where light-winged Mutability is not. 


I see great cities rise, which being hoar 
Are slowly rendered unto dust again; 

And roaring billows preying on the shore; 
And virgin isles ascending from the main; 

The passing wave of the perpetual river; 

And men depart, and man remaining ever. 


The upturned eyes of many a mortal maid 
Glass me in gathering tears, soon kissed away; 
Then walks she for a space, and then is laid 
Swelling the bosom of the quiet clay. 
I muse what this all-kindling love may be, 
And what this death that never comes to me. 


ELFIN-FOLK. 
(Roumanian) 


Sister, they say that in this dell 

The gamesome elfin-people dwell, 

And seize the maids that gathering stray, 
And pluck their strawberries away. 


And furthermore ’tis credited 

They- kiss their lips to ruby red. 

Why are thy lips so red? tell me, 
And where thy strawberries may be? 


Sister, our mother oft has told 

That Elvish folk, alert and bold, 

Lurk in this darkling dell for hours 

To pounce on maids that come for flowers. 


And spoil them merrily of these, 

And of their chains and necklaces— 
Where are thy flowers? I fain would know, 
And where thy string of pearls also? 


The maidens laugh, and look so sly; 

Down in the glen two youths I spy— 

One strawberries holds, and one, more vain, 
Loops to his belt a pearly chain. 








MUSIC. 


Soft as a flash of summer light, 
A thrill of music sweet 

Breathed somewhat in the ear of Night 
And died along the street. 











LIVING ENGLISH POETS: RICHARD GARNETT 


Grey Night, it said, from amorous tongue, 
From minstrel, and from bird 

Since first thy heaven with stars was hung 
What carols thou hast heard! 


If only we could call the ghost 
Of each forgotten strain! 

If all the silver-sounding host 
Made melody again! 


If every song whose magic made 
Yon stars more deeply burn, 

Then fled and withered like a shade 
Could like a shade return! 


I who would bid the Lovely stay, 
I who would bind the Fair; 

Even as I 7 I pass away, 
And go I know not where. 


FORTH TO THE WOODS. 


Forth to the woods I bent my way 
To delve a grave for grief 

As, banner of the brighter day, 
Spring waved her silken leaf. 


But not on bank, or in the brake, 
Where sunlight fell, or shade, 

Found I who would my sorrow take, 
Or where she might be laid. 


RONDEL, 


When lingering Love belated came, 
And found the willing spirit young, 
Day’s heaven was all an airy flame, 
To skies of Night a sunshine clung, 
O’er wild and waste a charm was flung 
Earth was not Earth, or sea the same 
When lingering Love belated came, 
And found the willing spirit young. 


And now, though fires of Love be tame, 
And songs of Love no more be sung, 
Be patient, heart, nor idly blame 
The lips unkissed, the lvre unstrung. 
Lingering he went who lingering came, 
And left the soul forever young. 


AGE. 


I will not rail, or grieve when torpid eld 
Frosts the slow journeying blood, for I shall see 
The lovelier leaves hang yellow on the tree, 

The nimbler brooks in icy fetters held. 

Methinks the aged eye that first beheld 
The fitful ravage of December wild, 

Then knew himself indeed dear Nature’s child, 

Seeing the common doom, that all compelled. 

_ No kindred we to her beloved broods, 

If, dying these, we drew a selfish breath; 

But one path travel all her multitudes, 

And none dispute fhe solemn voice that saith: 

“Sun to thy setting; to your autumn, woods: 
Stream to thy sea; and man unto thy death!” 


TO AMERICA. 


(After reading some ungenerous criticisms.) 


What tuough thy Muse the singers art essay 
With lip now over-loud, now over-low? 


’Tis but the augury that makes her so 
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Of the high things she hath in charge to say. 
How shall the giantess of gold and clay, 
Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic snow, 
Sandalled with shining seas of Mexico, 
Be pared to trim proportion in a day? 
Thou are too great! Thy million-billowed surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea | 
Confounds the ranging eye from verge to verge : | 
With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 3 
Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy thee. 





THE LYRICAL POEM. 


Passion the fathomless spring, and words the pre- 


cipitate waters. 
Rhythm the bank that binds these to their musical 
bed. 


THE DIDATIC POEM, 3 


Soulless, colorless strain, thy words are the words 


of wisdom, 
Is not a mule a mule, bear he a burden of gold? 


THE VIOLET TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 


No longer fair, no longer sweet, 

I parch and pine with noonday heat; 
Another day, perhaps an hour, 

And I shall be no more a flower. 


Thou, happy bird, when flowers decay, 
But spreadest thy pinions, and away, 
And India’s palmy graves, ere long, 
Are loud with thy immortal song. 


When with her soundless silver chain 
The moon has fettered mount and plain, 
And not a cloud her splendor mars, 

For she has kissed them all to stars: 


When lissom fawn and antelope 

In covert dell, on cedared slope. 
Couch, or with bounding feet disturb 
The dew asleep on every herb. 


When thousand lines of light invest 
The lotus trembling on the breast 

Of the great stream that seeks the sea, 
Then wilt thou sing. O sing of me! 


So shall the gorgeous flowers that swoon, 
All languid ‘neath that lavish moon 
Know, in thy sweet enchanted strain, 
Their sister of the English lane. 


How, lured by Spring’s soft-falling feet, 
She stole forth from her deep retreat, 

Her mute wild March of boisterous breath, 
April her spouse, and May her death. ° 


All day she made her upward eye 

The mirror of the azure sky 

All night she slept in glittering dew 
And dreamed her morning longings true. 


Come back in Spring, then wilt thou see . 
Some other flower in room of me; 

And as to me, to her wilt sing 

Of thy long Eastern wandering. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


Has Courtesy Declined?........... Jane MaeNeal,,... : ae Munsey’s 


As a matter of fact, chivalry was but the voice 
of Adam wailing through the medieval centuries 
to Eve the same old cry, “Thou art the cause!” 
He had learned to do it with better grace than in 
the Garden, where the crudity of his methods 
must have been the cause of a very unpleasant 
half hour or so. In medieval times he was an 
adventurer. He yearned to fare forth and to see 
what might chance. He liked to get into trouble 
with other gentlemen of roaming tastes. He 
fairly hankered for excitement—as Adam’s mouth 
undoubtedly watered’ for the apple. Therefore 
he said: 

“Oh, fairest and most adorable, you inspire me 
to go forth and slay dragons—if peradventure I 
can find one. At any rate, it’s worth the trial. 
Furthermore, if any one says that you are not the 
most resplendent of ladies—nay, of goddesses and 
angels—that churl shall no longer pollute the 
earth which you, fairest and most adorable, deign 
to make the abode of beauty and goodness.” 

So the gentleman sallied out, leaving peace be- 
hind him. And, having made the lady believe 
that she was the cause of his doing precisely what 
he wished to do, he established what has been 
known ever since as the spirit of chivalry. 

But with the lapse of time all this changed. 
Gentlemen were not allowed to pummel one an- 
other except in the prize ring, and even there the 
practise was discountenanced. 
agents cared anything about finding dragons, and 
no one but animal feeders at the zoo’ ever ven- 
tured into the lions’ dens. 

Any husband faring forth in search of pro- 
longed adventure was very likely to be returned 
on a warrant, and to be haled into court on aban- 
donment proceedings. Gone were the good days 
when it was possible to do the thing he most 
wished to do, and to win great renown for his 
magnanimity and chivalry in doing it. Chivalry 
was dead, although many persons of idealistic 
tastes and sentimental habits continue to apply 
the term to the qualities which cause a man to 
care for his old mother, or to forbear from swear- 
ing at his wife and from kicking the harmless cat, 
when he happens to be irra somewhat ruffled tem- 
per. 

But courtesy remained. It, too, was a feudal 
institution. It prescribed the manners of kind- 
liness and gentleness towards equals, superiors, 
and inferiors. When superiors and inferiors 
were swept away, and churl and noble became 


Only circus ° 


equal in the books of the philosophers, in the 
theories of statesmen, and in the opinion of the 
churls, the system needed adaptation to the new 
conditions. Thereupon the “etiquette book” be- 
gan to make its appearance. The etiquette book 
always begins and ends with the admirable truism 
that a kind heart is the source of all politeness; 
but the intervening three hundred and seventy 
pages or so are full of intricate directions con- 
cerning the angle at which to lift one’s hat, the 
proper amount of paté to eat, the conditions under 
which it is perfectly permissible to “speak first,” 
and the length of time which should elapse be- 
tween an entertainment and a party call. 

Who reads the book on etiquette now? Who 
pays the slightest attention to its dictates? Who 
is there but pretends a vast superiority to it, 
while failing in all the things it enjoins—even the 
kind heart of the first and last pages? As to 
party calls, for instance, there is a new school 
of manners which affects to scorn them greatly. 
It is composed of young people who always man- 
age to find time to accept invitations to dinners, 
luncheons, teas, and dances, but who declare that 
in a busy world of shops, classes, clubs and com- 
mittees, there is no time for party calls. Some- 
times they assume an even more highly ethical 
ground than that of the value of time. They as- 
sure their critics with heartfelt earnestness, that 
calls, especially party calls, are a hollow mockery. 
They wax humorous in describing them. They 
say that the party call is something like the 
viand which can lay claim to none of the advan- 
tages of fish, flesh, fowl, or good red herring. It 
is neither the pleasant and satisfying visit of in- 
timates nor the gaiety-inspiring occasion of for- 
mal entertainment. 

As for men, the tale of their iniquities is almost 
too long for the telling. They are disposed to be 
critical in the matter of accepting invitations, and 
only those houses where they are assured of the 
excellence of the food and drink will tempt them. 
It is said that, after a perfunctory greeting of the 
hostess, they display vast powers of divination in 
locating the Scotch whisky, and they remain in its 
neighborhood throughout the evening. 

Having accepted invitations to dances, they 
stand at the door of the ballroom, appraising the 
girls within as they would a ballet troupe for the 
privilege of staring at whom they had paid two 
dollars. So runs the complaint against them. 
And when they have sufficiently regaled their 
eyes, they find the place of liquid refreshment, 
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to be lured thence only when the hostess has the 
strategic quality of a Boer commander and the 
valor of an English general. 

Still, those who cling to a belief in the exist- 
ence of courtesy may say that manners may be 
bad in a certain boorish set without being uni- 
versally bad. And customs change. If men, 
and women, too, seem to think that they owe less 
to their hostesses than their fathers did, gentle- 
men no longer sit at table until they are barely 
able to reel into the drawing room, as they did 
once upon a time. They may make a shrine of 
the sideboard where the Scotch reposes, byt they 
no longer so generally insult their entertainers 
and their fellow guests by drunkenness, as they 
did a generation or two back, if one may believe 
the chronicles. The sad thing is that, without 
even the excuse of intoxication, we should suc- 
ceed in being ruder than our forefathers were 
with it. 

In the old etiquette books there were certain 
things a “lady” did not do. She did not laugh 
boisterously, or talk loudly, or dress in screaming 
colors. She exacted a reverential respect. She 
might not cross even her poor little ankles. She 
never stared. She never listened to doubtful 
stories, except when her amazing innocence left 
her in Cimmerian darkness as to their meaning. 
As for uttering a remark with a double meaning 
she was vastly more likely to utter one with no 
meaning at all. 

Has courtesy declined? Look up and down 
any crowded car; count the men who sit, the 
women who, with strained, patient faces, clutch 
the straps—and answer the question. What 
would have happened in the golden, age of 
courtesy had a man occupying the station in life 
of a trolley car conductor spoken to an elderly 
“grande dame,” or to any gently born person, as 
our conductors speak every hour of every day to 
all their passengers? Is the shop girl courteous 
who, uplifting a disdainful chin and turning 
frigid eyes towards a customer, says: 
much to you want to pay? We haven’t anything 
so cheap!” Is the library or museum attendant 
courteous who so bears himself that only the most 
fearless dare approach him? Is the newspaper 
courteous that sends a reporter to obtain a photo- 
graph and a scandal through the medium of a 
social enemy or a servant? 





Silence and Solitude : A Midsummer Meditation ...... Ethical Record 


There are as many kinds of silence as there 
are of speech. There is the uncertain silence of 
indecision, the writhing silence of disgust, the 
leaden silence of indifference; and there is the 
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rare golden silence that is too full for speech—an 
eloquence beyond the reach of words. 

Such a golden silence is a condition and an 
accompaniment of the noblest expressiveness. It 
makes itself felt in those well-timed pauses of the 
orator that permit of the reverberation and full- 
flowering of his thought and emotion; in those 
speaking silences and vacancies of the stage—the 
climaxes of thought and passion—that are the su- 
preme, still, speechless, moments in Greek as in 
Shakespearean tragedy; in those culminating 
points in the greatest poetry where, when words 
fail, as again and again they do, it soars inevitably 
into the sky-realm of expressive silence. The 
great actor and interpreter is to be discerned by 
nothing so much as by an imaginative appre- 
hension and rendering of those eloquencies of 
silence. 

Similarly, the greatest experiences of life must 
be set off with wide-margined silences. Heroic 
deeds, great joys as well as great griefs, need 
them and are naturally invested with them by the 
imagination. The converse of perfect friends de- 
mands them; they are its most delicate inter- 
mediaries. The cause of embarrassment be- 
tween chance acquaintances, silence is the 
symbol of perfect accord and communion between 
well-attuned friends. Different from this silence 
of two is the silence of one; and more moving 
than either is the choral silence of the multitude, 
dumb with admiration, aspiration, worship. 

The true silence of one is a spiritual attain- 
ment. It is no merely physical fact, and no 
merely physical conditions will secure it. - We 
seek it in the waste places of the earth in vain, 
we woo it under the starred vault of night in 
vain, unless we bring to it an inw@rd silence of 
our own. As it may be known i Ie deafening 
city din, so it may be lacking in the hushed heart 
of the woods. Solitude may not secure it. It 
may be wanting in our summer retreat among the 
encircling hills which we trusted to beat back the 
roaring tide of the world’s tumult; while, on the 
other hand, it may be experienced in the very 
welter of the world’s traffic, where the body may 
close its portals against the hubbub that besieges 
eye and ear, and make a sanctuary of peace 
deeper than the marble stillness of cathedral 
cloister. 

Even here, however, in this inner sanctuary, we 
may seek true silence in vain. Too often it hap- 
pens that, no sooner is the Babel of the world’s 
voices shut out—the loud chaffering of the mart, 
the babble of the street and the pleasure palace— 
than the harsh voices of our inner world break 
forth; voices that have been awaiting their op- 
portunity to make themselves heard above the 
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outside clamor; voices of broken faith and lost 
opportunity and neglected tasks; voices of tawdry 
ambitions that have been given a home in our 
hearts; voices of indulged pride and pampered 
vanity;. voices of rebel longings and secret 
shames; the piteous, terrorizing voice of the 
wounded conscience. So that the silence “that is 
among the lonely hills’ may serve but to make 
more audible these thin, shrill voices of inward 
origin. 

True silence we can know only when these 
voices within the sanctuary of the heart are stilled. 
Solitude will serve the purpose of making them 
audible, of revealing their existence to us. They 
are not to be easily or quickly quieted; how easily 
must depend upon their number and power. 
Time, contrition, a new life of grimmer resolve 
and more stubborn effort may be necessary. Only 
gradually, perhaps, will the thronging legionaries 
of all the lusts of the flesh, the crowd of self- 
seeking, self-asserting appetites and desires we 
have allowed to live with us be routed, slain, or 
manacled. And then the silence will grow until 
at lengfh, above the deepening harmony of the 
subject powers of heart and mind and will, the 
clear, conquering voice of the higher self will be 
heard singing its joyous lay; a strain, which, like 
the wood-thrush’s song in the midmost forest, is 
elate and ecstatic, yet peaceful as the unrippled 
surface of deep waters. 





Confessions of a Confirmed Lecturer...Gerald Stanley Lee...Criterion 


Theophilus had come home the day before from 
attending a course of lectures by himself. He 
had something on his mind. Every now and then 
he gave the fire a little gentle spoiling with the 
tongs. He. lifted the back-log once or twice and 
put it on in front. I quietly put it back. He took 
no notice. Every few minutes he would get up 
and walk to the end of the room as if he were 
looking for something. 

Finally I. said (he wag looking eagerly at 
a door panel): “What are you thinking about, 
Theophilus ?” 

“My soul!” said he, savagely. 

“Oh!” said I. 

I thought of several other things, but I confined 
my remark to this. Perhaps, as things turned 
out, it was the best I could have said. 

I took up my book again. It was not very 
many minutes before I felt him standing behind 
me. “Still at it?” said I. 

“Ves.” 

“I don’t see,” said I, “why you——” 

“Well, you would, if you were going to Boston 
to-night and had to give a lecture you’ve never 


- Theophilus paused. 
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given before, on heaven only knows what, to the 
Club.” 

“Couldn’t be better,” laughed I. “The very 
people of all others to make you forget your- 
self., They always help you to your best. You 
couldn’t have an audience that had more confi- 
dence in you, Theophilus—more ‘9 

“Can’t you see the point, man? I’m under a 
business engagement, eight o’clock this evening, 
doors open at seven, Copley Hall, Boston, ‘a busi- 
ness engagement to be liked.’” Theophilus 
glared at me. “I’m not saying I’m not a fool, 
John; I’ve a right to be if I want to. It’s an 
artificial, unspiritual, unintellectual, unreal (don’t 
interrupt me!) prehistorically stupid thing to do 
—this bragging and advertising in advance, this 
sending out handbills for a man’s soul; and here 
you are, supposably a sane and sympathetic human 
being, actually sitting by my fireside, with my 
slippers on, stroking your shins and stretching 
your arms, and yawning, and calmly wondering 
at me because—because I’ve been going about all 
day trying to arrange myself as I ought, and look- 
ing at myself with other people’s_ eyes.” 
“If other people don’t get 
any more out of it,” he said, “than I do, I’m sorry 
for ’em.” 

“I wonder what people go to a lecture for, any- 
way,” speculated I. 

“So do I,” said Theophilus. “I always wonder 
about it. I never think of anything else at mine, 
the first fifteen minutes.” 

“Nobody does,” said I. “It’s what the first fif- 
teen minutes of a lecture are for.” 

“Never comes to anything, though,” Theophilus 
added drearily; “I don’t think aaybody’s ever 
found out yet why people go to lectures.” 

“To rest their minds, dear.” Henrietta had 
stolen into the study behind us. 

“Did you ever see an audience a single time in 
your life, Henrietta, Resting Its Mind? Was it 
the Woman’s Club?” (Theophilus looked from 
his wife to me, with The Husband’s Look.) “Did 
you know that the main drawback in being a lec- 
turer at all, my dear—in going around the coun- 
try from one audience to another, night after 
night—the main drawback is that an audience 
was never yet known in the history of this vale 
of tears to rest Its Mind?” 

“Of course it drops Its Mind,” said Theophilus 
tentatively, “sometimes, and it laughs a little and 
picks it up again, and it has rested places in It; 
but I challenge anybody to scour this country 
from east to west, and catch a single audience 
anywhere in the act of Resting Its Mind. People 
never rest their minds at lectures. What they do 
is to come flocking in upon you, aisle after aisle. 
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Then they plump themselves down before you. 
Then they arrange themselves. Then they lorg- 
nette you. Then they sit there, row after row of 
them, and ‘look responsible!’” Theophilus 
sighed as if he were casting off infinite audiences. 

“The fact is, we are all nervously broken down. 
We live too fast. We think too fast. Our very 
smiles are tired nowadays,” said I. 

“And what is wanted in lectures,” returned 
Theophilus, “is some way of arranging a kind of a 
murmur—something that will keep up an appear- 
ance of going on and yet relax people—something 
that will put them in the esthetic mood, make 
them relax and think at the same time. I wish I 
knew some good stationary words, to use in lec- 
tures—words for people to wait in,” Theophilus 
added thoughtfully. “There is no change to say 
a thing suggestively, artistically.” 

“A man like Theophilus,” asserted Henrietta, 
“ought to lecture with a. violin obligato.” 

“Yes,” said I. “Warble a few words—suggest 
the motif, and then stand perfectly still like a 
Statue of The Thought and let the violin enlarge 
upon it.” 

“That’s the way Theophilus lectures, anyhow,” 
said Henrietta. 

“Silence would be better,” responded Theo- 
philus. 

“Yes,” assented Henrietta. “Incidental silence 
—just the soft little orchestras in people’s souls, 
going ‘tum, tum, tum,’ thinking the beautiful 
things you must have meant.” 

“A man whose chief value consists in convey- 
ing moods, subtle suggestions, playing upon as- 
sociations,” Theophilus began seriously: 

“Should lecture with a stereopticon,” said I. 

There was a dead hush. It was the family 
hush of horror. Something seemed to be going 
on 





Finally. “The stereopticon, John,” said Theo- 
philus, slowly (in what he supposed was his tone 
of self-control), “the stereopticon is an invention 
for not saying anything without being found 
out.” 

“And what Theophilus wants is an invention 
for making people lecture to themselves,” said 
Henrietta. 

“Some way. of turning off the electricity in a 
lecture-room and turning it on to people’s minds.” 

“Yes,” agreed Theophilus. “What people 
want is something that will light their minds 
from the inside.” 

“The way Emerson did,” said Henrietta. 
“And what a stereopticon lecturer does is exactly 
the opposite.” 

“Instead of turning a current on the minds of 
his audience, he turns their minds off entirely,” 
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> 
said Theophilus. “There’s really no light to be 
had on anything at stereopticon lectures.” 
“Except the sheet.” 


Memory and Individuality ............c0eceeeeee: Spectator (London) 


During the last few days accounts have ap- 
peared in the newspapers of a young lady—a Miss 
Maud Pryce—who suddenly lost her memory. 
She started out for a bicycle ride possessed of 
normal ability to recollect her past life. She was 
brought home only a short time later having for- 
gotten everything—unable to recognize even her 
mother. Her home, her surroundings, all seemed 
strange; she did not know who she was nor where 
she came from—she had lost, as one is at first 
tempted to think, her individuality altogether. 
But on second thought one asks—Does individ- 
uality depend entirely on memory? If so, a good 
memory is certainly the greatest of mental gifts, 
and loss of memory is, while it lasts, the loss of 
the soul. Surely this cannot be the case. 
Memory can have but a reflex action on the char- 
acter, which is slowly and irrevocably built up 
day by day, and which we are loth indeed to think 
can be destroyed by an illness or a blow on the 
head. A man in middle life might have an acci-° 
dent which left his youth a blank while not de- 
priving him of the immediate use of his mental 
powers. He might suffer what we may Call a 
conscious annihilation; he might no longer know 
himself or, rather, know what to expect of him- 
self. Each new predisposition or tendency might 
surprise him as circumstances called it into sight; 
yet all those who had known him before he lost. 
the power of recollection would be able to predict 
with tolerable certainty how he would act in any 
given situation—because they would know his 
character. 

- If he had been kind, he would not be cruel be- 
cause he had forgotten his former kindnesses. If 
he had been mean, he would not suddenly become 
generous because he had forgotten the details of 
his past penury. Memory is not the only record 
which a man bears in himself of his past actions, 
thoughts, and sufferings. These things become 
built into his character, which is not so much the 
sum as the outcome of them. A cathedral will 
continue to exist long after it is clean forgotten 
who designed it, and where the stones came from. 
A child, or even a dog, who has been subjected to 
cruelty before he is old enough to remember bears 
witness to that cruelty during his whole life, and 
will most probably grow up either timidly or else 
savagely suspicious, showing in his disposition the 
bitter fruit of forgotten experience. Some one 
who has all his life indulged his worst passions 
will not, if he should lose his memory, begin life 
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again as an innocent child with a child’s chance 
of leaving an admirable record. His character 
will not be recreated because he is unable to 
recollect its development. The personality of 
such a man is for the moment unconscious, but 
the daily round of events will soon bring it back 
te itself. The English people are said to forget 
their history, but every decade of our story is 
none the less recorded upon our national charac- 
ter. History repeats itself alike with men and 
nations. If we forget, we lose the power to pre- 
dict, and impair our power of judgment, which 
faculty, according to Montaigne, depends pre- 
eminently upon the memory, but we do not lose 
our individuality. 

The effect upon us of the past is indelible 
whether we recollect it or no. We are said, as a 
nation, to forget our defeats, but the effect of the 
pain they cause is to make us fight with more 
grim determination next time. One often hears 
it said —“If in the next world I am to forget the 
events of my life here, I do not care to live again. 
Indeed, having lost my individuality, I consider 
that such an existence would be tantamount to 
annihilation.” Now, while we agree that such a 
future life would be hardly worth living, we do 
not think it would be in any sense annihilation. 
The generality of people recollect nothing before 
their fifth year, but they do not begin to count 
their existence from then. If the mental and 
moral conditions in the unseen world resemble the 
mental and moral conditions on this earth, it 
scems neither impossible nor unjust that our 


happiness or unhappiness, our worth or worth- _ 


lessness, under our new conditions should depend 
upon the success we had attained in the race that 
was set before us here—and that although we had 
forgotten the running of it. Happily there is no 
ground for supposing that we shall lose our 
memories in the next world. If we accept any 
form of revealed religion, we must believe that 
our recollections of what happened on earth will 
be only too terribly vivid. We shall be able to 
give a full account of all that we did. “Son, re- 
member,” were the first words heard by Dives 
when he awoke after his soul had left his body. 
No doubt pleasant memories will be equally 
heightened with regrettable ones. The good 
deeds of some people will reappear before their 
eyes in all the gracious detail which humble men 
forget. But the bulk of our recollections consists 
of neither good actions nor bad. Memory is for 
the most part “a trivial fond record” of the affairs 
of everyday life, and our intense desire not to lose 
the remembrance of these unimportant everyday 
matters is one of the greatest testimonies to the 
predominance of happiness over unhappiness in 
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the world. Do we not feel sorry from our hearts 
for anyone who has lost such an infinitely 
precious possession without even wondering 
whether or no there was anything in their past 
lives worth recollecting? After all, how few are 
the hours which any of us would blot out of our 
lives. Those, perhaps, during which we have 
witnessed or suffered acute physical or mental 
pain, the moment when we engendered the worm 
of remorse which dieth not, or those few minutes 
of humiliation which, whether we trace them to 
fault or fate, remain in our minds to “vex us 
like a thing that is raw.” But how small is the 
part we would have taken away compared to the 
part we would retain. So much value do we set 
upon mere experience that even dreadful recollec- 
tions often become dear in our eyes. What 
soldier would willingly forget his moments of ex- 
treme danger? The agnostic in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s poem entitled Theology in Extremis, who 
finds himself suddenly called on to endure torture 
and to sacrifice his life for his country, dreads the 
loss of his memory more than that of anything 
else which makes life sweet to him— 
“Surely He pities who made the brain, 
When breaks that record of memories sweet.” 
He feels that the loss to him of his past cannot 
seem a small thing even in the eyes of the Eternal 
to whom a thousand years are but as yesterday. 
Human nature seems instinctively to rebel against 
the yielding up of that which we all imagine that 
Providence has given us to be irrevocably our 
own. The present is too near to us to be seen in 
proportion, it passes too quickly to allow us to 
contemplate it; the future we can only grope 
after. If we lose the past, what have we left? 
We believe the true relation of memory to in- 
dividuality to be this. It is the one thing which 
lends it its value. Memory is the only thing 
which can, so to speak, endear a man to himself; 
without it he would as soon cease to exist. A 
new store of recollections might be laid up in a 
new life, but if he had the choice, who would 
have the heart to begin again? The idea of a 
fresh start in a new world would have little 
fascination for us if we could know that we 
should never see again, even in memory, a face 
we had loved; never hear, even in imagination, 
the friendly voices which once delighted us. 
Should we care to. awake possessed of nothing 
save that indefinable something which we call 
“personality,” whose proclivities alone would 
bear witness to our forgotten past? Would any 
man choose to live again if he were sure he would 
be unable to recall the image of any friend, how- 
ever intimate, even of that most intimate friend 
of all—his forgotten self? 
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Sayings of the Children‘ 


—*“Johnny, what distinguished foreigner 
aided the Americans in the Revolution?” Johnny 
(after a pause )—“God.” 

Tommy—We have got a new baby at our 
house. Sally (with upturned nose)—We don’t 
want one; we've got a piano. 

—wWhile walking in the suburbs, the Bishop 
of Norwich met a little girl of about eight or 
nine, who asked: “Oh, please sir, will you open 
this gate for me?” The bishop, smiling on the 
demure little maiden, held back the gate for her 
to pass through and when she thanked him with 
a smile, he asked her if she was not big enough 
to open the garden gate herself. “Oh, yes, sir,” 
she replied, sweetly; “but, you see, the paint is 
wet and I should have dirtied my hands.” 

——A gentleman went into a shop one day to 
buy something. It was early, and the shop- 
keeper and his little boy were alone in the house. 
The shopkeeper had to go upstairs to get his 
cashbox in order to procure some change, but be- 
fore doing so he went into the little room next to 
the shop and whispered to the boy: “Watch the 
gentleman that he don’t steal anything,” and, 
bringing him out, seated him on the counter. As 
soon as the shopkeeper returned the child sang 
out, “Pa, he didn’t steal anything; I watched 
him.” 





A child of Sunny Italy, with organ and 
monkey attachment, stopped in front of a house 
to the manifest delight of a little three-year-old 
girl. After watching the antics of the red- 
skirted monkey for several minutes the little 
one begged a penny from her mother to give to 
the monkey. When she returned from the hall- 
door her mother asked what she had done with 
the penny. “I gave it to the monkey, mamma,” 
was the reply. “And what did he do with it?” 
queried the mother. “He gave it to his papa!” 

A story which Mr. Chamberlain is said to 








be telling against himself just now is good enough . 


to be true. A well-known inspector of schools 
spent a good quarter of an hour in impressing 
upon the little girls of a school near Birmingham 
the beauties of Nature, the wonderful nature of 
flowers, of trees, and of running streams. At 


the end of his discourse he thought fit to put a 


few questions. “Now, who is it,” he asked, “who 
made these wonderful things? Who is it who 
made each blade of grass?” “Mr. Chamberlain !” 
was the prompt answer of the little girl who was 





*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


top. “Surely,” said the inspector, rather taken 
aback, “surely Mr. Chamberlain could not make 
a blade of grass?” “O!” said the little girl, “you 
must be a pro-Boer!” 

Little Edith had been very sick, but was 
convalescent. Waking up suddenly and finding 
a strange lady at her bedside, she asked: “Are 
you the doctor?” “No dear,” replied the lady, 
“I’m your trained nurse.” “Oh!” exclaimed 
Edith pointing to a cage hanging near the win- 
dow, “trained nurse, let me introduce you to my 
trained canary.” 

——A pretty anecdote is related of a child who 
was greatly perturbed by the discovery that her 
brothers had set traps to catch birds. Questioned 
as to what she had done in the matter, she re- 
plied: “I prayed that the traps might not catch 
the birds.” “Anything else?” “Yes,” she said. 
“I then prayed that God would prevent the birds 
getting into the traps, and,” as if to illustrate the 
doctrine of faith and works, “I went and kicked 
the traps all to pieces.” 

——The youngest daughter of Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch was about finishing her prayers the 
other night when she abruptly asked her mother 
to “please leave the room,” as there wassomething 
for which she wished to give extra and special 
thanks. Her mother wanted to know what it 
was, but the child let it be understood that it was 
of too personal and private a nature for even a 
mother to know about. Her mother accordingly 
withdrew ; but the next night, when the same ree 
quest was made, she insisted upon knowing just 
what it meant. “Well,” said the little girl, after 
much persuasion, “I just wanted to give fanks for 
bein’ ‘lowed to steal some sugar the other day!” 

——tThere was once a little girl of four years 
or less, of fractious, but affectionate disposition, 
and who had a sweet and patient elder sister 
named Lily. After putting the little one to bed 
one night their mother overheard her offering 
the following prayer: “Now, God, you know I 
can’t be good, but give me a hundred chances, 
and then if I’m not good to Lil let me die!” 

—The daughter of a prominent clergyman in 





New York City was playing with her little chum ~ 


the other day. The latter said, “Oh, you ought to 
see the nice large egg my hen laid this morning. 
It is the largest, prettiest egg I ever saw.” 
“Pshaw !” said the dominie’s daughter, “that ain’t 
nothing, my papa laid a corner stone last week.” 





+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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Child Verse 


Rhymeinate............... J. C. C. Patterson,....s.se0ee St. Nicholas 
What do you think the sailor ate? 
Why, nothing more nor less than bait, 
Which some one left in an old crate 
Of very long-forgotten date. 
Then with his head and heart elate 
He cried, “I mind not any fate,’ 
And firmly walked out past the gate. 
But a Turkish Khan, with ardent hate, 
At this saying grew irate, 
And said, “He shall not jubilate 
While I am Khan of this Khanate; 
And though it now may be too late, 
On board my yacht I’ll make him mate; 
And should he there his lies narrate, 
Or to my crew try to orate, 
With a capstan-bar I’ll break his pate, 
And hang him up on a board quadrate; 
And then to my subjects I’ll relate, 
In an address on affairs of state, 
That. this man had one serious trait, 
Which would tend to underrate 
The nation’s honor, and make vibrate 
The lives of all, so I couldn’t wait 
So long as the life of a Xerobate 
To throw him down from the minaret yate, 
Or give him a dose of zirconate. 


’ 


The Sand Man ,........ Mary H. Flanner.......... Good Housekeeping 


The Sand-man carries lint 
Made of raveled thistle-down, 
All powdered o’er with pollen 
From drowsy poppies blown. 
And he cures all Baby’s hurts— 
With his sleepy, soothing hand, 
As he rubs on his salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
« And Bump-on-the-nose, 
And Cut-on-the-finger, 
And Tiny-stumped-toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 
And Stumble-and-fall, 
And Slap-bang and Bruisy; 
Come one, and come all, 
And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 


Just lay your little head 
In your own dear mamma’s lap 
And close the tear-glued lashes 
As if to take a nap; 
Then listen for the Sand-man, 
Crooning low a slumber song, 
While he rubs on the salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the-nose, 
And Cut-on-the-finger, 
And Tiny-stumped toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 
And Stumble-and-fall, | 
And Slap-bang and Bruisy; 
Come. one, and come all, 
And use of the salve of the Sand-man, 





Miss Kitty's Lament ......... Ruth Sprague...... «+. New York Press 


It may be you think it is fun, Mistress Bess, 
To dress me all up like a guy— 

In your big Paris dolly’s old second best dress, 
With a sunbonnet over my eye. 


You say I look “cunning” and “awfully sweet,” 
But what do I care about that? 

I’d rather chase flies on my four little feet, 
And be just a plain fur-dressed cat. 


It was very kind of you, that I will say, 
To give me that saucer of cream, 

But these horrid old bonnet strings got in the way, 
And dragged off the milk in a stream. 


I really and truly don’t care about style, 
If sunbonnets are “all the go.” 

Id rather just chase my tail once in a while 
Than to be all dressed up here for show. 


If I did not love you a lot, Mistress Bess, 
I would scratch, I would bite, I would tear 
Till I'd gotten quite rid of this horrible dress, 
And the bonnet I’d give a big scare. 


SE IO iain cobb este Ves etbeinSee oot wee eete Detroit Free Press 


Oh, for a glimpse of a natural boy— 
A boy with freckled face, 

With forehead white ’neath tangled hair 
And limbs devoid of grace; 


Whose feet toe in, while his elbows flare; 
Whose knees are patched all ways; 
Who turns as red as a lobster when 
You give him a word of praise. 


A boy who’s born with an appetite, 
Who seeks the pantry shelf 

To eat his “piece” with resounding smack— 
Who isn’t gone on himself; 


A “Robinson Crusoe” reading boy, 
Whose pockets bulge with trash; 
Who knows the use of rod and gun, 

And where the brook trout splash. 


It’s true he’ll sit in the easiest chair, 
With his hat on his tousled head; 

That his hands and feet are everywhere, 
For youth must have room to spread. 


But he doesn’t dub his father “old man,” 
Nor deny his mother’s call, 

Nor ridicule what his elders say, 
Or think that he knows it all. 


A rough and wholesome natural boy 
Of a good old-fashioned clay; 

God bless him, if he’s still on earth, 
For he’ll make a man some day. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 





The annual cricket match between the 
Authors and Artists of England was won on the 
field of Esher, Surrey, recently. It is said that 
the Artists were perhaps the heavier eleven, but 
with Dr. Conan Doyle’s magnificent physique to 
balance the slenderness of Mr. J. M. Barrie and 
Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, the average of the Au- 
thor’s team was far above puny. The Authors 
were a well-groomed company, but the Artists 
bore away the palm in the matter of millinery, 
their blazers being marked by a harmony of color 
foreign to the Authors, and their caps bearing 
a dainty device designed by the head of the 
eleven, Mr. E. A. Abbey, R.A. Mr. Abbey beat 
Mr. Barrie (who captained the Authors) in the 
toss, and selected to bat. Doctor Doyle bowled. 
He captured five wickets for about fifty runs, no 
small feat, for the Artists scored two hundred 
and fifty-five. Mr. E. W. Hornung kept wicket 
beautifully, till a bumping ball cut open his fore- 
head, then still stood pluckily to the gloves and 
pads till his blood-covered spectacles made wicket- 
keeping impossible any longer. Mr. Barrie showed 
a disposition to fall down whenever a ball came his 
way; in fact he remarked at luncheon that he al- 
ways fell down and soiled his flannels in the early 
stage of a cricket match, ahd then kept looking at 
everybody else’s knees in the hope that they had 
had the same misfortune. The Rev. F. Meyrick- 
Jones at slip and Mr. Shan F. Bullock at point 
were safe to stop anything going their way. The 
Authors realized one hundred .and three, being 
defeated by one hundred and fifty-two runs, Mr. 
F. Frankfort Moore came on to the grounds in 
a motor-tricycle which was the cause of some 
amusement as Mr. Frankfort Moore proudly ex- 
pounded its virtue to all and sundry, the ma- 
chine meanwhile contradicting his praises by bog- 
gling and hitching, snorting and giving other 
manifestations of perverse unmanageability. Mr. 
Barrie when off. play kept score in the pavilion, 
amusing all about him by a quaint parody of the 
style in which the ordinary cricket reporter would 
describe the match. 

The Literary World (London) notices a 
curious blunder in The Crisis. On page 329 is 
the following passage: 


Her fingers fell upon the keys. That wondrous 
hymn which Judge Whipple loved, which for ages 
(sic) had been the comfort of those in distress, 
floated softly with the night air out of the open 
window. It was “Lead, kindly light.” 


This is supposed to have been in 1860 at which 








date the hymn Lux Benigna was just twenty- 
seven years old. 

A letter’ recently written by Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson to a friend in this country tells 
why Mr. Graham Balfour was selected to write 
her husband’s biography. Mrs, Stevenson writes: 


When Mr. Colvin, owing to continued ill-health 
and the peremptory claims of his official work, re- 
linquished the task, I was at a loss, for a time, 
where to look for his successor. After much de- 





* liberation it seemed to me—and to Mr. Colvin— 


that Mr. Balfour, a relative, a friend, a member of 
the family at Vailima during the concluding and 
perhaps most interesting period of Mr. Stevenson’s 
life, was more fitted than anyone else to take Mr. 
Colvin’s place. Mr. Balfour’s close intimacy dur- 
ing those troublous years in Samoa gave him a 
sympathetic insight into my husband’s character 
that no other biographer could aspire to. Indeed, 
of all Mr. Stevenson’s friends, there was none 
se adequately equipped to write his biography. 
Though at first Mr. Balfour shrank from an under- 
taking so unforeseen and difficult, he in the end 
gave way to my wish, admiting the justness of my 
contention that the work was a duty he had no right 
to shirk. An added interest is that a great deal of 
my husband’s unpublished manuscript has been in- 
corporated in the work. 


Mr. Balfour has finished his biography and it 
will appear in November in two-volume form. The 
work is rich in original and unpublished manu- 
script letters and diaries of travel, and reminis- 
cences including a vaiuable fragment of auto- 
biography. A complete bibliography of Steven- 
son’s work is also given. 

——tThe vexed question is frequently asked by 
the publisher, “Does, or does not, serial publica- 
tion tend to promote interest in a work of fiction 
when it is published as a book?” The only an- 
swer, with any degree of satisfaction in it, that 
has been arrived at, is that, in the case of a poor 
story, it hurts the sale of the book, but, when the 
story is a good one, it helps it immensely. There 
must be a some truth in this conclusion, for 
Messrs. Harper Brothers report that interest in 
their two magazine serials, Gilbert Parker’s The 
Right of Way and Miss Wilkins’s The Portion of 
Labor, has already resulted in large advance or- 
ders for these two novels in book form which 
have exceeded their expectations. Indeed, in the 
case of Miss Wilkins, the orders already received * 
for this book excel any advance orders they have 
ever received for their publications by this author. 
‘Miss Wilkins’s Understudies, by the way, has 
gone into a third edition, and in England the 
growing appreciation of her work is evidenced 
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by the quickened demand for this latest of her 
books. 
The late Bishop Stubbs confessed that he 
used to read Monte Cristo once a year before he 
was a Bishop, and after he became one, found 
it necessary to read it twice a year. 

——H. M. Greenleaf in the August Bookman 
makes and answers these clever queries about 
authors: 


tr. What does Anthony Hope? 
- To Marietta Holley. . 
2. What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 
Samuel Smiles. 
. When is Marian Evan Cross? 
When William Dean Howells. 
. When did Thomas Buchanan Read? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
. Why was Rider Haggard? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 
. Why is Sarah Grand? 
To make Andrew Marvel. 
. How long will Samuel Lover? 
Until Justin Winsor. 
. What gives John Howard Payne? 
When Robert Burns Augustus Hare. 
. When did Mary Mapes Dodge? 
When George W. Cutter. 
10. Where did Henry Cabot Lodge? 
In Mungo Park, on Thomas Hill. 
11. Why did Lewis Carroll? 
To put a stop to Francis. Quarles. 
12, Why is George Canning? P 
To teach Julia Ward Howe. 
13. What ailed Harriet Beecher Stowe? 


Bunyan. 
14. What does Charles Reade? 
The Bookman. 

— Maurice Maeterlinck is almost as poetic on 
the flight of the automobile as on that of the bee. 
He essays to sing the praise of the horseless 
wagon in the Figaro: 


Space and his invisible brother, time, are really 
the two great adversaries of man. We should be 
like the gods if we could triumph over them. Time 
seems invincible since he has neither body nor 
form or organ by which we could seize him. He 
passes and leaves traces which are almost always 
painful, like the harmful shadow of some inevitable 
being whom we can never perceive. It is ‘more- 
over probable that he does not exist in himself, 
that he has no existence save in our thoughts and 
that we can never subjugate this phantom which 
is a necessary part of our organically defective 
imagination. As for space, his magnificent brother, 
who clothes himself in the green robe of the fields, 
the yellow vale of the desert, the blue mantle of 
the ocean and throws over all the azure of the ether 
and the gold of the stars, doubtless he has already 
suffered many a defeat; but never hitherto had man 
seized him bodily, so to speak, to struggle with him 
alone face to face. . Here, in this little 
chariot of fire, so docile, so light and so miracu- 
lously indefatigable, between the wings of this 
bird of flame which flies skimming the earth to 
show us the flowers. which caresses the fields of 
grain, drinks in the breath of the streams, lingers 
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in the shadows of the tree, enters the villages and 
sees the open doors and the tables set, rests by 
the wayside inn through the noon-day heat and 
then starts on still singing to go at one bound 
and see what is taking place among other men at 
a distance of a three days’ march and within the 
hour enters upon a new world—here, indeed, space 
has become truth human, proportioned to our eyes 
and to the needs of our soul which is at once slow 
and rapid, narrow and colossal, petty and insatiable. 
Space, at last, can be assimilated and offer cease- 
lessly at every point all of those beauties which it 
formerly yielded up only after painful effort. 


——George Cabot Lodge, son of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, has entered the field 
of fiction, having just finished his first novel. Mr. 
Lodge graduated at Harvard a few years ago and 
is now twenty-five years old. The fiction is a 
realistic one, being a story of intrigue and de- 
ception. The publication of the boox has not yet 
been fully arranged for. 

—‘Sargent Kayme,” author of the Anting- 

Anting stories of Philippine army life, is not, as 
is generally supposed, a soldier in the United 
States service. He is a well-known New England 
author, who in broadening out into this new field 
of adventurous fiction has fallen upon the ex- 
pedient of using a pseudonym. 
Biographies of Lowell and of Longfellow 
are about to appear. The first, by Horace E. 
Scudder, for a number of years editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and a close friend of Lowell, 
will print many of the poet-statesman’s letter: 
and writings never before collected and will re- 
veal much of the intimate personal and home life 
of the author. Mr. Scudder’s ambition has been 
to make this the authoritative life of Lowell. 
The biography will issue in two volumes in 
October from the house of Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. The Longfellow life is by Prof. 
George R. Carpenter of Columbia and will ap- 
pear as one of the Beacon Biographies published 
by Small, Maynard and Company. 

——At the recent Publishers’ Congress at Leip- 
sic M. Paul Ollendorf, of Paris, made some re- 
markable charges against the press of France: 





The almost total absence to-day of any kind of 
literary review in the majority of French daily 
papers has for some time been a complaint of the 
public. As a consequence, the French, in spite of 
the incontestable brilliancy of their intellectual pro- 
ductions, remain the nation worst served in this 
respect. It is easy, he said, to show that, apart 
from paid puffs and advertisements, French daily 
papers no longer keep their readers informed as to 
contemporary literature. But while we see over 
almost all France such a savage proscription of all 
literary criticism, on the other hand, no vaudeville. 
farce, ballet or pantomime is acted on the boards of 
even the most third rate of theaters without every 
journal giving it a report. 
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James Creelman, the newspaper correspondent, 
has lately returned from a five months’ trip, in the 
course of which he went up the Nile to Khartoum. 





The author of the Manager of the B. and A,, 
Mr. Vaughn Kester, is a member of the large 
and increasing society of ex-Cosmopolitan editors. 
He was born in New Jersey, thirty years ago, and 
has lived in Ohio, Florida, Virginia and New 
York. He is a brother of Paul Kester, the play- 
wright. , 





Mr. A. Maurice Low has spent most of his life 
in this country, but in point of fact was born in 
London and educated in England and Austria. 
As a young man he served an apprenticeship in 
a London architect’s office. For some years 
Washington has been his home and he has 
achieved a considerable reputation as a political 
correspondent. 





Mrs. Ethel Lillian Voynich, author of the novel 
Jack Raymond, of which last month we found it 
impossible to speak in commendation, is not, as 
many suppose, of Russian birth. She is of English 
parentage and was born in Ireland thirty-three 
years ago. Her husband is a Pole, a native of 
Lithuania who, unwilling to live under the Rus- 
sian government, took up his residence in Eng- 
land. 





Maxim Gorki, the young Russian novelist 
whose fame is in many mouths, has written for a 
Russian journal, from which the Berliner Tage- 
blatt translates it, an autobiographical sketch. 
Readers of Current Literature will be able from 
it to supplement the account of Gorki given by 
us last month. 


“I was born,” he writes, “on March 14, 1868 or 
1869, in Nizni-Novgorod, in the family of Vassili 
Vassilzewitsch Kaschirin, dyer, to his daughter 
Warwara and Maxim Sawwatjev Pjeschkow, who, 
according to his sign, was an upholsterer. Thence- 
forth I have borne honorably and without a stain 
the title of a member of the guild of artists. I was 
baptized by the name of Alexei, but in choosing a 
pseudonym I preferred my father’s name Maxim. 
My real name is therefore Alexei Maximowitsch 
Pjeschkow. 

“My father died in Astrachan when I was five 
years old. After the death of my mother my 
grandfather placed me in a shoe store. I was 
then nine years old, and my grandfather 
had taught me to read in the Psalter and 
Prayer Book. I ran away from my studies and 





became a draughtsman’s apprentice—ran away 
from him and entered the workshop of a painter of 
saint’s images; then I served on a steamer as a 
cook’s boy; then I became a gardener’s assistant. 
Here I remained till my fifteenth year, spending all 
my time in zealously reading the classical produc- 
tions of unknown authors, such as Guak; or 
Unshakable Fidelity, Andreas Fearnaught, 
Jaschka the Cutthroat, etc. While I was serving 
as cook’s boy on the steamboat, the cook, Smury, 
had gained a powerful influence over my develop- 
ment. He persuaded me to read the Legends of 
the Saints, Eccarthausen, Gogol, Gljeb Uspenski, 
Dumas Pére and various books on Freemasonry. 
Up to that time I had been a sworn enemy of all 
books and of all printed paper, even including my 
passport. 

“After my fifteenth year I felt a passionate wish 
to learn, in pursuance. of which I betook myself 
to Kasan, under the impression that knowledge 
would be imparted free to all who desired it. It 
turned out, however, that this was not the case; so 
I went to work in a pretzel bakery, at a salary of 
three rubles a month. Of all the kinds of work I 
tried this was the hardest. In Kasan I came into 
relations with the Lost People and lived long 
with them. I worked on the places on the 
Volga, now as a woodchopper, now as a porter, 
and during this time read every book I could 
lay my hands on, which various kind people 
supplied me with. I got along very badly, and in 
I even tried to kill myself by shooting a bullet 
into my body. I lay a long time in the hospital, 
but finally recovered and went into the apple trade. 

“T finally turned my back on inhospitable Kasan, 
to try my luck in Zarizyn, where I got a job as a 
railroad attendant. Then I returned to Nizni, 
where I had to go up for the army. But since they 
could not make use of fellows with holes in their 
bodies, I escaped the fate of becoming a soldier.” 

Gorki is at present in prison at Nizni-Novogo- 
rod as a political suspect. The police, having 
searched his house, have been unable to obtain 
evidence against him, however, and his friends are 
hoping for his speedy release, while all Russia is 
said to be watching the proceedings in his case with 
suspense.. A letter in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that Gorki is suffering from rheumatism due 
to the dampness of the prison in which he is con- 
fined. His features are pale and he has no desire 
for work. He takes a daily walk of two hours in 
the prison court yard; his wife, Ekaterina Paw- 
lowna, has demanded a medical examination for 
him on account of the failure of his health. The 
regard in which he is held by his fellow prisoners, 
who have made him all manner of little presents 


‘ such as could be prepared in prison, as well as by 


the under prison officials, is touching. The police 
have made special efforts to find the latest sketches 
by Gorki, Spring Melodies and The Author 
Who Become Arrogant, both of which are said 
to deal with the most recent occurences in Russia. 
Gorki himself is said to feel deep regret at the 
fruitlessness of*the recent uprisings there. The 
latest report is that the chief of the Russian 
police, the Assistant Minister of the Interior, 
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Count Swiatopolk-Mirsky, has arrived at Nizni- 
Novgorod to investigate his case. 





Mr. Charles K. Lush, who has now followed 
his great success in The Federal Judge by The 
Autocrats, is a western newspaper man. He was 
born in Wisconsin in 1861, learned the printing 
trade, and later was on the reportorial staff of 
Chicago papers—the Evening Journal and the 
Record. 





Mr. W. Holman Hunt has finished his auto- 
biography. 





John Oliver Hobbes has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Authors’ Society. She 
is the fifth woman to be thus honored. 





Maurice Hewlett has not gone to Italy as he 
intended doing, but has taken a house in Scot- 
land, and is believed to be working on a novel 
dealing with a Scotch historical subject. Mr. 
Hewlett has been invited to lecture before an 
American university and may come to the United 
States this winter. 





John Morley is getting on but slowly with his 
life of Gladstone. He has thus far done little 
beside sorting the accumulation of papers at 
Hawarden. “Imagine a life of nearly ninety 
years full to the utmost capacity!” says Mr. Mor- 
ley in response to an inquiry as to the progress 
he is making. 

The felicitous little poem, Passing, by Mrs. 
Louise A. McGaffey, at the head of Minor Key 
this month, may indicate the source of the poetic 
gifts of the author of Sonnets to a Wife. Pass- 
ing is a late product of the pen of the mother 
of Mr.. Ernest McGaffey; her work has been 
known for years to the middle west. “My life,” 
writes Mrs. McGaffey, “considered biographically, 
contains no particulars worth mentioning; only 
universals: the three universals common to the 
race of women, namely, birth, marriage and death. 
The two first I have already experienced, the last 
I am awaiting when the gods are willing.” 








Friends and admirers of Mrs. Green, whose 
ways and words have not infrequently been re- 
ported in our Sketch Book, will be glad to know 
that she is to appear in book form. Much curios- 
ity has been expressed as to the authorship of 
Mrs. Green’s sketches. The author is a woman, 
and her name is Evelyn Elyse Rynd. 





The author, Katharine Tynan, a member of a 





band of young Irish writers, is by marriage Mrs. 
Hinkson. Born in 1861 in Dublin, she is an 
enthusiastic lover of her native land. Educated 
at the Sienna Convent, at Drogheda, Miss Tynan 
began writing verses at the age of seventeen; 
it was not however until eight years later that she 
issued a volume, Louise de la Valliere, and took 
her place among the promising singers of the 
day, her work being strong in those qualities 
which appeal to imaginative minds. She has 
since printed several other volumes of well-re- 
ceived verse. In 1892 her first prose volume 
appeared, since which time she has written and 
published some ten fictions. Mr. H. A. Hinkson, 
whose wife since ’93, Katharine Tynan has been, 


-is also the author of one or two novels of Irish 


life. 





Dr. Arthur Conan Doyle, at the age of forty- 
two, can claim to have seen about as much of the 
world and to have experienced as many and 
varied sensations as most living men. His nature 
is adventurous and restless. Doctor Doyle’s 
father was an artist, his grandfather was a well- 
known caricaturist, and his uncle, Richard Doyle, 
drew pictures for Punch; indeed “Dickey” Doyle 
designed the cover of Punch. Though born and 
educated at Edinburgh, Conan Doyle is really an 
Irishman. He has traveled in the Arctic seas, 
practised as a doctor in Southsea, and lived in 
South and East Africa. He has stood as Liberal 
Unionist candidate—for Edinburgh; he has seen 
fields of war as a hospital secretary. He is a 
crack shot, an ardent golfer, a smart boxer, a 
first-class cricketer, and has lately taken to bal- 
looning. 





Mr. Austin Dobson, after forty-five years of 
public service, has retired from his position at the 
head of the Fisheries and Harbor Department of 
the Board of Trade, receiving a civil list pension. 
In addition to this Mr. Dobson has an annuity 
of £250 from the Crown, in recognition of his © 
merits as a writer. Mr. Dobson expects to take 
a long holiday, then to settle down to the task of 
writing a life of Samuel Richardson. 





“Lillian Bell” is Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Bogue. She 
was born in Chicago, the daughter of Major Will- 
iam Bell. She began writing stories when she 
was eight years old. Mrs. Bogue is personally 
extremely charming, with an unusually animated 
manner. 





George Kennan, who recently has been travel- 
ing through Russia, has been expelled from that 
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country. The notice served upon Mr. Kennan 
characterized him as “untrustworthy politically.” 
Mr. Kennan informed the United States Am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg of the action of the 
Russian authorities, but made no request for in- 
tervention in the matter. Mr. Kennan was given 
but a few hours in which to prepare for departure 
and was not allowed to leave his room in the in- 
terim, but was courteously treated. 

Mr. Kennan’s acquaintance with Russian affairs 
began in 1865, when he was with one of the 
Russo-American telegraph exploring parties in 
Siberia. In 1885 he began his most famous jour- 
ney, traveling fifteen thousand miles through the 
empire of the Czar, investigating the Russian 
exile system, and visiting the convict prisons and 
mines. The results of this journey were narrated 
in a series of articles in the Century Magazine; 
their publication made a sensation. 





Mr. Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Sir Lewis 
Morris, and other literary men have sent let- 
ters of congratulation to Mr. Salt, the honorary 
secretary of the Humanitarian League, on the 
abolition of the Royal Buckhounds. Mr. Hardy 
writes: _ 

I hold it to be, in any case, immoral and un- 
manly to cultivate a pleasure in compassing the 
death of our weaker and simpler fellow-creatures 
by cunning, instead of learning to regard their 
destruction, if a necessity, as an-odious task, akin 
to that, say, of the common hangman. In this view 
the hunting of tame stags is but a detail. 

Mr. Meredith desires that sport should be 
“cleansed from blood and cruelty,” and Sir Lewis 
Morris hopes that “one of these days an English 
gentleman may prefer to leave the destruction of 
tame pheasants to his poulterer. 





John Fiske, or as he was originally named, 
Edmund Fiske Green, was born at Hartford, 
Connecticut, March 30, 1842. His early life was 
spent in Middletown, Connecticut. While yet 
young he gave evidence of that faculty of assim- 
ilation which was always the wonder of those 
who knew him. At the age of seven he was 
reading Cesar and Josephus, Milton and Shake- 
speare; at thirteen he could repeat pages of Vir- 
gil, Tacitus, Horace and Sallust with apprecia- 
tion. This faculty of appropriation and memory 
Mr. Fiske never lost. Mr. Howells in a recent 
article records the astonishment he felt when 
once Mr. Fiske repeated verbatim several pages 
from one of his novels. 

When he was thirteen, he took the name by 
which he is known—that of a maternal great- 
grandfather. His studies were self-directed until 


he entered college; the power of concentration 
which he had attained working alone is shown 
by a statement made by him in later life that 


from his early youth he had studied at least 


twelve hours every day. He entered Harvard 
in 61. 

It was in 1859 that Darwin published his 
Origin of Species and in 1860 that Spencer issued 
the programme of his System of Synthetic Philo- 
losophy. These works fundamentally influenced 
young Fiske arid give direction to the thought and 
work of his life. He was still in college and 
hardly twenty years old when he wrote an essay 
on Buckle’s Fallacies, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Scientific Society of America. Fiske 
was graduated in arts with the class of 63 and 
in law in 65. Admitted to the bar, he developed 
little inclination toward practise and soon turned 
to literature as a profession. In ’69 Mr. Fiske 
was appointed University Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Harvard and in ’79 became Assistant Librar- 
ian. The first important work from his hand 
was Myths and Mythmakers (1868); then fol- 
lowed the Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1874). 
In the latter work he condensed and popularized 
the teachings of Darwin and Spencer, and con- 
tributed his own theory of the prolongation of 
infancy, which was accepted by Darwin and 
which filled a gap before bridged only by the 
vaguest generalizations. During his librarian- 
ship he also published The Unseen World, and 
Darwinism and Other Essays. About this time 
also Mr. Fiske became widely known as a popular 
lecturer, especially on American history, being 
received with great favor throughout the United 
States, and in England and Scotland. These lec- 
tures resulted in the well-known historical series 
unfortunately left uncompleted by his death. In 
’84-’85 Mr. Fiske delivered before the Concord 
School of Philosophy a series of lectures which 
attracted: much attention; these were afterward 
published in two little books which in their day— 
a day not distant in time but rapidly becoming 
remote—had a profound influence upon many 
minds troubled by the problem of adapting the 
new philosophy to the old beliefs: The Destiny of 
Man Viewed in the Light of His Origin, and The 
Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge. 

Of late years Mr. Fiske put out at Cambridge 
numerous historical works, beginning with Ameri- 
can Political Ideas (1885), and The Critical 
Period of American History (1888). In this 
line of work also Mr. Fiske was a popularizer 
rather than an original investigator. 

His death occurred at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, July 4th. 
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Sir Walter Besant's Last About the last piece of work 

Work done by Sir Walter Besant 
was the writing of The Story of King Alfred.’ 
It is a popular history of the great king, the 
millennial celebration of whose reign is now 
being kept. It is pleasant to read this from the 
late Sir Walter: 

I would rather write a book for the People than 
anything else that the world can offer. e who 
reaches the heart of the people becomes and con- 
tinues an abiding force. Truly his work lives after 
him—his good work. What could man desire bet- 
ter than for all these years to be’ a champion of 
religious liberty and the sturdy individualism which 
has done so much for the national character and 
national history? It is a great ambition—there can 
be none greater; the glories that a State can offer 
—the honor, the distinction, the wealth are insig- 
nificant before such an achievement. Let me be 
permitted to entertain the ambition, even though 
it is not destined to be fulfilled. 

Sir Walter wrote with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Part of the book is made of an address delivered 
at Winchester, preparatory to the celebration— 
a sketch of England in the ninth century—and is 
perhaps its most valuable feature. 

Truth Dexter--An Unusuat. ruth Dexter? is rather a 
Sort curious affair. The opening 
chapters impress one unfavorably, but a little 
perseverance reaches more pleasing things, and 
soon the attention is enthralled and carried for- 
ward with entertained and breathless interest. 
Either the early chapters and the later ones were 
written by two distinct persons or the person 
who started out, a crude and uncouth, or else an 
extremely careless, workman, acquired in an 
amazingly brief time an amazingly perfected skiil. 
The first and second chapters are actually irritat- 
ing in their inadequacy and slovenliness; many of 
the later ones are scintillant with every grace, 
vibrant with passion, coruscant with humor. 

“The wind died out above Truth’s heart, leaving 
it a wide plain, sodden with ‘tears.” 

The pathos of some of these later scenes is 
choking. 

“His powers, his mental scope, his logical habits, 
his personal keenness, his over-mastering elo- 
quence all pointed to a nobler and more famous 
career. He felt himself able to master the ignored 
conditions, to pierce the possibilities, to marshal the 
persuasions, to compel the future. He would put 
his finger upon the weak places in the imagined 


1The Story of King Alfred. By Walter Besant. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

2Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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balances of power, anticipate the inevitable and 
gather up into single handed thought the reins of 
racial destinies.” 

This is no unworthy introduction to a brilliant 
scene in which the British Ambassador and an 
American politician sweep the range of world- 
politics. Truth Dexter is one of the very strong- 
est, and in its progress perhaps the most com- 
pelling of recent novels. 

John Oxenham can write 
good stories. He has written 
better ones than Our Lady of Deliverance,’ but it 
is not bad—a romance suggested by the Dreyfus 
affair, and following the main lines of that 
tragedy, but with no end of complicating side 
issues. It is a slap-dash, happy-go-lucky sort 
of tale, with all kinds of adventures crowding 
nights and days, all serving well the purpose of 
entertainment. 
A New Story by Charles K. A book which appeared sev- 
Lush eral years ago and has been, 
it is to be feared, well-nigh forgotten, The Federal 
Judge, introduced to the choice few who read it 
a writer concerning whom they were moved to 
prophesy a brilliant future. Mr. Charles K. Lush 
in his first book seemed so to have grasped the 
American political system, seemed so intimately 
familiar with the secret and hidden machinery of 
large municipal affairs, of organized habitual and 
systematic corruption which—it is no longer a 
suspicion—permeates not alone the administration 
of cities but the execution of justice, and to have 
added to this knowledge so acute a psychological 
insight, that future work from him was looked 
forward to with great hope. It cannot be said 
that that hope is altogether fulfilled in Mr. Lush’s 
new book, The Autocrats.2 The latter has at the 
base of its plot an assumption so improbable as to 
make it wholly unnatural; it has for one of its 
features a series of episodes, in the house of a 
mysterious hermit, which is merely grotesque; it 
has no well-studied character and but the thin- 
nest kind of a love affair. Nevertheless, the book 
reveals more convincingly than the testimony 
taken before a Reform Commission the machina- 
tions of corrupt politics. The particular episode 
upon which the plot hinges is the effort, a suc- 
cessful one, to push through, in spite of public 


A Dreyfus Yarn 


1Our Lady of Deliverance. By John Oxenham, 


author of God’s Prisoner. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. : 

2The Autocrats: a Novel. By Charles K. Lush. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
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sentiment, a street railroad charter. The Auto- 
crats ought to sell well in Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Cleveland. 

Genesis and the Higher Doctor Worcester’s book on 

Criticism Genesis’ has occasioned some 

slight alarm among the ccnservatives in his 
church, but a reading of tiie volume fails to find 
in it any conclusions beyond those accepted by 
the most moderate critics of the Old Testament. 
We print on pages 290-92 a condensation of the 
author’s views regarding Genesis. Throughout 
the volume he evinces a most earnest purpose to 
put the dicta of modern research into form the 
least uncongenial to those reared in the old, un- 
critical views regarding the Scriptures. Doctor 
Worcester has a considerable gift of statement; 
he writes in a natural, plain, conversational way 
and thus happily gives the impression of a 
familiar and kindly teacher. 
Without question the most 
profound thinking upon theo- 
logical subjects is being done in Germany. It is 
possible that the conclusions of Albrecht Ritschl 
may not be satisfactory either to the more ad- 
vanced or to the more conservative students of 
religion. And yet there can be no doubt that not 
only the historical but also the constructive work 
of the great German professor has been of funda- 
mental importance in the development of modern 
Christian thought. To minds schooled in the dry 
and formal methods of, say, English discussion of 
doctrines, the Ritschlian scientific analysis of 
dogma and history is a revelation of the freshest. 
Indeed had the Ritschlian school done no more 
than raise its cry “Back to Christ!” it would have 
done much to import a necessary and vital con- 
cept into the perplexed and bewildered religious 
thought of the time. Professor Swing’s manual* 
is therefore welcome. It is an introduction to 
Ritschl. Writte: in the hope of giving a condensed 
statement of the Ritschlian theology, it is not sur- 
prising that it lacks very much indeed of giving 
an at all adequate presentation of the Bonn spirit, 
however complete formally it may be. 
The day is prolific of books 
professing to deal with 
Christianity from the changing point of view, to 
restate it in terms of twentieth century knowledge 
or to defend it from the imputation of needing re- 
statement. There is undoubtedly tremendous inter- 


The Theology of Ritschi 


Theology in General 





1The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. By Rev. Elwood orcester, D.D. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $3.00. 

2The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. By Albert 


Temple Swing, A.M., Professor of Church History 
in Oberlin Theological Seminary. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 
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est in religious topics, one result of it being the pro- 
duction of numerous volumes,’ many of them by 
uninformed or ill-informed persons. Few would 
presume to write upon the moot questions of medi- 
cal science or to deal with disputed legal points 
without having passed through special training in 
medicine or law, but a like hesitation is not dis- 
played by those who, untaught, fancy they have 
ideas concerning the Queen and Mother of the 
sciences. In the volume, Theology at the Dawn of 
the Twentieth Century,’ there has been gathered a 
symposium of essays from the hands of those who 
have some right to speak and the result is a book 
which all who are interested in the current discus- 
sion of theological topics will like to have. This is 
to speak generally, for there may be some question 
as to the value of a contribution on Christianity 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century written by 
a professional antagonist, as well as concerning 
an essay on Evolution by a retained special plead- 
er against it, a reactionary of extremely moderate 
mental horizon, and of discussions of large phil- 
osophic topics by reverend gentlemen whose 
pastoral duties, it is to be supposed, must occupy 
them. There are, nevertheless, in this volume a 
good number of essays of real value, and as a 
whole the book may be said to display fairly the 
present status of religious thought—ill-digested, 
not very profound, fragmentary, but extremely 
practical. No system of doctrine is to be expected 
from it such as was outlined in Lux Mundi, itself 
a collection of essays but from men of a fairly 
definite agreement in thought and, it must be said, 
of superior intellectual power. No master-word 
is spoken, no great principal is applied, no special 
illumination is shed; what we get is an index 
and type of the average religious thought of the 
day. 


1The Great Mystery: Two Studies on the Same 
Subject. One in the Book of Revelation, the other 
in the Book of Nature. By Elizabeth Miller 
Jefferys and William Hamilton Jefferys, A.M., 
M.D. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 75 cents. 

The Creed of Presbyterians. By Rev. Egbert 
Watson Smith, D.D. The Baker and Taylor Co., 
New York. 60 cents. 

The Changing View-Point in Religious Thought 
and other Short Studies in Present Religious Prob- 
lems. By Henry Thomas Colestock, A.M., B.D. 
E. B. Treat & Co., New York. $1.00. 

_ Birth a New Chance. By Columbus Bradford, 
A, M. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. ar = 

The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. By orge 
Wright Buckley. James H. West Company, 
Boston. $1.00. : 

2Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century: 
Essays on the Present Status of Christianity and 
Its Doctrines. Edited with an introduction by J. 
Rhian Morgan, D.D. Small, Maynard & Co., 

oston. 
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Among the September Magazines 


Outing for September is a special yachting 
number. Mr. J. D. Bell’s discussion of the effect 
on British yachting of the America’s Cup con- 
tests is especially interesting. Mr. John R. 
Spears inquires into the effect of this competi- 
tion on American ship-building. Taken with Mr. 
Henderson’s description of some old-time yacht 
matches, these articles serve to impress the mar- 
velous improvement which has been achieved in 
this type of craft. Mr. Spears takes a large view 
of the effect of the America’s Cup races on mari- 
time affairs in general. 


The interest in the races has turned the attention 
of more and more people to the sea. The heart of 
the backwoodsman and of the cowboy or the shep- 
herd on the plains has thrilled at the reports of 
American superiority in the pleasure ship. This 
stirring of their pride made men consider in the 
days when our naval ships were a disgrace to us, 
whether we ought not to excel in warships as well 
as in yachts. And now our navy, ship for ship, fears 
not to face any navy in Europe. Our yachting 
victories turned our thoughts also to our merchant 
marine, and a time has come when a Crowninshield 
not only designs a famous racer, but he designs and 
helps to build a merchant ship that is to be in some 
respects one of the most remarkable in the history 
of the sea. He not only designed Independence, but 
he designed and is part owner of the first seven- 
masted schooner, a steel vessel to carry six thousand 
tons dead weight, that is now in course of construc- 
tion. Nor is that all. An honored commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, a man who made his 
business career in connection with railroads, a man 
whose money has been poured out with unstinting 
hand in defense of the America’s Cup, has reached 
out recently for the transatlantic trade—has bought 
so many steamers in that trade that the owners of 
other lines have been frightened into a “combine” 
to "ncaa “British supremacy” upon the high 
seas 

The America’s Cup, as a British-offered prize, was 
but an unconsidered trifle in the affairs of a few 
yachtsmen. It was worth one hundred ounces of 
silver—in those days less than $500. But in its 
effects on yachts and yachting, and on ships and 
shipping—more important still in effects on Amer- 
ican men and maritime policy—who can calculate 
its results? 


The illustrations and diagrams which accom- 
pany these articles are of rare value. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb tells us in McClure’s 
that he does not believe the airship is probable, 
or that it would be of much utility if it were 
invented. He points out the difficulties which 
everyone understands are connected with aérial 
navigation, and comments on less familiar, but 
what he believes to be even more prohibitive 
difficulties. 

It seems quite evident that while the problem of a 


dirigible balloon may be within the power of in- 
ventive genius, we cannot hope that it will become 
a vehicle for carrying passengers and freight under 
ordinary conditions. The very common and 
optimistic reply to objections, that we have seen 
many wonders, therefore nothing is impossible, is 
not a sound inference from experience when ap- 
plied to a wonder long sought and never found. 


An instalment of more Dolly Dialogues from- 
Anthony Hope gives Howard Chandler Christie 
a chance to draw some fetching pictures and a 
pourboir story affords, alas! an illustrative op- 
portunity to Hy. Mayer. Cyrus Townsend Brady 
retells the story of the Louisbourg campaign, and 
Ray Stannard Baker gathers an inspiring collec- 
tion of tales from the archives of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

It is rather remarkable to find as a colored 
frontispiece to one of the great magazines of the 
twentieth century, a picture of an animal which 
might be a horse if it did not look a little like 
a zebra and have a face like a fox, and to turn 
into the magazine and find other sketches of the 
beast giving it rather the look of a giraffe, and 
then to discover that these are imaginary pictures 
of an animal now living in Central Africa, but 
which scientists have only now learned of by 
finding its skin in possession of natives of the 
Semliki forest. Sir Harry H. Johnston, the dis- 
coverer of the okapi, describes and pictures the 
beast in McClure’s for September. Another im- 
portant article in the number is one by the com- 
mander of the Baldwin-Zeigler expedition, 
announcing the plans by which the party which 
sailed from Tromsoe, Norway, July 17th, hope to 
reach the North Pole. 

In the Criterion begins a series of reminis- 
cences by General James Grant Wilson on the 
southern poet, John R. Thompson and his Lon- 
don experiences. Thompson abandoned law for 
literature and in 1847 assumed the editorship of 
the Southern Literary Messenger. About the 
close of the war the poet went to England, where 
he was welcomed in the best literary society and 
was on friendly terms with Bulwer, Browning, 
Carlyle and Tennyson, as well as with fashion- 
able circles, whose sympathies were almost uni- 
versally with the South. General Wilson’s extracts 
from Mr. Thompson’s diary are very readable 
reminiscences—of which the following extracts 
are typical, 

Oct. 14.—Drank tea and spent the evening (Fearn 


and I) with the great Thomas Carlyle at No. 5 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. Mrs. Carlyle, who has been 


for several months an invalid, made her appearance, 
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an unusual thing as we were informed, and re- 
mained in the room all evening. Lady Ashburton 
and Miss Baring came in after tea. Mr. Carlyle 
said it was his habit to drink tea at the rate of five 
cups. He ran off into delightful table-talk about 
tea and coffee, telling us that he had found, in Lord 
Russell’s Memoirs of Moore, which he called a 
“rubbishy book,” the origin of the word “biggin”; 
it comes from one Biggin, a tinner, who first made 
the vessel and was knighted afterwards. Then he 
talked of pipes and tobacco, and recited the old 
verses of Think of This, and Smoke Tobacco. 
Continuing, Carlyle said there was but one honest 
pipe-maker now in Great Britain—a Glasgow man, 
who used clay found in Devonshire. Speaking of 
colossal fortunes suddenly acquired, he gave us a 
most brilliant history of Hudson, the railway king, 
from first to last. Of a nephew of the celebrated 
Edward Irving he spoke as having made an iim- 
mense sum-of money in speculation, which afforded 
the sage the opportunity of saying a few words of 
affectionate eulogy of Irving himself. Mr. Carlyle 
inquired about the Confederacy, its resources, its 
army, its supplies of food and powder. He read us 
a letter from Ralph Waldo Emerson, in which the 
New England philosopher declared that the 
struggle now going on in the United States was 
the great battle of humanity. Mr. Carlyle remarked 
that he could make no sense of this at all. He 
amusingly referred to a Mrs. G——, who had paid 
him a visit, as a “flamy, conspicuous sort of a per- 
son, who had a notable song of a voice.” When we 
rose to say good night, he called a servant to bring 
his coat and boots (for he had received us in 
dressing-gown and slippers), accepted a cigar which 
I offered him, and walked with us to within a stone’s 
throw of the Grosvenor Hotel—two miles, at half 
past eleven! On the way, passing Chelsea Hos- 
pital, he burst out into a beautiful tribute to Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect, of whom he said 
that there was a rare harmony, and certain sweet 
veracity in all his work; referring to Wren’s striking 
the final blow upon the topmost stone of St. Paul’s, 
as perhaps the grandest triumph ever accorded to 
genius of its lifetime. We mentioned Tennyson and 
he spoke with great affection of him, but deemed 
him greatly inferior to Burns; had known “Alfred” 
for a score of years or more; said he used to come 
in hob-nailed shoes and rough coarse coat to “blow 
a cloud” with him several evenings in the week. 
We introduced the name of John Stuart Mill, 
and the Chelsea sage asserted that his book on lib- 
erty was the greatest nonsense he had ever read, 
but that he believed it was very popular in Russia! 
He expressed himself very despondingly of the 
future of Great Britain—feared that it was in its 
decadence—that there were few honest men left, and 
too much money would be the ruin of the land. Mr. 
Carlyle warmly invited us to come and see him 
again, said he should complete the Life of Frederick 
by Christmas, and that he was always at leisure in 
the evening. And so we parted at midnight. 

Nov. 24.—Spent the evening at the home of Mr. 
Woolner, sculptor, in Cavendish Square, with Alfred 
Tennyson, the poet laureate, a quiet, simple-man- 
nered man who smoked a pipe and drank hot punch 
with us (Fearn and wane He talked much of the 
American war, which he deplored, and of the 
Yankees, whom he detested. 


The Criterion is offering in its September issue 
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a prize of five hundred dollars for an article 
which shall give the best practical solution to 
that most vital of all modern questions: How to 
bring about a cessation of the warfare between 
Labor and Capital. The article will be submitted 
for judgment to at least three men of national 
repute in sociological and economic circles. 

Frank Leslie’s opens with a group of delight- 
ful pictures of birds in their native haunts, com- 
mented by A. H. Verrill, who discusses the art 
of photographing birds. Booker Washington 
writes a Tuskegee article. Lieutenant Burton 
Mitchell, an aide on the staff of General Funston 
at the time of the capture of Aguinaldo, retells the 
story of that exploit, and this with other features 
and considerable excellent fiction, helps to make 
an unusually good number. 

That article in the Monthly Review which no 
doubt will receive the most attention is one writ- 
ten by the Rev. John Gerard, S.J., on Jesuitism. 
Father Gerard was sometime Provincial of the 
Society of Jesus in England; he has been a Jesuit 
for forty-five years; for twenty-five has been 
among the “Professed.” His asseveratioris of 
the innocency of the intentions of the order are 
therefore impressive, though it is unfortunately 
not likely that they will do much to overthrow 
the prejudice which makes “the wily Jesuit” as 
much a stock epithet as “the swift-footed 
Achilles” or “the pious AZneas.” Havelock Ellis’ 
curious studies go on; this time he considers the 
comparative abilities of the fair and the dark. 
The scientific value of such investigations must 
be very small, though a certain interest attaches 
to them. 

In the World’s Work, William H. Hunt, secre- 
tary of Porto Rico and reporter of the Executive 
Council, writes of the results of our government 
in that island with considerable satisfaction.and 


hope. 


A year has been crowded with experiences, the 
most valuable lessons of which have taught us that 
the people, though easily excited, are naturally kind, 
docile, and becoming more hopeful. The intensity 
of political prejudices has lessened somewhat, as it 
has been demonstrated that the new nation means 
to help them all,.without discrimination, to a better 
and higher condition. Increased evidences of con- 
fidence in the future come, too, as the people and 
the officials meet oftener. The result is more 


‘active codperation than there was at first, better 


understanding by the people of how to help them- 
selves, and further adaptation to the present 
methods of public business. Municipal manage- 
ment has improved, budgets are being ctit down, 
—_ police and other public services are more 
efficient, 


One of the most interesting articles in the num- 
ber is a sketch by Liberty H. Bailey, himself a 


oe 
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lover of and an authority on the garden, of 
Luther Burbank, the California breeder of fruits 
and flowers. 

The Review of Reviews in the midst of much 
important and interesting matter presents this 
month character sketches of two personages well 
in the public eye: one of Doctor Koch, the bacter- 
iologist, whose conclusions respecting tuberculosis 
amazed the recent London congress; the other of 
Admiral Schley. The latter, by Park Benjamin, 
is a carefully prepared document, reciting the 
facts of the Rear-Admiral’s life and naval career 
up to the battle of Santiago, much of the matter 
being taken at first hand from the records of the 
Navy Department. The author adds a few para- 
graphs respecting the personality of the man and 
the estimate made of him by those best acquainted 
with his character, but refrains from entering 
upon any phase of the controversy to which 
Admiral Schley has heen made a party. 

In the Century, Irving Bacheller’s D’ri and I 
comes to a happy end, and Trent’s Trust, a 
novelette by Bret Harte, begins. General Lew 
Wallace publishes a reminiscent skit, André 
Castigne and Harry Fenn picture the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition as the City of Light to letter- 
press by David Gray, while Otto H. Bacher draws 
pictures of New York City viewed from the mid- 
air dining clubs downtown. Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, Bishop Potter and J. Marsh Parker con- 
tribute important articles. 

The place of honor in Harper’s is given to Mr. 
Arthur Symon’s description of Prague, with 
beautiful tinted illustrations by Hitchcock. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps begins a novelette and Mr. 


Frederic Harrison indulges in reminiscences of: 


George Eliot. The latter speaks chiefly of the 
association of George Eliot with the Positivist 
movement through her acquaintance with Richard 
Congreve and Mr. Lewes; Mr. Harrison notes 
that much of her correspondence with himself 
turned upon her interest in the views of Comte. 
It is pleasant to find that Mr. James Mooney of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who has a vast 
amount to say regarding the primitive and the 
living savage tribes of America, has begun to 
lay some of his fascinating material before the 
public. 

In the Bookman the Editor himself, Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, writes what is altogether the 
best so far, although the briefest, of the Book- 
man’s series of pictures of the countries of the 
novelists. Mr. Maurice’s theme is the Lorna 
Doone country. The heads of a surprising col- 
lection of alien newspapers decorate an article 
by Howard Clemens which shows that no less 


than eighty newspapers and periodicals are print- 
ed in foreign languages in this city. One such 
language, the German, is represented by seven 
daily papers, and of the forty-five dailies issued 
in the city more than one-fifth are printed in 
languages other than English. There are issued 
here papers in German, Hebrew, Italian, Bohe- 
mian, French, Arabic, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Swedish, Swiss, Greek, Armenian, Polish, Croa- 
tian, Japanese, Yiddish, Irish, Scottish, British, 
Finnish and Chinese. 

The Reconstruction series is resumed in the. 
September Atlantic; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
and Professor Dunning contribute the articles 
this time. Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the critic, writes 
charming reminiscences. Mr. John Muir con- 
tributes an enthusiastic article on the Big Red- 
woods, and Mr. Lyman P. Powell gives his ideas 
on the University Extension movement. The 
fiction includes, in addition to Miss Johnston’s 
Audrey, stories by Miss Alice Brown, -W. R. 
Lighton and Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

Cardinal Wiseman is the subject of a bio- 
graphical sketch at the hand of the Rev. Francis 
A. Cunningham in Donohoe’s. The Rev. Father 
Barett, O.S.B., writes on the status of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Scotland and Anna Seaton 
Schmidt describes the rescue work in Liverpool. 
Bossuet’s relation to modern thought is thought- 


fully discussed by F. M. Capes. 


The Cosmopolitan has been extremely fortunate 
in being able to have the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion described by such men as Judge Robert 
Grant, Dr. Albert Shaw, Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Director General Buchanan, Arthur Bris- 
bane, Professor Pupin and Julian Hawthorne. All 
these, together with the irresistible Mr. Dooley, 
who has made a trip on the Midway, and Miss 
Lavinia Hart, write in the September number of 
this magazine on important phases of the big 
fair. All the pictures in the number—and there 
must be at least a hundred of them—are views 
of the show. 

In the September Pearson’s one can find arti- 
cles on models, atoms, ice-sailing, a California 
cycle-way, the Russian soldier, bottle-trees, 
school-gardens, with fiction and verse galore. Mr. 
Wells’ amazing mermaid still keeps us guessing. 

A tale of the hop-fields by Clinton Scollard, 
entitled A Knight of the Highway, forms the 
piéce de résistance of Lippincott’s. There are 
also fictions by Mrs. Burton Harrison, S. R. 
Crockett and Paul L. Dunbar, and verse by Zang- 
will, Madison Cawein and Miss Merington. For 
the curious there is a mystery in the authorship 
of Mrs. North, a story of Washington life. 
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Magazine Reference for September, 1901. 


Te 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Meltzer...... Criterion 
Emerson. . Cent. 


American Dramatists, The: 
American Landscape Painter, An: 
Architectural Gardening: Day.. . International M. 
Art and Artists: J. La Farge....Inte?national M. 
Art of a Hemisphere: C. W. Curran...M. Culture 
Castello of Milan, The: J. Cartwright. Monthly R. 


Dramatizations of Dickens.............++.- Bookm. 
Models: L. Vander Veer.............+.: Pearson. 
*Modern Architecture in France...... Architec. R. 
*Mural Painting: F. Fowler.......... Architec. R. 


Musical Reminiscences: Fabiani...... M. Culture. 
*New York Stock Exchange, The....Architec. R. 
*Present Craze for Mezzotints........ Nine. Cent. 
Profession of Architecture, The: Coughlin..Munsey. 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic: Clapp..Atlan. 
*Spectacular Elements in Drama....Edinburgh R. 
Théatre populaire en Bretagne, Le. International M. 


Biographical and Reminiscent. 
*Beau Nash: C. Wilkins.............. Nine. Cent. 


Britain’s Future King: F. C. Owen...Jr. Munsey 
Cardinal Wiseman: F. A. Cunningham: - Donahoe. 
Doctor Koch the Bacteriologist...... Am. R. of R. 
*Founder of the American Navy...... Sewanee R. 
Frederick D. Tappen: W. J. Boies....World’s W. 
Hour with Mrs. Gilbert, An: C. H. M.....Criterion 
Ira Remsen: V. Edmunds........ M. Culture 
James A. Herne—Actor, Dramatist and Man. Arena 
John R. Thompson: J. G. Wilson...... Criterion 


Late Professor H. B. Adams: Ely..Am. R. of R. 
Leader of Modern Industry, A........ World’s W. 
Letters of Verdi: H. W. Thomas........ Criterion 


Louis Philippe in United States: Parker.......Ceut. 
Our Four Year Queens: M. West........ Munsey. 
Personality of Commodore Perry...... M. Culture 


Recollections of Lawrence Barrett: Morris..Cent. 


Reminiscences of George Eliot: Harrison. ..Harp. 
Rulers at Work: COORG. utiles cps’ Munsey 
Sir Thomas Lipton at Home: Stewart..... Outing 
spmellfungus oes South: Seccombe.....Cornhill 

. E. Brown: J. R. Mozley........... —- B. 
To King Alfred’s Memory: Shelley.... Pearson. 
Webster as Defender of Constitution........ Cent. 
Winfield Scott Schley: Benjamin....Am. R. of R. 

Educational Topics. 

College Trust, The: T. E. Will............ Arena 
Detroit Meeting, TRO ds in ve everatswaers Educ. R. 


Educational Lessons of Paris Exposition.. Educ. R. 
Educational Progress: E. E. Brown....Educ. R. 
Evolution of the American University...... Forum 
Evolution of School Supervision: Prince. .Educ. R. 
Game of Knights, The: H. M. Drake. .Kinder. R. 
Gardens for School Children: Knight. . Pearson. 


Girl Freshman, The: A. K. Fallows...... Munsey. 
How Tuskegee Does its err sel dred F, goatee: 
Ideal School, The: G. S. Hall.............. 

Imagination in Study of Cosas Lodge. "due. ‘R 
*Limitations of Elective Work........ Sewanee R. 
Mission Schools in China: M. H. Krout...Chaut. 
Problems of the Home.................. Educ. R. 
Report on the National University saad ie Educ. R. 


*Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly, and 
foreign magazines. 


*Requirements for Admission.......... Sewance R. 
Rhythm in the Kindergarten: Lindgren. .Kinder. R. 
Ten Years of University Extension: Powell. .Atlan. 
*Unification of College Degrees...... Sewanee R. 
What Does Rhetoric Wean?: G. Buck. ...Educ. R. 
What is a Good Child?: M. G. Nash....Kinder. R. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Alien Papers of New York: H. Clemens. po oat 
Angora Goat in America, The........ Jr. Munsey 
Agta: : T4,: Satrrtenlie eis covociacs tgscsndy Ainslee. 

Bird Architecture: G. S. Porter........... Outing 
Bottle Trees: W. S. Kent.............--- Pearson 

Concerning Clubs and Club-women....... Criterion 
College Clubs in New York: Noble....Jr. Munsey 
Conversation, A: G. S. Street........ Monthly R. 
*Date of Dante’s Vision.............- Quarterly R. 
*Egyptian Garden, An............++008 Temple B. 
Essay as Mood and Form: R. Burton...... orum 
*Evolution of the Gentleman........... Gentleman. 
*French. Press; The... sisisicc dsc cise cawene Cornhill 
Good Done at Buffalo, The................-- Cent. 
Heraldry—Its Laws and Humors.......... Munsey. 
Hunting Big Redwoods: J. Muir........... Atlan. 
Insects: M. McC. Williams.............. McClure. 
Irishmen in a Famous Conquest........ Donahue. 
Is America a Native Name?: Denslow....Gunton 

Maurus Jokai: R. N. Bain............ Monthly R. 

Meredith and Hardy............... International M. 

Mid-air Dining Clubs: C. Moffett............ Cent. 

*New Lights on Milton.............. Quarterly R. 
Novel’s Deadly Friend, The: N. Boyce....Bookm. 
Okapie, The: H.°H. Johnston........... McClure. . 
*Old English Ballad: Bowen........ Sewanee R. 


Pan-American Exposition—Symposium...Cosmop. 
Photographing Birds: A. H. Verrill.. 'F. Leslie. 


Photography in the Courts.............. J r. Munsey 
Plea for Parody, A: P. Pollard............ Bookm. 
*Poetry of Old Testament: Sparks....Sewanee R. 
*Popular Novel, The..............0e+% Quarterly R. 
Proposed Appalachian Park, The:............ ent. 
Real Persons and Place in “The Crisis”. ...Bookm. 
Reform in Men’s Dress: Connolly...... Munsey. 
Rise of the Panama: G. Sudley........ r. Munse 
*Roscommon—Life and Work: Hood. .Sewanee 


*Shylock and Barabas: Davidson....Sewanee R. 


*Society Croakers.............+-see0: Quarterly R. 
Some American Parodists: Larned....... Bookm. 
Study of Nightjars: A. H. Japp........ Gentleman. 
*Three Novels: G. S. Street.......... Blackwood. 
*Time Spirit of ara. th Century....Edinburgh R. 
*Two Poets: Ee pee Sewanee R. 


Unknown a0 et the Publisher...World’s W. 
Historical, National and Political. 


Aguinaldo’s Capture: B. — id teppei all F. Leslie. 
Anglo-Saxon perenne: F. A, Ogg..M. Culture 
Burke and the French Revolution: Wikes:. -Cent. 
*Chinese Fiasco, The.............+.-+ Quarterly R. 


Civil Government in Porto Rico: Hunt. “World's W. 
Colonial Fighters in Louisburg: Brady... .McClure. 


*Congo State, The: E. D. Morel...... Nine. Cent. 
*Dawn of Greece. .... 2... sce ceeeceees Quarterly R. 
Diplomatic Life in China......... \naermaaiaanl R. 
*Drake and his Successors.......... Edin R. 


Famine and its Causes in Italy........M 
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Finland’s Plight: E. Linedorfer............ Forum 
CAPER CS DIG FID v.no coves sosonseetces Edinburgh R. 


House of Lords, The: Earl Nelson....Monthly R. 
*How America Feels towards England. Nine. Cent. 


NS SN go co core daceuje wnse meee Pearson. 
*Lee, Virginia and the Union: Cox...Sewanee R. 
BE POOR, BEE 05. dcois 0100 e-c0icesoennes Monthly R. 


Militia of the United States: Frye.. International M. 
Mr. Broderick’s Lost Opportunities. ... Monthly R. 
*National Personality.............+- Edinburgh R. 
*Negro Nileland and Uganda......... Quarterly R. 
*Newfoundland Question, The. . - Quarterly R. 
New German Navy, The: H. W. Wilson. . Pearson. 
*North Americans of Yesterday, The. ‘Edinburgh R. 


Porto Rican Coat-of-arms, The........ World’s W. 
*Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell... .Quarterly R. 
Reconstructing the Archipelago........ World’s W. 
Rejuvenated Egypt: D. Story............ Munsey. 
*Situation in the Far East........... Edinburgh R. 
ee ES eee Edinburgh R. 
Undoing of Reconstruction, The: Dunning. .Atlan. 
United States Army, The: F. V. Greene... .Scrib. 
Village Life in Medieval England.......... Lippin. 
Religious and Ph‘losophical. 
Biggest Camp Meeting, The: E. Wood....Ainslee. 
Bossuet’s Relation to Modern Thought. . Donahoe. 
Catholicity in Scotland: M. Barrett...... Donahoe. 
Church of the Future, The: A. W. Wright....Mind 
*Episcopal Thrones and Pulpits....... Architec. R. 
Golden Silence: A. E. Gibson................ Mind 


Hymns that Haven’t Helped: 
Jesuit Plea, A: J. Gerard a % 


Graves. .Jr. Munsey 
.Monthly R. 


Memory and Impressions: M. Thurber. ...Mind 
*Philosophical Radicals, The ee Quarterly R. 
Recovery of Jesus: G. D. Herron........... Arena 
Secret of Power, The: C. B. Patterson...... Mind 
Thoughts on the Unknown: E. W. Moody....Mind 
WEG — A IT. oo 6 siecice.esasiccoweis Edinburgh R. 
Wisdom of Confucius, The............ Jr. Munsey 
Scientific and Industrial. 
Abilities of the Fair and Dark: Ellis..Monthly R. 
American Bridge in Burma, An...... World’s W. 
Anatomy of an Atom: T. Morton........ Pearson. 
Automobile Making in America...... Am. R. of R. 
Arnold Arboretum: S. Baxter........ World’s W. 
Ballooning—Science and Sport: Holden. .Munsey. 
Big Ship Growing Bigger, The......... World’s W. 
Biggest Ship, The: C. Roberts......... World’s W. 
Cat Raising as a Business: M. C. Bond....Munsey. 
Cathode Rays: J. J. Thompson.............. Harp. 
Cattle Ranching in Southwest........ Am. R. of R. 
Coaling Ships at Sea: H. C. Fyfe......... Pearson. 
Day of the Monitor: J. R. Spears........ Munsey. 
*Decay of Our Sea Fisheries......... Quarterly R. 
Pisntiae Frost: A. Me AGie.......000s00s0060s Cent. 


Financing Trusts: E. J. Edwards...... World’s W. 
Gas Engines for Pleasure Craft: Sutphen.. sag 
Growth of Telephones................. World’s W. 
RS Na BENE cise 0 sneeewesooes aces 
How Yellow Fever is Fought: Mayo.. i 

Is the Air Ship Coming? S. Newcomb.. "McClure. 
Kansas After the Drought: Blackman..Am. R. of R. 


Maker of New Fruits and Flowers...... World’s W. 
*Metropolitan Fire Brigade, The..... Blackwood. 
New York Apartment Houses......... Architec. R. 
New York’s Gold Industry: Northrop. .Jr. Munsey 
Page Printing Telegraph: Foster...... World’s W. 
Rolling Across the Ocean: W. Fawecett..F. Leslie. 
WEOIMIGOCELY CUBIS 6.6:6.5.0.5.0.5:5 000000 000 Edinburgh R. 


PP OMNONIS S655. 0.056: 5.08 hele bivese caiee Quarterly R. 





MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR SEPTEMBER, 10901 


Sociological and Economic. 


Burro Puncher, A: W. Wyckoff.............. Scrib. 
*City Administration in Germany....... Am. J. Soc. 
Coffee House Plan, The: Sweetser........ Gunton. 
Criminal Negro, The: F. A. Keller......... Arena 
*Culture Agencies of South Chicago..Am. J. Soc. 
Dutch Codperative Experiment, A..... Am. J. Soc. 
Economic Harmony: G. Gunton.......... Gunton. 
Embryo Americans: E. Robins............. Harp. 
Humor of Savages: J. Sully...... International M. 
Influence of Corporations on pontine * -Gunton. 
Kentucky Mountains, The............. m. J. Soc. 
Law and Liberty: F. Exline.........s0..000+. Arena 
Model Factory Town, A: L. B. Ellis...... Forum 
Plutocracy’s Belshazzar-like Arrogance...... Arena 
Political Movement in the roth Century....Arena 
Poor in Summer, The: R. A. Stevenson....Scrib. 
Rescue Work in Liverpool: Schmidt..... Donahoe 
Rise of the American City: Wellman....McClure. 
Single Tax as Happy Medium: Hawley..... Arena 
Social Assimilation: S. E. Simons....Am. J. Soc. 
Steel Strike: T. Williams............ Am. R. of R. 


When Will the Bubble Burst?: Wood...... Arena 
Whipping Post as It Is: A. Cuningham..F. Leslie. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


*Across the Himalayas in Mid-Winter. Blackwood. 
Amateur Sportsman, The: M. Foster..Jr. Munsey 
America’s Cup’s Influence, The: Spears....Outing 
Beguiling of the Bears: F. Irland..... -Scrib. 
Belgian Metropolis, The: P. J. Cormican. Donahoe. 


Bit of Spain Under our Flag: L. B. Ellis....Chaut. 
Blue Ribbon of the Sea: H. Davis....... Munsey. 
Boomer of the West: J. R. Spears....... Munsey. 
California’s Great Cycle-Way............ Pearson. 
Catching the Royal Chinook............ Jr. Munsey 
Cincawos TR. Tisstigtimt. .. 6. ccccccccccccee Ainslee. 
City at Night, The: R. L. Harte.......... Atlan. 
ee ey ee Cent. 
Coursing in Kansas and Nebraska.......... Outing 
Crown of the Continent, The: Grinnell...... Cent. 
Cup and the Lip, The: F. Connell........ Cornhill 
Day in Teneriffe: M. Cholmondelay........ Chaut. 
Evolution of Sport with the Gun: Gerrare..Outing 
Grand Prix de Paris: G. W. Carryl........ Outing 
Ice-Sailing: M. Woodward............... Pearson. 
Impressions of Hawaii: H. C. Potter......... Cent. 


Impressions of Porto Rico: Browne..M. Culture 


In Praise of Walking: L. Stephen...... Monthly R. 
International Rifle Match Shooting......... Outing 
Lawn Tennis on the Continent: Hobart....Outing 
Maine Guide, The: H. L. Jillson......... *...Outing 
Marvelous Coney Island: Carryl......... Munsey. 


Mascallonge in Flambeau Waters: Canfield. Outing 


New Measuring Rule, The: C. H. Crane....Outing 
New York’s Water Front: O’Hagan..Jr. Munsey 
Old Time Yacht Matches: Henderson..... Outing 
Our Last Cannibal Tribe: J. Mooney...... _.- Harp. 
*Peking Revisited: Mrs. A. Little........ Cornhill 
*PorGant: Me. ByrOi, ..o. coos évcssscss Blackwood. 
Practical Mountain Climbing: A. S. Peck...Outing 
Prague: ee EE Oe re aT oer Harp. 
R. D. Blackmore’s Country: Maurice......Bookm. 


Reaching the North Pole: E. B. Baldwin. .Cent. 
*Recent Mountaining................. Quarterly R. 
Roque—Modern Croquet: W. H. Wahly....Outing 
Social Value of Golf: E. F. Benson....Everybody. 
Saving the Thousand Islands: L. Hubbard. .Outing 


Trend of Steam Yachting, The: Barnaby. .Outing 
Wild-Rice People, The: R. Bache........ Pearson. 
*Worship of Speed, The................ Blackwood. 
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Book List: What to Read—Where to Find It 


Biographical and Reminiscent. 


Aguinaldo and his Captor: Murat Halstead: 
Cincinnati, 
Catherine Booth, Mother of the Salvation 
Army: N , Salvation Army Pub. House 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria: Clara Tschudi: 
Tr. from Norwegian by E. M. Cope: N. Y., 


ee 8 ER ee ene ree 3 


Johnston of Warriston: William Morison: 
(Famous Scots Series): N. Y., Chas. Scrib- 
a ee a heer eee 

Oliver Cromwell: S. R. Gardiner: 
Longmans, Green & Co 

Practical Life Work By mm Drummond: 
Cuthbert Lennox: ¥., J. Pet & Ce,... 

Richard Croker: Alired Henry Lewis: N. Y., 
FS Ee er ne ree 

Some Things Richard Croker Has Said and 
Done: “Hi. Ty Te Sees ose vin cosa ceseses 

Story of King Alfred, The: Walter Besant: 
N. %., D. AQGOn Be ei... ccs scescesces 


Educational Topics. 


Drill Book for Elementary Schools: Mr. and 
Mrs. Lishman: N. Y., Longmans, Green & 


er 


Ce avis a sse pede es oes eee eee heats eee 
Education and Life: J. H. Baker: N. Y., 
ee eS a eer a 
Education of the Business Man: E. J. James: 
es ere e 
Elementary Course in Woodwork: A. G. 
Ross: Cie., A. PiIsaagan Teie<. <.30005454 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education: H. T. Mark: N. Y., Longmans, 


OE BR Riise caries w aciu we acawekesedionees 
Manual of School Hygiene: E. W. Hope 
| i ee oe ee 
Prospects of the Small College: W. R. Harp- 
Chic., University Preas. .....05.0060 00009 


Tesaliens Latin and Greek in Secondary 
Schools: C. E. Bennett: N. Y., Longmans, 
een BE Giles sx Fa sin os cetindiinie es sacnesss 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
Aphorisms and Reflections—Conduct, Culture 


and Religion: Rt. Rev. J. L. Spaulding: 
Chic, A. C. MeoUluse & Go........2500000. 
Complete Tribune Primer, The: Eugene 
Field: Boston, Mutual Book Co.......... 
Crankisms: Lisle de Vaux: Phil., Henry T 
eee ig. RR ee ee a ee Pee 


Decorative Flower Studies: J. Foord: N. Y., 
Chas, SOE 6. OIE ows 3 690503 9555850 aes 
oe on Letters: Herbert Paul: N. Y. 4 e 


oid" y Paar Days: Andrew James Miller: 
N. %., ABUCY PICA. <0: cos vcnsiseece pp ale 
Our Baby’s Journal: M. R. and F. M. Kerr: 
New Haven, Edgewood Press............. 
Provencal Lyric, The: Lewis F. Mott: N. Y., 
te ERA ae rere re 
Tennyson: Morton Luce: (Temple Classics): 
Rs ag IE BG 6 hiv oisticciecsecaeseens 
Toydom: C. S. Rigby: Chic., W. B. Conkey 


Ee silane ices ewer eae ta shines 


eB ee eee $ 


10 


75 
50 


40 


50 
25 
50 


50 


25 


50 


75 


Fiction of the Month, 
Ambitions of a Worldly Woman, The: Alice E. 


Murray: N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely Co..... $1 50 

Beleaguered Forest, The: Elia W. Peattie: 
ee Se ee ee I 50 

Council of Three, The: C. A. Seltzer: N. Y., 
ee err errr ee I 00 

Four-Leaved Clover: Maxwell Gray: N. Y., 
ee reer errr errr: eer I 00 

Fiander’s Widow: M. E. Francis: Longmans, 
8 See ee eee I 50 

Geoffrey Strong: Laura E. Richards: Bost., 
SE, DONE ME Cis asninsesensnneareenkaen 75 

Girl of Chicago, A: Mary Moncure Parker: 

N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely Co........... 

Golden Tooth, The: J. Maclaren Cobban: 
oe ae ee ee ere I 25 

J. Devlin—Boss: Francis Churchill Williams: 
Bost.,. Leone: PM Tess wsisk os ksvecen ace I 50 

Land of Cockayne, The: Matilde Serao: N. Y., 
ee Sn ee eee ee I 50 

Like the Lilies: Lucy Tracy: N. Y., Abbey 
BOOS . 606 4555 55.004 Os bh voeeaseuesne sane 25 

Manager of the B. & A., The: Vaughan 
Kester: N. Y., Harper & th nins ucieean’ I 50 

Mrs. Green: Evelyne Elsye Rynd: N, Y., G. 
| Ee ee Perera rn 75 

Narragansett Peer, A: Geo. Appleton: N. Y., 
PE BAD chai on hn xtkikddchehisuneors I 00 

Nineteenth Hole, The: Van Tassell Sutphen: 

i oe ee reer ere 115 

On the Charleston: Irene Widdemer Hartt: 
ee eS | Ee eee en I 00 

Our Choir: Geo. A. Stockwell: N. Y., Abbey 
ge A eR E EEN er ce hee e SF 2 2 50 

Princess of the Hills, A: Mrs. Burton Harri- 
SON? Bost, LMUCOS Wee .6:6.56654 s é000 veces I 50 

Slaveholder’s Daughter, A: Belle Kearney: 

i eS Re rere I 00 

Stoner Family, The: Sam’l Fulton: N. Y., 
PE, MI gre Shs hc oat nn sancana can eatnes I 00 

Sweet Enemy, The: Katharine Tynan: Phil., 

0. eS MIE IS BAD ary a's. 6'0 95.0 ns deena I 00 

Trolley eae “ Other Tales: T. L. Dona- 
hue: N. F, Tennyson Neely Co........ 25 

Wedding Balle “and other Sketches: Nat 
Prone: N. Y., ABDGY PES. 6. .20000000000 75 

Whirligig, The: "Mayne Lindsay: N. Y., Long- 
CRE, ROOOUI I Gb soni. 0 xen bh-akbud tear I 25 

Wildersmoor: C. L. Antrobus: N. Y., G. P 
a RR Sal ae ran I 50 

Woman Alone, A: Mrs. W. K. Clifford: 
(Town and Country Library): N. Y., D. 
MUNN ES HA hein sgn ssnerinnwenardeteas 50 

Historical, National and Political. 

Dairy of the Siege of the Legations in 
Peking: Nigel Oliphant: Intro. by Andrew 
Lang: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...... I 50 

History of the United States Navy: E. S. 
ae N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. new 
Te Wisin sgh sxadasmesak tition 3 00 


Land Pi Wine, The: 
Madeira Islands: 
Phil., 


An Account of the 
A. J. Drexel Biddle: 
we en ene Sap eit 
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Loyalism in New York During the American 


Revolution: Alexander C. Flick: N. Y., 
SEMIN IN ic catia + ekenesswanieveosnentace $2 oo 
Political Nativism in New York State: L. D. 
Scisco: N. Y., Macmillan Co.........0.- 2 00 
Readings in Irish History: P. W. Joyce: 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co............ 50 
Readings in Welsh History: Ernest Rhys: 
N. Y.. Longmans, Green & Co.......000000 50 
Reconstruction of Georgia: E. C. Wooley: 
(OT eee I 00 
Some Questions of Larger Politics: Edwin 
ee ee ee rere re I 00 
South American Republics, The: W. F. Mark- 
wick and A. Smith: N. Y., Silver, Burdett 
EE EEDA RAE Pee eee in ne eae ore oe 60 
Poetry of the Month. 
ae and other Poems: N. B. Ripley: 
Ee hss iewiclewiedoonemseins 50 
ieee” Wed and other Poems: Herbert 
Teese: Ti. Y., JOUR LANG. 60500 00-ss008008 I 25 
New Version of An Old Story, A: Elizabeth 
Dinos: NN. Y., Abbey Press. ..6csccceseccs's 25 
One Day and Another: Madison Cawein: 
ee ee Le ere er er re I 25 
Poems: James B. Kenyon: N. Y., Eaton & 
RN 5 peta okadaic vio nena siamo views ares We acon wee I 00 
Poems by a Cowboy: Arthur G. Clark: Den- 
ver, Smiths-Books Print Co............... 25 
Purely Original Verse: J. Gordon Coogler: 
Columba, 5. C., J. G. COOmler.......crsccers I 00 
Queen’s Chronicler and Other Poems, The: 
Stephen Gwynn: N. Y., John Lane...... I 50 
Songs from Nature: Daniel M. Peters: N. a 
CN errr rrr re rts ro 50 
Song-Surf: Cale Young Rice: Bost. R. E 
EE Ee eer I 25 
Sunset Rhymes: Seth Sturges: N. Y., Brad- 
NINES) Mi iooicsis-+.0:sis's.00:6440:00 <e''eceo ¥i08% 
Verses: Wesley Bissonnette: Colorado 
Springs, W. Bissonnette...........-2+eeee- I 00 
Religious and Philosophical. 
Apostles of the Lord: C. W. E. Newboldt: 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co............ I 40 
Crazes, Credulities ~_" Christian Science: C. 
M. Oughton: Chic., H. Colegrove...... I 00 
Divine Plan of the vShutch, The—Where 
Realized and Where Not: Rev. John Mac- 
Laughlin: N. Y., Benziger Bros........... 70 
From Whence, What, and to What End: 
Frederick Wollpert: N. Y., Peter Eckler.. 25 
Heart Talks on Holiness: Brigadier Brengle: 
N. Y., Salvation Army Pub. House........ 10 
Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, The: 
Rev. M. Mielziner: N. Y., Block Pub. Co. 1 50 
Life and Death: Catherine Booth: N. : 
Salvation Army Pub. House.............. 10 
Lines of Defense of the Biblical Revelation: 
D. S. Margoliouth: N. Y., Edwin S. Gor- 
OE ce ee ie Nell diese sibhe-wraceeseie dey deorke nates I 50 
Magic and Religion: Andrew Lang: N. Y., 
Lonemans, Green & Co..........cessecesces 2 00 
Religion and eg ig Dan Carey: Cincin- 
nati, Jennings & Pye........--..+++sese ee 50 
Studies in Eschatology; Or Existence After 
Death: Ulysses S. Bartz: N. Y., Abbey Press 50 
Whither? A — of Immortality: William 
E, Simonds: Y., John B. Alden.......... I 00 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Why I Became a Baptist: Madison C. Peters:  - 
| Se ee eee ee errr ree $o 50 


Scientific and Industrial. 


Consumption or Pulmonary Tuberculosis: J. 
McCoy: Los Angeles, B. R. Baumgardt & 


Co. 
Handbook of Practical Mechanics: C. H. 
Saunders: N. Y., D. Van Nostrand Co.. I 00 
Modern Chemistry: With its Practical Appli- 
cations: Fredus N. Peters: N. Y., Maynard, 
OS (Be See en eer rnennn es 


New Theory of Evolution, A: Alfred W. 
smith: NN. Y., Abbey Press. <..0..0066600000% I 25 

“er of Thermo- dynamics: H. W. Spangler: 
oe TR 8 eee eee 2 00 

On "Marine Motors and Motor Launches: 
ee Se ee ee I 00 

Practical Gas- -fitting: Paul N. Hasluck: N. Y., 
NI oa ron aes alae ein oi SiGais diel I 00 

Theoretical Mechanics: W. W. Johnson: 
an, Sieg Gs WUE OE OBR. is ook tewnsecseese 3 00 


Sociological and Economic. 


Democracy versus Socialism: Max Hirsch: 

N PIII NIG 6scc oc or caiccisiew-ais.os-e 3 95 
Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes: 
R. Henderson: Bost., D. C. Heath & 


Economic Theory of Risk and Insurance: 
Allen H. Willett: N. Y., Macmillan Co.. I 50 

Freedom’s Next War for. Humanity: Charles 
Edward Locke, D. D.: Cincinnati, Jennings 
ee RO Pere I 25 


Introduction to Political Economy, An: 
Richard T. Ely: N. Y., Eaton & Mains.... 1 20 
Practice of Charity: Edward T. Devine: 
se. 2, Sette 4 Ge, oo 5 vssicccchesaceces 75 
Social Control: Edward A. Ross: N. Y., 
DEM is 5:05. 5h sabeninss 4 eresaesndee I 25 
a eg for the Saloon: Raymond Calkins: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............. I 30 
Woman—Her Environment and Possibility: 
Martha Moore-Avery: Bost., Socialist 
WME hah Boceue cca cine eo ease caswas oes 10 
Travel, and Out-of-Doors. . 
Bird Watching: Edmund Selous: N. Y., Mac- 
MLN ooo oisag scene pale araws nesses esewants 3 00 
Book 7 Asparagus: Charles Ilott: N. Y., 
MN IRI ogc ers odCU aide cree das use soe 75 
Farm Poultry: George C. Watson: N. Y., 
NN RU. sie seid, cans Soca oan 6 icra dows I 25 
Gardening for Beginners: E. T. Cook: N. Y., 
CHO. BCCROT 6 SOB... ooosiesccces ccccaces 375 
The Insect Book: Leland O. Howard: N. Y., 
Eowmeedey, Tage B Co... os.ccsccescvcscas 3 00 


Lake Geneva and Its Literary Landmarks: 
Francis Gribble: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co. 4 50 
Land of the Amazons: Baron de Santa-Anna 
Nery: Tr. from the French by George 
Humphrey: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co.. 
Our Ferns in Their Haunts: Willard W. 
Clute: N. Y., F. A. Stokes Co............ 215 
Sport in Europe: Ed. by F. G. Aflalo: N. Y., 


4 00 


Be, re Fe ia ne bn F's cdannebseoasaas 10 00 
Story of Bruges, The: Earnest Gilliat-Smith: 
N. Year: es 2 00 


Surrey: Walter Jerrold: N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
TR dbivadeea yiesscevddesenctececlraeieael I 50 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





649. Will you kindly publish the name of the 
author of the poem entitled That Old Sweetheart 
of Mine in your columns.—H. B. Williams, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

[James Whitcomb Riley.] 





650. I have searched long for a juvenile book— 
published probably in the fifties, entitled—Nut- 
cracker and Sugar Dolly. Will some one kindly 
inform me whether it is extant; if so, where a copy 
may be obtained?—Mrs. Julia Schaeffer, Silver 
Springs, Montg. Co., Md. 





651. Kipling’s Mother o’ Mine: Will a gentle 
reader please oblige? I would like to see quoted 
Mother Mine, which I believe is one of Rudyard 
Kipling’s earlier poems.—F. Roberts, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

[See Open Questions, Current Literature, Feb- 


ruary, 1899,\in which the poem appeared in full.] 





652. Allow me to ask your help in placing the 
following quotation: 
Fades the light, and afar goeth day, cometh night, 
And a star leadeth all, speedeth all to their rest. 
Love, good night; must thou go, when the day and 
the night, 7 
Leave me so? Fare thee well! Day is done, Night 
is on! 
Would you also be kind enough to try and resur- 
rect an ancient and rather quaint poem on_ the 
finding of Moses, by Lozimus, an old-time Irish 
character; and if possible, let it appear in Treasure 
Trove.—Chas. L. Hincke, Parker, Colo. 





653. Hang Up The Baby's Stocking: Can you, who 
publish so many old and favorite poems, tell me 
where the Christmas poem can be found, beginning: 


Hang up the baby’s stocking, 
Be sure you don’t forget, _ 
The dear little dimpled darling 

Has never seen Christmas yet. 


—Mrs. Mary L. Gilmore, New: York City. 

[In looking through the files of Current Litera- 
ture, we find this little poem of eight four-line 
stanzas printed in the form of a stocking-leg, in 
Curiosities of Verse, a department in the maga- 
zine for December, 1890. It is: there credited to 
Wit and Wisdom. Back numbers of Current 
Literature can be had at this office.] 





654. In Tennyson’s Palace of Art in the follow- 
ing lines: 
Or in a clear-walled city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 


Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily: 

An angel looked at her. 
what is the meaning of “clear-walled city,” and what 
city is meant?—J. C. Brown, Victoria, B. C. 


655. What Rules The World: Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, tell me where the following is 
from?—“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.”—Henry C. Russell, Pottsville, Pa. 

[Your quotation is from the poem by William 
Ross Wallace, entitled What Rules the World.] 








656. Author of Last Night at Almack’s: Will some 
of your subscribers kindly give me the name of the 
author of these lines, from a poem The Last Night 
at Almack’s, which appeared in a London magazine 
not long ago: 

Good night to thee, Lady, though many 
Have joined in the dance of to-night, 
Thy form appeared fairer than any 
Where all were so dazzlingly bright. 
Good night to thee, Lady, ’tis over 
The dance, the quadrill and the song, 
The whispered farewell of the lover, 
The heartless adieu of the throng 

And I, while my cab in the shower 

Is waiting the last at the door, 

Am looking all ’round for the flower 
That fell from your wreath on the floor. 


—Mary P. S. Barnes, Santa Rosa, Cal. 





657. Please publish or mail to me William Ear- 
nest Henley’s poem The Soul Captain.—A. R. Stew- 
art, Griffin, Ga. 

[Henley’s poem, Master Of His Fate, of which 
the last stanza is given below, has been twice 
copied in Current Literature from the poet’s vol- 
ume, A Book of Verse. Either number of the 
magazine in which it appeared—February, 1892, 
and July, 1899—can be had at this office. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll 


I am the Master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul!] 





658. Some years ago I read an allegorical rep- 
resentation of life, which, in substance, was as fol- 
lows: The conditions of life were represented by 
the positions people held on an immense coach or 
omnibus. The successful ones had the most com- 
fortable positions on the coach, and those well-to- 
do occupied corresponding positions: those less for- 
tunate were holding on by the guards and straps, 
others still less fortunate were in more uncomfort- 
able positions holding on as best they could, while 
those representing the lower strata of life were 
drawing the coach. Every now and then by some 
unfortunate move or mishap some of those occupy- 
ing the highest stations would tumble down and be 
forced to take a hand in drawing the coach while 
others who had been drawing would by some fortu- 
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itous circumstance get a boost into a comfortable 
place on the coach, as is often the case in real 
life. The foregoing is a bare outline of the word 
picture. Can you, or some of the readers of Cur- 
rent Literature, advise me where I can find the 
article—Nelson L. Litten, Chicago, II. 





659. In Bohemia: We are interested to know 
where we can get John Boyle O’Reilly’s poem 
Bohemia. Messrs. Brentano & Co. have referred 
us to you. Can you help us out?—E. J. Arnold, 
New York City. 

[In Bohemia appears on page 588 of the April, 
1891, issue of this magazine. Back numbers can 
be had at this office. O’Reilly’s poems were 
printed in Boston. We forget by what publishers ; 
but application to the Boston Pilot, of which he 
was for years editor, should bring correct in- 
formation. ] 





660. Will you kindly send me a copy of words 
of a song beginning: 
Once I got into a boat 
Such a pretty little boat. 
and the refrain at the end of each verse is: 
Every little wave had its night cap on, 
White cap, night cap, white cap on. 
I do not know the author.—Marguerite Kyte, 
Fanwood, N. 





661. Will you please inform me where I can find 
the following: The Lion’s Club, Victorian Poets, 
Story of Bad Boy, Consummation.—J. H. Clemons, 
Gilby, N. D. 

[Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York, are the publishers of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman’s Victorian Poets (price $2.25). “They 
also publish The Story of a Bad Boy, by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. The other books you inquire 
for we do not know.] 





662. Nero’s Poems: Ancient history teils us that 
Nero, the-destroyer of Rome, was a poet. Can the 
editor, or some of Current Literature’s readers tell 
me where any of his poems can be had?—J. H. 
Greene, Dillsboro, Ind. 





663. May I ask if you will kindly give me the 

name of the author of the following lines: 

I am a woman—therefore I may not 

Call to him, cry to him, 

Fly to him, 

Bid him delay not! 
What has he published, etc.p—L. Hodge, Denver, 
Colo. 

[Richard Watson Gilder, editor of The Cen- 
tury Magazine, is the author of the lines you 
quote, which occur in his poem A Woman’s 
Thought. See Five Books of Song, by R. W. 


Gilder, Century Co., New York.] 





OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


664. Can you not find and reprint The Dirge of 
Rachel, commencing: 
The spring comes smiling down the vales 
The lilies and the roses bringing; 
But Rachel’s voice no longer hails 
The flowers that in this world are springing! 
—S. B. Luckett, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
[Does anyone know this ?] 





665. An article in a recent Current Literature 
on casein interested me, especially the note con- 
cerning the combination with lime as a wood pre- 
servative. If you will kindly give information as 
tc details of compounding, proportions, etc., I will 
be greatly obliged—C. H. Robinson, Pinon, Col. 


[Why not communicate with the magazine to 
which the article was contributed? A letter di- 
rected in its care to the author of the article in 
question would doubtless reach its destination, 
and bring you the desired answer.] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

729. Nora O’Milligan: In your May or June 
number an inquirer asks where the song Nora 
McMilligan can be obtained. The correct title is, 
Nora O’Milligan; it is an extrayagant picture of 
Irish life, but set to a very taking air. It can be 
obtained from any of the music dealers in New 
York City, and is no doubt in the music catalogues 
of large dealers.—J. F. Burke, Atlanta, Ga. 





733. Grady’s New South: In answer to 733 of 
July issue of Current Literature, The New South, 
Henry W. Grady, an_address before the New 

ngland Society of New York, December 22, 1886, 
may be found in the New England Magazine, Vol. 
2, p. 85 (March, 1890.)—James R. Hale, Reference 
Department, Case Library, Cleveland, O. 

[Robert A. Lanigan, Cincinnati, O., refers to 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, date of December 26, 


1886. ] 


736. The Flight Into Egypt: Referring to query 
736, Open Questions, July number, I contribute the 
following information for your correspondent: 
The Flight Into Egypt, a ballad, is to be found 
on page 505 of The Reliques of Father Prout, one 
of the volumes in Bohn’s Libraries, the author of 
which was a versatile and witty Irishman, Francis 
Mahoney. It relates an Italian legend of a gipsy in 
Egypt who, recognizing the infant Jesus as the 
coming Saviour, offered Joseph and Mary a refuge 
in her home. All lovers of Prout will be pleased 
to see it reprinted-——J. H. Dowland, Cleveland, O. 

[Thank you. We shall be glad to print the 
poem in Treasure Trove in a future number of 
Current Literature. Thanks also are due 
Michael Scanlan, Washington, D. C., who refers 
the querist to The New York Irish World of July 
13; Dr. W. B. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss 
Emeline H. Naim, Philadelphia, Pa.; Isabel 
Simeval, Bloomington, IIl.; and especially to Rev. 
James E. Coyle, Mobile, Ala., and A. L. Morrison, 
Santa Fe, N. M., who inclose copies of the poem, 
which are held for our correspondent. ] 
































A. CONAN DOYLE 
(See Living English Poets, pages 488-489) 
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